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CHILD CARE NEEDS OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 



THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1988 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Public Assistance 
AND Unemployment Compensation, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1 p.m., in room 
B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Thomas J. Downey 
(acting chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

[The press release announcing the hearing follows:] 
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PR #16 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMFENSATIOH 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1102 LONGVfORTH HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 
TELEPHONE: (202) 225-1721 

Ta£ HONORABLE THOMAS J. DOWNEY (D., N.Y.), ACTING CHAIRMAN, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, U.S. HOUS^ OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ANNOUNCES A HEARING ON 
THE CHILD CARE NEEDS OF LOW^INCOME FAMILIES 



The Honorable Thomas J. Downey (D., N.Y.), Acting Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensation, 
Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, today 
announced that on Thursday, June 9, 1988, the Subcommittee will 
hold a hearing on the child care needs o£ low-income families. 
The hearing will be held in room B-318 Rayburn House Office 
Building and will begin at 10:00 a.m. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Downey said, "Child 
care is a staggering expense for American families and overwhelms 
the budget of our poorest citizens. The welfare reform bill 
passed by the House takes important steps toward meeting the 
child care needs of those families who are receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. It does not, however, do all 
that needs to be done. This hearing will give us a chance to 
review the current sources of funding for child car* and consider 
how to best meet the child care needs of working families, 
especially those who are poor." 

Background 

The current Federal child care system is a patchwork of 
programs that have evolved over a number of years. There are two 
sources of funding for child care services withm the 
jurisdiction of the Subcommittee. 

The social services block grant (SSBG) program, authorized 
by title XX of the Social Security Act, is the largest single 
Federal source of direct funding for child day care. In fiscal 
year 1986, 52 of the 54 jurisdictions that receive these cunds 
identified child day care as one of the services provided with 
title XX funds. Most States use a sliding-scale formula to 
determine the family's payment level. 

A second source of child care funding is the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program, the nation's 
basic cash welfare program for children. The AFDC program 
reimburses welfare recipients for work-related child care. 
Currently, recipients receive up to $160 per month per child. 
H.R. 1720, the House-passed welfare reform bill, would increase 
the monthly reimbursement and would subsidise the child care 
expenses of working families for at least 12 months aCter they 
leave welfare. 

Individuals and organizations interested in presenting oral 
testimony before the fubcommittee are asked to discuss the 
following issues: 

To what extent is the demand for child care increasing? 

Hov well are current Federal programs responding to that 
demand? Is affordable quality child care available to 
poor families? 

Row do States and localities set priorities in the 
provision of government subsidized child care? How are 
the AFDC and sSBG child care funds coordinated? How are 
fee schedules established? 
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o Is additional Federal legislation needed to meet the 
child care needs of families, particularly those that 
are poor? Should existing programs be modified? If so,, 
how? 

DETAILS FOR SPBMISSION OF REQQEJTS TO BE HEARD ; 

Individuals and organizations interested in presenting oral 
testimony before the Subcommittee must submit their requests to 
be heard by telephone to Harriett Lawler or Diane Klrkland 
((202) 225-17211 no later than close of business* Thursday, June 
2, 1988. The telephona request must be followed by a formal 
written request to Robert J. Leonard, Chief Counsel* Committee on 
Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1102 Longworth 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. The Subcommittee 
staff will notify by telephone those scheduled to appear as 
soon as possible after the filing deadline. Any questions 
concerning a scheduled appearance should be directed to the 
Subcommittee ((202) 225-1025]. 

It is urged that persons and organizations having a common 
position make every effort to designate one spokesperson to 
represent them in order for the Subcommittee to hear as many 
points of view as possible. Time for oral preser,*:ations will be 
strictly limited with the understanding that a mor^ detailed 
statement may be Included in the printed record of the hearing. 
This process will afford more time for Members to question 
witnesses. In addition, witnesses may be grouped as panelists 
with strict time limitations for each panelist. 

In order to assure the most productive use of the limited 
amount of time available to question witnesses, all witnesses 
scheduled to appear before the Subcommittee are required to 
submit 75 copies of their prepared statements to the Subcommittee 
oftice, B-317 Rayburn House Office Building, at least 24 hours in 
advance of their scheduled appearance. Failure to comply with 
this requirement may result in the witness being denied the 
opportunity to testify in persolT 

WRITTEN STATEMEMT.S IN LIEO OF PERSONAL APPEARANCE ? 

Persons wishing to submit a written statement for the 
printed record of the hearing should submit at least six (6; 
copies of their statements by the close of business, Thursday, 
June 23, 1988, to Robert J. Leonard, Chief Counsel, Committee on 
Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 11C2 Longworth 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing 
written statements for the record of the printed hearing wish to 
have their statements distributed to the press and interested 
public, they may deliver 75 additional copies for this purpose to 
room B-317 Rayburn House Office Building on the date of the 
hearing. 

SEE FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS BEL OW; 

Eich statement pr»$enttd for printing to the Committee 6y » witness any written statement or exhifijt suhmitted for the 
printed record or any wntten comments in response to a request for written comments jnust conform to the guidelines listed below 
Any statemtnt or exhibit not in compliance with these guidelines will att be printed, but will be maintained m the Committee 
fnts for rtvtew and use by tht Committn 

1 All statements and *ny accompanying exhibits for printing must be typed in single space on legal st:e paper and may not 
excttd a total of 10 pages 

2 Ccpies of wholt documents submitted as exhibit mate, lal will not be acupted for printing Instead, exhibit material should 
be ref*renctd and quoted or paraphrased All exhibit material not meeting these specifications will be maintained m the 
CommittM flits for rtvlew and use by tht Committer 

3 Statements must contain the name and capacity in which the witness will appear or. for written comme ts the name and 
capacity of tht person submitting the statement as well as any clients or persons, or any organization for whom the witness 
appears or for whom t.ie statement is submitted 

4 A supplemental ShHt must accompany each statement i.sting the name full address, a telephone number where the witness 
or tht designated reprtsentative may be reached and a topical outline or summary cf the comments and recommendations 
in tht full statement This supplemental shHt will not be included m the printed record 

The above restrictions and limitations apply only to material being submitted for printing Statements and exhibits ar 
supplementary material submitted solely for distribution to the Members the press and pub'ic during the course of a pubhc hearing 
may be submitted in other forms 
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Acting Chairman Downey. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Times have changed for American children. No longer does the 
stereotypical American family include a working father and a mom 
who stays home to care for the kids. Mom has gone to work. 

Last year, 60 percent of all children under the age of 18 had a 
working mother. More than half of all children under the age of 6 
had a mother in the labor force. Where these children go when 
mother is working is of concern to all of us. 

For children under the age of 5, parents have three basic options. 
Nearly 40 percent of these children are in some form of family day 
care, spending the day in the home of someone else, cared for by a 
family day care provider or, less often, a relative. Roughly 31 per- 
cent of these children are cared for in their own home by a rela- 
tive. Organized child care facilities look after about 23 percent of 
all children. For older children, almost 14 million of them, the local 
school is the main day care center. However, a troubling 2.1 mil- 
lion of these children regularly spend time after school with no 
adult supervision. 

These working families are paying billions, roughly $11 billion a 
year, for their child care. According to the Census Bureau, 5.3 mil- 
lion families paying cash for child care services averaged $38 per 
week per child. Nearly 30 percent of these families pay $50 or more 
per week. The burden on single-parent families is especially large. 

Only 11 percent of America's employers provide some help to 
workers who need child care. The Federal Government has become 
an important source of child care subsidies. Annually, the depend- 
ent care tax credit subsidizes over $3 billion in taxpayer's child 
care expenses. For poor families, the AFDC program and the social 
services block grant are other important sources. Head Start, the 
co.Timunity services block grant, JTPA, and Federal nurrition pro- 
grams also provide some limited help. 

The demand for and the cost of child care grows larger each year 
despite our current Federal commitments. Our goal in these hear- 
ings is to learn about what is being done with current resources 
and how best to target any additional child care funds to those who 
need the help the most. We also want to consider how to assure 
that children in child care are in safe and healthy environments. 
This is a tall order and one that can be, and I am sure is, contro- 
versial. But these are our children, and we can either pay now or 
pay later. 

Mr. Pease is the onl> other member of the subcommittee present 
at the moment. Do you have anything to say, Don? 

Mr. Pease. Mr. Chairman, I think you have done an excellent 
job. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Thank you, Don. 

As is the custom of the committee, we have three Members of 
Congress, none of whom are here, as it is normally their custom to 
be late for things that are reasonably begun on time. Is Phil John- 
ston here? 

He is upstairs. Well, we will skip down to those of you who have 
thoughtfully come here on time and begin the process of taking 
your testimony first. For the first panel, we will hear from the 
Children's Defense Fund, Helen Blank, the director, child care divi- 
sion; from the National Child Care Association, Mark Rosenberg, 
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member of the board of directors— are any of ycu here? You are 
here. Good. And the National Center for Clinical Infant Programs, 
Peggy Pizzo, the senior program associate; and Roberta Barnes, the 
senior research associate of the Urban Institute. 
Helen, will you begin please? 

STATEMENT OF HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR, CHILD CARE 
DIVISION, CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 

Ms. Blank. We are delighted to be here, and we would like to 
thank the subcommittee for the work it has done in child care for 
the past year. We believe that the improvements made in the IVA 
disregard and the kind of support that you have begun to provide 
mothers who are moving off welfare and are on welfare to help 
obtain decent child care is a good start. At CDF, obviously, we 
always v/ant more, but we were very pleased to see the attention 
and the importance that child care received when you were work- 
ing on welfare reform. 

I would like to have my whole testimony inserted in the record. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Ms. Blank. We at CDF believe that this country has got to move 
ahead and do something about the kinds of child care choices that 
parents have. We, as many others, support mothers staying home 
with their children if they can, and we believe that every mother 
should have the right to do so. We do see many mothers working. 
Fifty-four percent of mothers of children under 6 are in the labor 
force. By 1995 two-thirds of our preschool children and nearly four 
out of five school age children will have a mother in the work 
force. 

Not one tax credit .proposal that has been suggested to this Con- 
gress would provide low or moderate income mothers with the 
income supplements or the health care that they need to stay 
home. While Congress is free and should look at these proposals on 
their merit, they are not child care proposals. 

We stand behind almost every European country who do have 
children's allowances for families whether they work or not, but 
who also have sound child care policies, good health insurance poli- 
cies, and strong housing policies. If we look at why women are 
working, they are working to put food on the table, liiey are work- 
ing to pay their housing. They are working out of economic necessi- 
ty. Two-thirds of women who work are single, married, widowed, 
divorced or separated or have husbands who earn less than $15,000 
a year. 

Families are making untenable choices in order to work, and we 
do not think that our children should suffer because we refuse to 
be honest about the kind of child care system that we ought to 
have. There were 47 children in Illinois who were very lucky last 
April. Their day care facility was shut down before anything could 
happen. These 47 children were being cared for in the basement by 
a single caregiver. Half of these children were under the age of 2. 

Many people say, 'Toor people prefer informal child care ar- 
rangements. ' You will hear later that upper income families 
choose child care centers, not poor families. These families outside 
Chicago were paying $25 a week for their child care. The average 
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cost of child care in that area was $75 a week. I do not think they 
wanted their children in a basement all day long with one care- 
giver. But I do not think that they had the money to purchase 
other child care. 

Dollars have a lot to do with what parents can afford. We are 
seeing an increasing number of tragedies because parents cannot 
make choices. Last October, in Washington, we read about Sandra 
James' 6-year-old son Jermaine who was left alone when she had to 
go to work without child care with a 6-year-old friend. They died 
because a fire broke out, and Jermaine's 8-year-old sister, who was 
looking after them, ran to get help and locked the door behind her. 
We are seeing an increasing number of children die in unregulated 
day care. 

When Eric Michael Brooks' parents testified before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Children this March, they cried out for national 
child care standards vvhich included standards on training to help 
caregivers cope with stress. Their 1-year-old son Eric died from a 
cerebral hemorrhage after his babysitter slammed his head on the 
floor when diapering him. 

Our first priority is the safety of our children, and we believe 
that any Federal child care initiative must have strong national 
standards, because States do not adequately protect children. We 
believe that we need new Federal funds to help families pay for 
care, but we believe that that care must be good care. 

In too many States in this country, one caregiver can care for 20 
4-year-olds. Imagine what you would do as a parent if you had to 
take 20 4-year-olds to a playground. I have a 15-year-old and a 12- 
year-old now, but I remember taking two 3-year-olds and an infant 
to the playground. That was about all I could handle. 

In too many States, one caregiver is responsible for more than 
five infants. In almost 30 States in this country, a parent does not 
have the right to visit a child's program at any time unannounced. 
Parent? are important sources of support to child care programs 
and can provide help in monitoring those programs. They have to 
be able to have access to these programs. But it is key that parents 
cannot be the only monitors of child care programs, and we need to 
improve the enforcement of standards. 

Child care is a serious problem for poor families. There are 2.7 
million children in this country who are poor, even though their 
mother works full time. While welfare reform measures will help 
families receive AFDC, as these parents move off welfare, they are 
still poor. A year of transitional child care is not adequate. If fami- 
lies do not get continued child care assistance, they are forced to 
pounce their children from place to place, or, worse yet, quit their 
jobs and return to dependency. 

It is key that we provide child care to working parents on a slid- 
ing scale so they receive diminishing help as their incomes go up, 
and do not have to move their children from program to program. 

The inability to find decent child care is a serious problem for all 
of our families because this country has refused to be Hciiest about 
the resources that we must invest in child care. There are an in- 
creasing number of studies which reveal that parentr are less pro- 
ductive on the job and more stressed because they are worried 
about their child care arrangements. 
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Many families have trouble finding good child care. Some econo- 
mists may tell you that the supply is not a problem because par- 
ents eventually find child care. The real issue is what they are 
finding. We know there is an infant care crisis. We have seen 108 
percent increase in the number of children under age 1 with work- 
ing mothers since the 1970*s, and the care is simply not there. It is 
more expensive because you must have more caregivers. A resource 
and referral program in Maryland reported to CDF that they haJ 
to give 118 references to one parent before she could find infant 
care. 

There are more programs for 3- and 4-year-olds, but parents are 
packaging the day for these children; moving them from a pre- 
school program to a family day car provider, yet to another provid- 
er. Studies show that some parents have two to three arrange- 
ments within a single day. That is not good for young children. 

School age child care is an absolute crisis. The Census Bureau 
says only about 2 million children are left home alone after school. 
That 2 million is too many. But when children are interviewed and 
the percentages, are much higher because parents are hesitant to 
admit that they leave their children alone. 

Title XX is the only source of direct support to help families pay 
for child care. Head Start is not a full-day program. The child care 
food program only provides meals for the children dependent care 
tax credit, while costing nearly $4 billion, does not help poor fami- 
lies because it is not refundable. It does not help make child care 
better and it does not increase the supply. It is impoitant for this 
committee to consider making the dependent care tax credit re- 
fundable because it is not equitable that poor families cannot use 
it. However, low-income families with no tax liability cannot take 
advantage of the credit. However, a refundable tax credit is only a 
limited policy stratpgy. If a parent earns $9,000 or $10,000 a year, 
they can only take so much out of pocket to pay for child care. 
They need direct help in meeting your child care needs. 

Some scholars have actually suggested eliminating tax credits 
completely because they do not give low or moderate income fami- 
lies enough assistance. We would not suggest that approach. They 
are an important source of help for moderate income families. But 
they by themselves are not a child care policy. 

When we looked at title XX's child care spending in 1987, we 
found 28 States when inflation was factored in who were spending 
less for child care in 1987 than in 1981. Twenty-three States were 
serving fewer children. 

Some States have moved ahead. California spends $300 million 
for child care, more than the amount reserved for child care serv- 
ices in the Hatch-Johnston child care. Yet, California serves 7 per- 
cent of eligible children. States such as Florida which served 90 
percent more children than in 1981, have 30,000 children on a wait- 
ing list. Georgia, which have moved little smce 1981, serves 1 out of 
13 eligible children. It has been forced to choose between cutting 
the number of children served and lowering caregiver wages and 
reducing standards. 

Spates cannot do it by themselves. Employers are playing a role 
in child care. It is not a role, if this committee is interested in poor 
families, that viill help poor families. Employers say that them- 
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selves. They do not pay for the cost of care. They may deduct a 
tamilys child care costs from their wages through the dependent 
care assistance plan. You have to earn about $25,000 or more to 
benefit from this approach. 

Onsite child care is a wonderful idea, but if you are a low-paid 
employee, that center might as well be in Siberia because employ- 
ers do not pay the cost of onsite child care. 

We did a survey of hospitals' onsite child care last summer. 
There are about 500 hospitals which provide the bulk of onsite 
child care because they cannot recruit nurses. One hundred 
twenty-nine providers responded to us. They were serving approxi- 
mately 12,000 children. Their waiting list contained almost 8,000 
children, and they were turning away two out of three babies. 

Some will say waiting lists are not reflective of the need for par- 
ents to find care. I think the issue is what care parents find. They 
are on waiting lists because they see a quality program, and many 
of them do not find quality programs. 

We do not think we can wait to address child care. We think 
there is a comprehensive solution that Congress can consider and 
can pass. It is the Better Child Care Services Act. This is a bill that 
now has the support of more than a third of the House and a third 
of the Senate. It is a bill that was put together through a 2-year 
process, bringing together parents, child care providers, adminis- 
trators of programs, and advocates from almost every Ctate in the 
country. People sat in a room, and they reached consensus on the 
kind of support the Federal Government must provide to help fami- 
lies. 

It is not a bill that puts all children in institutional child care 
settings. It IS a bill built on parental choice. We think it is key that 
parents should be able to choose small familv day care settings or 
child care centers. It is not a bill. that only helps the middle class. 
It is a bill that is targeted on low-income families. It is a bill that 
will create an infrastructure to help build a sensible child care 
system. It is a bill which r trengthens States current child care poli- 
cies. It helps to creates systems so families have a place to go to 
"J^d care. It creates significant new funds to help families pay for 
child care, which is absolutely essential. And equally important to 
helping families pay for care, it creates minimum Federal stand- 
ards. And we hope that you v/ill look closely at this initiative. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Ms. Blank follows:] 
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Helen Blank, Directoi:, Child Care Division, Children's Defense 
Pund, 122 C Street, NW, Washington, DC 20001, (202) 628-8787 

The Children's DeCense Fund appreciates the opportunity to 
testify to the Public Assistance Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The Children's Defense Fund (CDF) is a privately funded 
public charity dedicated to providing a strong and effective 
voice for children, especially poor and minoricy children and 
their families. We believe that parents, churches, business, 
nonprofit groups, and every level of governa.«>nt must work 
together to prepare America's children for the challenges and 
opportunities facing our nation now and in the future. 

We believe that every mother should have the choice to stay 
at home with her young children. However, our society does not 
currently support parenting at home nor help parents when they 
must go out to work. An essential component of this country's 
public policies should be adequate income support, children's 
allowances for families and parental leave policies which allow 
parents the job security and income support that they need to 
remain home during the critical early months after childbirth as 
well as sound child care oolicies. However, we are gravely 
concerned about the safety of our children whose mothers are 
working and do not believe that we can wait one minute longer as 
a nation to put in place policies and resources to protect these 
children. 

CDF as others watches the shockingly growing list of 
tragedies that are occurring as a result of our fragile child 
care system and the lack of adequate support to parents who aie 
working. Our first reason to move ahead immediately to address 
child care in this Congress must be the safety of our children. 

Jessica McClure was fortunate to have survived her fall into 
an uncapped well last ''ctober. She was being cared for by her 
aunt who operated an unregulated family day care home that 
enrolled nine children, more than the state of Texas allowed. 
Too many other children are not as fortunate as Jessica. 

o On October 12, 1987 every working parent's nightmare 

became a reality for Sandra James. Because she and her 
husband needed two jobs to support their family, she ' 
was working part time as a housekeeper at a local 
hotel. Affordable child care for her children was 
impossible to tind: in her community an estimated 
5,000 young children were competing for 453 available, 
day care slots. With no better child care option 
available Mrs. James left Jermaine, her six-year-old 
son, and his six-year-old friend, Amanda Crossin in the 
care of her eight-year-old daughter, Tinci. When a fire 
broke out in their apartment, Tina ran for help, 
inadvertently locking the two younger children in an 
apartment engulfed in flames. Before firefighters 
could rescue them, Jermaine and Amanda died. 

o On March 12, 1986, Eric Michael Brooks died ^ust two 
weeks before his first birthday in Omaha, Nebraska — 
from a skull fracture and brain hemorrhage he suffered 
when his baby sitter slammed the toddler's head on the 
floor while trying to change his diaper. Debra Brooks 
and her husband Michael have been working for better 
protections for children in child care since that day. 

0 In December, 1986, Fanny age two and Asif Khan, age 
four were killed and six children were injured when a 
fire broke out in an unlicensed family day care home in 
Brooklyn. Their family day care provider was caring for 
coo many infants and toddler? to get all the children 
to safety. 
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o Ten-ni:)nth-old Ashley Snead died of poisoning last July 
in Fairfax, Virginia from a prescription drug while in 
the care of a family day care provider who had been 
convicted of neglecting her own two children in 1968. 

o Tiffany Baptiste and another toddler died after a fire 
broke out in an unregulated family day care nome. 
Tiffany was one of nine toddlers trapped in the 
basement. 

America's children are vulnerable because our nation has 
failed to come to grips with today's realities. Most mothers of 
young children have joined the labor force, a massive demographic 
shift that has made decent child care a necessity fi,_ families 
from every income group. Our current patchwork child :are system 
is strained beyond capacity, it cannot meet the growing demand, 
forcing many families — especially low and moderate-income 
families — to leave their children in inadequate and sometimes 
dangerous child care situations. Too few children are in good 
child care situations. Too many are left alone, or with slightly 
older siblings, or in overcrowded, unsafe, or unstimulating care. 

The number of children with working parents will continue 
its rapid rise. By 1995 two-thirds of all preschool children and 
four out of five school-age children will have mothers in the 
work force. If our nation does not act now to begin to seriously 
and comprehensively address the child care crisis, parents will 
increasingly face impossible choices and young children will be 
left in increasingly inadequate care. 



Child Care is Essential to Help Families Be Self-sufficient. 

Parents need child care to enable them to work, pay the 
bills, and be more productive on the job. For many two-parent 
families today, a second income is all that stands between them 
and poverty. In 1987, the House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families found that 35 percent more two-parent families 
would live below the poverty line if the wives were not employed. 
Child care is essential to poor parents' ef torts to work and to 
lift their families out of poverty. Studies show that child care 
helps lower-income parents enter the work force, keep working, 
and earn more: 

o According to administrators of an ongoing work 
demonstration project sponsored by the Women's 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, affordable, quality child 
care serviC'3S are the ma^or unmet need of single 
^others who are seeking employment. 

o More than 200,000 non-working mothers of young 

children turn down job offers each month because they 
cannot find or afford child care, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. 



Child Care is Essential to Help Parents Be Prodoctive on the Job. 

Working families need decent child care to assure parents' 
job security and meet the needs of employers who are increasingly 
concerned about the negative affects of a patchwork child care 
system on their current and future labor force. 

o In a needs assessment conducted by Resources for Child 
Care Management (RCCM) and Bank Street College in three 
New Jersey companies with 931 employees who had 
children 12 and under, forty-six percent of the 
employees said that locating quality child care was a 
major problem. Forty-eight percent said that having an 
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adequate selection of child care was also a major 
problem. 

Parents are also forced to make multiple c'lild care 
arrangements which create added pressures: 

o The RCCM and Bank Street study found 38 percent of the 
families had as many as three to four different child 
care arrangements. 

o A study conducted at Hew York University of 664 employed 
parents working in state agencies and insurance or retail 
sales businesses, who had children 16 or under, found 
that parents had an average of 1.7 child care 
arrangements per child. 

Child care that incorporates the elements of high quality 
preschool and early childhood development programs is esp&cially 
effective in giving children from low-income families the 
foundation they need to learn basic academic skills and 
eventually lead better lives. Every one of our children has a 
valuable contribution to make to our nation's future. As the 
population of the country ages, the percentage of Americans who 
are children and young adults is shrinking. This decline will 
result in a smaller proportion ot Americans who will be entering 
the work force* Our country will depend more heavily on the 
skills of every young worker. In 1987, sixteen to twenty-four- 
year-olds made up 27 percent of the total working-age population; 
by 2005, that figure will fall to 20 percent. 

Of today's three- to five-year-olds who will be entering the 
labor force around the year 2005; 

o One in four is poor. 

o One in three is nonwhite, and of these, 40 percent are 
poor . 

o One in seven is at risk of Cropping out of school. 

Business and government leaders have begun to recognize that 
early childhood development programs that get children off to a 
good start can be a sound and cost-effective way to help low- 
income youngsters overcome early disadvantages. 



A Growing Number of Families Cannot Afford to Pay for Child Care. 

Despite the fact that child care is an essential service for 
a majority of America's families with children, finding 
affordable, available, quality child care is at best a daunting 
task, and is often impossible. 

Millions of American families cannot afford to pay for 
decent child care, whether their household has one income or two. 
A growing number of America's working parents are poor. In 1985, 
2*7 million children, or more than one-fifth of all poor 
children, were poor even though they had a mother who worked full 
time. Of the almost 5.3 million children younger than six who 
live in poverty, more than one-third have working mothers. 

Single parents--now struggling to raise one of every five 
American children— are even less likely to be able to afford 
child care. The median annual income for a single mother with at 
least one child younger than six was only $6,400 in 1985, less 
than the federally established poverty line for a family of two. 
The cost of child care for one child can equal nearly half of 
that median wage. 
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A California mother wrote to the Alliance for Better Child 
Care desperately searching for help in paying for child care: 



"t am a single parent of two children, ages four and 
nine. I have been trying for the last two years to get 
child care assistance! I am a working parent, but may 
soon have to quit so that 1 can take care of my 
children* They are presently in a day care center, but 
t am months behind on my payments and have borrowed 
from every person I know, z have been on a waiting 
list at the Child Resource Center for over two years, 
but their funds are low. 

Where can I get assistance? I do not want to quit and 
become another welfare dependent. But is there a 
choice? t have a job where I can advance and eventually 
support my family on my own. But now I need help. Is 
there any federal funding that can help me????" 



Too many parents make compromises in their search for 
affordable child care. A home outside Chicago that was closed 
last April by Illinois licensing authorities had 47 children, 
half of them under age two, being cared for in a basement by a 
single caregiver. Parents were paying $25 a week for this care 
because, as many of them said, they couldn't afford the average 
cost of child care in their area which is $75 a week. 

o A young New York City mother of two sets of twins, who hvd 



been forced to leave high school to care for a sick 
mother, yearned to return to school to get the skills she 
needed in order to find full-time work and to move off 
welfare. However, she could not afford a babysitter and 
did not want to leave her three- and four-year'*old 
children home alon6. Her counselors advised her to 
place the children in foster care where she would be able 
to visit them while she got herself back on her feet. 
The situation did not work out as she had hoped. The 
children were abused in the foster home and when she 
tried to get them back she was accused of being an unfit 
moth^^r. She was forced to go through a lengthy court 
proceeding to get the children back. 



FawLlies With Children of All Ages Search For Child Care. 

An increasing number of parents begin their search for child 
care when their children are infants. In 1987, 52 percent of 
mothers with children younger th,n ona were in the labor force. 

The rapidly escalating demand for infant care, coupled with 
its very high cost, makes the task of finding and paying for such 
care especially difficult. However, the need for infant care far 
exceeds the supply. A survey of 129 hospitals with on-site child 
care centers conducted in the spring of 1987 by CDF found that 
such centers turned away two out of chree babies. The centers 
were serving 12,336 children while 7 988 were on waiting lists. 

Parents of preschool children also search for child care, in 
Boston, Massachusetts the community school's, preschool and 
after-school child care programs serve 1,000 youngsters, while 
4,000 more wait to enroll. Although the progran has tripled in 
size in the past five years, it still cannot keep up with the 
demand* 

Finally, families of young school-age children face an acute 
shortage of school-age child care programs. While the Census 
Bureau escimates that slic*htly over 2 million children care for 
themselves after school, other studies which surveyed both 
students and parents indicate that this figure is an under- 
statement of the problem* The majority of young school-age 
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children either take care of themselves or are cared for by older 
siblings for some portion of after-school hours according to a 
Minneapolis area survey. The survey, conducted by the Center for 
Youth Development and Research at the University of Minnesota, 
included interviews with both parents and students. Among the 
children in kindergarten through third grade, about half are left 
to care for themselves or are cared for by siblings. 

Children spending a great deal of time alone are often 
consumed by fear: 

In 1984, children were invited to write to the language 
arts magazine Sprint , published by Scholastic, 
Incorporated, in New York City, in response to this 
theme: "Think of a situation that is scary to you. How 
do you handle your fear?" The readership of this 
magazine include fourth, fifth, and sixth graders from 
all over the country, and the exercise was designed 
purely as a way of stimulating children to practice 
their writing. The editors were stunned to discover 
that nearly 70 percent of the 7,000 letters that poured 
in dealt with the fear of being home alone, mostly 
while parents were working. 

Associates for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
quoted a majority of more than 1,000 teachers interviewed in a 
study as citing isolation and lack of supervision after school as 
the major reason children have difficulty in school. 



The Federal GoveriUBent Has Virtually Ignored Families' Child Care Needs. 

The child care crisis can only be met through an active 
collaboration among the federal government, state and local 
government, parents and the private sector. Despite the 
tremendous growth in demand for decent and affordable child care, 
the federal leadership required to address the problem in any 
systematic or substantial way has been non-e?cistent. whil*? some 
state governments and employers have made valiant efforts, most 
have not been able to ven appr0i.ch meeting the need, and too few 
have not made an effort to address child care issues. 

The federal government has no program with the sole purpose 
of providing direct assistance to help lower-income families pay 
for child care. The Child Care Pood Program is an important 
program, helping pay for nutritious meals served in child care 
centers and family day care homes. However, it does not address 
the cost of care. Head Start, a model early childhood 
development program, only provides care for a few hours and 
reaches less than 18 percent of eligible children. The amount of 
child care funded through the Community Development Block Grant, 
JTPA, WIN, and the Earned Income Disregard is very limited. The 
Title XX Social Services Block Grant — which provides the largest 
source of direct federal funds to states for child care also 
covers a wide range of other social service needs. 

Title XX suffered a 20 percent reduction in FY 1982, and 
since then received only two modest increase, not enough to 
offset the impact of either the 1982 cut or years of inflation. 
After adjusting for infl-ition, the federal Title XX appropriation 
for FY 1988 is less than half that of FY 1977. 

Some states have attempted to make up for shrinking federal 
help by increasing their state funding commitnents for child 
care. This trend has increased in th^ past three years, as more 
governors and state legislators have acknowledged the link 
between child care and their states' economic vitality. But 
states' overall spending for child care in real dollars is still 
stuck at roughly 1981 levels. In 1987, twenty-eight states spent 
less in real dollars for child care funded through the Title XX 
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Social Services Block Grant than they aid in I98I. Only 18 
states were serving more children than they did in I98I, while 
twenty-two states were serving fewer. At the same time, the 
number of children younger than six living in poverty rose by 
more than 40 percent. 

The largest federal effort to help families pay for child 
care comes throuc^h the dependent care tax credit. Low and lower- 
moderate income families, after the tax reform law takes full 
effect in 1988, have no or very small federal income tax 
liabilities, and will not be able to use the credit. 

The credit while providing important assistance to many 
families neither helps to expand the supply of child care nor to 
improve the quality of care. 

Even tax breaks that were refundable would not substitute 
for direct assistance because tax relief measures do not solve 
the basic problem of poor working families: they cannot afford 
the up-front cash outlay for child care, regardless of whether 
they can expect a partial reimbursement months later through the 
tax code. 

While employers are increasingly concerned about child care, 
in reality only approximately 3,500 out of six million employers 
have made any significant investment in child care for their 
employees. Only a handful of these employers provide funding 
assistance. On-site corporate child care centers may sound like 
an ideal solution to America's child care problem, but even these 
are limited. According to Fortune magazine, such centers have 
few openings and certain employees get preferential treatment. 
Manufacturers tend to locate child care centers at headquarters 
where higher-paid employees work, while offering no child care at 
their factories. Moreover, the costs are often high. The weekly 
fees at a new GSA center are $87.50 a week for preschool-age 
children and $115 for infants, or $4,550 and $5,980 a year. 



Significant Steps Must be Taken tminediately 

The years of inattention, combined with the changing 
demographics of our country, have stretched our child care system 
beyond the breaking point. We must move quickly and 
comprehensively to build a child care infrastructure that will 
ensure safe care for our children, help low-income parents to 
work and avoid dependence on welfare, and allow working families 
the peace of mind they need to be productive in their ^obs. 
While we must continually test new approaches in the delivery of 
services ar.d in helping families pay for child care, it is far 
too late to consider a pilot program as the federal response to 
child care. As a nation we have a serious problem which demands 
a serious response from the federal government. The Alliance for 
Better Child Care, now composed of over 130 national 
organizations, has consulted with policy makers, child care 
providers, administrators and parents across the country in a 
thoughtful, time-consuming process to devise such a response. 
H.R. 3660, the Act for Better Child Care Services, builds on 
state child care policies and the concept of parental choice, it 
would help states to put a solid infrastructure in place that 
states, local governments, employers, private chanties and 
parents could continue to enhance. 

The three issues the proposed legislation addresses are: 

o Affordability 

o Availability and 

o Quality 
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Affordability 

There is no doubt that states 
the size of their child care inves 
millions of families who cannot on 
decent child care: 



by themselves, regardless of 
tment, cannot offer help to the 
their own afford to pay for 



Half the counties in Kentucky do not offer child c 
assistance to low-income working familiej . 

Florida maintains a waiting list of almost 30.000 
children. 



In a 1986 survey, 230 public housing projects around 
the country with on-site child care centers reported 
combined waiting lists totaling 96,000 children, 

Seattle and New York City each serve only one of fiv< 
eligible children. 

Georgia serves only 8,000 out of an estimated 76,000 
children eligible for Title XX funded child care 
services. 



The state of California, which funds the largest 
school-age child care program in the nation, provides 
flli assistance to only 8,000 of the estimated 

500,000 eligible children. 



H.R. 3660 reserves 75 percent of the funding to help 
families pay for child care on a sliding fee scale basis, other 
provisions in the af fordability section are designed to address 
flaws in current policies which limit the availability of child 
care for low-income families. For example: 

o States would be required to pay the market rate of 

child care. Currently, the child care assistance that 
a poor parent receives from their state is often not 
enough to pay for the cost of child care, while local 
child care programs may charge from ten to twelve 
dollars a day, the state rates are more likely to be 
seven or eight dollars a day. Thus, child care 
providers are reluctant to serve low-income children 
because they can earn more by aerwing private-paying 
parents. This only serves to exacerbate our growing 
two-tier child care system. 



States would be required to pay higher reimbursements 
for infant care, comprehensive programs for adolescent 
mothers, and child care for handicapped children, all 
of which cost more and will not be readily available 
unless these higher costs are reflected in the rates. 



States would be required to reserve a minimum of ten 
percent of af fordability funds for state and local 
public preschool programs. Mead start and Chapter i 
preschool, programs, and preschool programs for the 
handicapped children, enabling these programs to extend 
their hours of service to full day and full year, it 
makes good sense to build on these quality programs 
which are for the most part targeted to low-income 
children. At thiu tine these programs cannot serve the 
needs of working parents because they only operate 
part-day. 
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Availabili.ty and Quality 



Resource and Referral 

Parents must have a place to turn in their community to help 
them find child care that meets their schedules. Resource and 
referral programs can facilitate this process in many ways. By 
keeping lists of licensed and regulated child care providers 
a resource and referral program can help parents locate quality 
child care. Adequately funded resource and referral programs can 
also be a major factor in improving the quality of child care by 
offering support services such as training to providers, and 
helping to recruit and support new family day care providers. 
Finally, because they keep track of the need for various kinds of 
child care, these programs can be of invaluable assistance to 
policy makers in planning the development of child care services 
in a community. 

The majority of states do not help fund the operating costs 
of a state wide system. California and Massachusetts fund the 
most extensive network^; of resource and referral programs. Only 
fourteen other states and the District of Columbia provide any 
state funds at all to start or operate such programs. Although 
an increasing number of employers are investing in resource and 
referral programs, these services are generally limited to their 
employees and are not made available to the wider community. 

HR«3660 would encourage the development of resource and 
referral programs throughout a state that woul? provide a range 
of essential services to both'^parents and the child care 
comn unity. 



Training 

One of the most consistent findings of research is that 
positive developmental outcomes accrue to children in programs 
with adequate numbers of staff trained in early childhood 
education skills. Specialized training in child development and 
early education h^s been shown repeatedly to affect children's 
social and cognitive gains in early childhood programs. Training 
appears to have three major benefits. First, it instructs adults 
in the skills that are required of excellent teacners. Working 
with children in groups entails special challenges such as 
retraining the attention span of children with different 
abilities and interests, and promoting positive social 
interaction. Second, skills in working with parents are also a 
vital part of training. Finally, training is a clear 
determination of an individuals*s commitment to the child care 
profession. Specialized training makes the job of child care 
easier for adults, thereby making the career more rewarding. 

Only twenty*six states require continuing training for 
teachers while they are employed in child care centers. Forty- 
two states do not require training for family day care providers. 
Twenty-two states do not require training before teachers come to 
work in child care centers. Seven states have no training 
requirements of any kind. 

H.R. 3660 would take a first step toward expanding the 
numbero? trained caregivers by requiring that~all states offer a 
minimum of IS hqiTrs of training per year, in areas essential to 
working iucceiifully with young childr_an7 for all caregivers. 
States would also help to develop and coordinate training 
programs, maintain clearTnghouses for child care training 
materiaTs, and offer scholarship assTstance programs for 
caregivers seeking to improve their skilxsT 
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Wages and Salaries 



Both the availability and quality of child care are 
undermined by low salaries offered in child care. Census Bureau 
data indicate that child care workers' wages actually shrank 25 
percent from 1979 to 1986. The mean hourly earnings of female 
full-time providers dropped from $2.67 to $1.99, measured in 
inflation**adju8ted dollars. 

Child care providers today are paid less per hour than 
animal caretakers, bartenders, and parking lot attendants. Only 
one-half of all child care workers receive health benefits: not 
even one in five has a retirement plan. Not surprisingly, many 
child care workers move on to other professions. 

Low wages result in high turnover— a problem that exacts a 
high cost from our children. The staff turnover rate is now 42 
percent a year in child care centers and 67 percent a year in 
family day care homes. Carolee Howes of the University of 
California at Los Angeles studied children in child care between 
eighteen months. and three years of age. She found major ill 
effects resulting from high turnover among providers. The 
children in her study whose day care providers changed several 
times demonstrated less self-control and less confidence than 
peers who had stable environments. 

worried Alabama mother talks about what staff turnover 
means to her child j 

I have a three-year old son in a day care program in a 
small rural area church. We have run into the problem 
of changing teachers every weeK or every other week or 
so. I have talked with the day care director who I 
respect very much and she says that the problem is not 
the children, but the pay.... While my son enioys 
school after he gets there, we have the problem of him 
not wanting to go in the mornings, especially Mondays 
because he does not know who to expect to greet him. 



3660 requires that states develop a plan to improve 
eliqible^ cniidren^ ~ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ Is Programsservlnq 

Protections to Ensure Children's Health and Safety 

The tragedies resulting from child care that is not safe are 
growing at an alarming rate. 

Current child care standards set by individual states vary 
widely and are often so inadequate that they fail to provide for 
the r^ost basic safety of the children in these programs. 

o Thirty-one states do not establish any maximum group 
size for preschoolers, while twenty-five states do not 
set a maximum for infants. Research shows that a small 
group is the key to each child's learning, health and 
safety. 

o Ten states have no specific health traini.tg requirements 
for staff in child care centers. At least seven states 
do not require staff to wash their hands, even after 
diapering youngsters. 

o Twenty-nine states have no regulations guaranteeing 
unlimited parental access to child care centers— 
another key safeguard of quality and safety. Thirty- 
five states do not guarantee parents unlimited access 
to family day care homes. 
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o Only three states require centers to meet the crucial 
recommendations of the National Association for 
Education of Young Children that no more than three 
infants should be cared for by one person. A low 
ratio enables a caregiver to pay adequate attention to 
each infant's feeding needs, safety, and development. 

The absence of standards hurts children and families. A 
1985 study of child abuse and neglect in North Carolina's day 
care programs found that complaints against unregistered family 
day care providers were three time as likely to be severe as 
those against registered homes. Furthermore, child care centers 
that were subject to lower state standards and less monitoring 
were five times as likely to be the subject of serious complaints 
as programs that met hiaher state standards and were monitored 
more frequently. 

Child development research clearly shows that low quality 
care has negative effects on children regardless of income. 

H»R. 3660 establishes a bare minimum safety floor for 
children in both child caFe'^centers and "Family ofay care homes and 
targets funds to help child care programs meet standards which 
would complement s ta te'Ticensinq laws. States have five years to 
meet these basic standards as well as"enforcement procedures that 
will ensure greater protections for parents. These protections 
include the establishment of consumer education programs to he f p 
parents make wise child care choices^ 8ettinq "up state chTId care 
hot lines forlf^itional cbxld care information, the expansion of 
trained staff to monitor child care programs and the guarantee o? 
unannounced viiTts to child care programs. When states meet the 
goals for standards and enforcement practices, their state match 
would drop from 20 to 15 percent. 

It is difficult to argue with the concept of setting a 
minimum floor to protect children. 

Other provisions to increase the supply of safe child care 
include requirements tKat s ta tes estabHsn lowinterest loan 
programs to start or renovate child care programs and that the^_* 
support organizaTions^which of^er help to family day care homes 
and work to recruit new family day care providers. 

Th« passage of the provisions included in K*R* 3660 would 
represent a first step towards putting this country's child care 
house in order. This is a a modest bill that responds to a set 
of extraordinarily serious problems that plague our child care 
system. These problems are not confined to any one community or 
geographic area. Across this country we hear growing reports 
that point to an increasingly vulnerable child care system which 
threatens the safety of our children. Too many families have 
faced unspeakable tragedies because they cannot locate cr afford 
decent child care, too many programs are considering closing 
their doors because they can no longer recruit or retain staff, 
too many parents have no idea where to turn in their communities 
to find help in locating minimally decent child care and too many 
staff in licensing departments are so overburdened that they 
cannot do a minimally adequate job of monitoring and providing 
help to child care programs in their state. 
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Acting Chairman Downey. Thanit you, Helen. 
Ms. Pizzo. 

STATEMENT OF PEGGY PIZZO, SENIOR PROGRAM ASSOCIATE. 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR CLINICAL INFANT PROGRAMS 
Ms. Pizzo. Congressman Downey, before I can start this testimo- 
ny, 1 have to add a pereonal note. Eight years ago, my husband and 
MTH to build a house for seriously ill children at the 

And I cannot sit here today and look at you and not thank 
you and Mrs. Downey for your help in making that a reality 
Acting Chairman Downey. Thank you. 

Ms. Pizzo. I would like you to see a very brief segment of a video. 
And I have thoughtfully considered whether to even show this to 
you. It IS an example of very serious emotional deprivation experi- 
enced by babies m an orphanage where too few caregivers are 
available to give the babies care. 

It is the kind of film which all of us saw as we were training to 
become child development experts. It is the reason why we wake 
up at night worrying about the kind of child care which is being 
delivered m this country under the jurisdiction of this committee 
and under the jurisdiction of State governments at the present 
moment m time. ^ 

jJ!5?f ^f^i^^u \ ^^""^^ Dr. Rene Spitz at work in assessing the 
mpact of both loss and neglect on babies who are in an orphanage 
where they do not receive individual attention. I know that it may 
De possible that some people will misrepresent this segment, but I 
cannot avoid the irresponsibility of someone else's deliberate misin- 
terpretation. 

It begins with Dr. Berrv Lra;:i.ton. The video is called, "Because 
Babies Are Our Future.' It is produced by the National Center for 
Clinical Infant Programs. 

[Videotape shown.] 

Ms. Pizzo. I do not want to take the time of the committee with 
the entire video. We want you to be aware that day care services 
are certainly not orphanages, and one would not be likely to see 
babies as deprived as this evin in very poor day care. However, less 
vivid manifestations of emotional neglect might be found in very 
understaffed day care programs that are indifferent to the basic 
emotional needs of infants and toddlers. 

fu^ ^? ^° things today: I am going to tell you who 

the National Center for Clinical Infant Programs is, who I am; I 
am going to tell you what our basic stance is towards the work of 
this committee and day care in general; I am going to briefly dis- 
cuss the issue of standards; and I am going to recommend three 
simple initiatives, inexpensive and noncontroversial, that would 
improve the quality of day care which is currently under the juris- 
diction of this committee. 

The National Center for Clinical Infant Programs, or NCCIP, 
was established m 1977 by a group of leaders from the fields of 
health, mental health, and child development. Dr. Brazleton was 
one of them. NCCIP is a national resource for knowledge about 
children under the age of 3. Publications, training institutes, a fel- 
lowship program and work with State governments in both early 
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intervention services and in day care are the principal ways that 
this knowledge is diffused at this moment in time. 

We are not lobby istsJ We do not endorse any specific pieces of 
legislation. But we are m an excellent position to advise Members 
of Congress both because of the depth of knowledge and because we 
do not have any financml linkage with child care programs or any 
other programs serving babies. 

I am a senior program associate, a senior member of the staff, 
with 20 years of experience in programs for children spanning 
direct hands-on work as an administrator of a child care center 
serving 120 children, and an instructor of family day care provid- 
ers, to service on the White House staff as an adviser on children's 
issues, including child care. 

I have in my testimony some research findings. I request that 
the entire testimony be inserted in the record. I want to say that 
these research findings show Ihe greater fragility of the infant, as 
well as the vulnerability of the new parent: for example, greater 
deaths from accidents during the first year of life. Children under 
one experience almost twice the rate of hospitalization, especially 
from respiratory disease. When babies under 2 years are abused a 
staggering 1 in 2 will die from that child abuse injury. This greater 
fragility causes NCCIP to adopt three strong stances with regard to 
publicly funded child care under your jurisdiction. 

One, good day care, freely chosen, is an enormous benefit tc chil- 
dren ai\d families. Second, all infants and toddlers in child care de- 
serve a high quality program, strict protection against both devel- 
opmental and health and safety hazards. Parents should be entire- 
ly welcome — you heard Helen testify about how they are not — in 
the child care program, and whenever possible, family support 
should be an integral part of the child care. 

Third, and you have heard from us before on this one, no parent 
should be forced to leave a baby in child care. Required participa- 
tion in the work force should not apply to mothers of children 
under three. And we particularly commend the committee who 
championed this principle at the Federal level in drafting the wel- 
fare reform legislation last year. We want to thank you for your 
attention to this. 

We would have strongly preferred that States not be given even 
the option to require— again, I use the word "require" — mothers of 
children under the age of three to leave their babies as a condition 
for assistance under AFDC. 

Let me talk for a minute about standards. Research demon- 
strates that there are certain regulatable characteristics of day 
care which have a profound influence on the young chi^d. For ex- 
ample, the largest study of day care ever completed, the national 
day care study, demonstrated that infants in the larger groups 
with fewer caregivers showed more overt distress and more apathy 
than babies in the smaller groups with a sufficient number of care- 
givers, that is three or four babies to one attentive caregiver. In the 
larger groups, they were also more frequently exposed to dangerous 
situations. 

Studies of family day care also demonstrate that trained care- 
givers in small groups are associated with such child characteris- 
tics as good language development and social interactions less 
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fraught with aggression, more characterized by cooperaMon I 
would like you to pav attention to that because of a research find- 
fii^ing'" *° ^^^^ ^" * minute, a very exciting new 

The Congress will have the opportunity to debate the issue of 
standards for day care as it considers the Better 
Child Care Act, and especially the issue of State standards versus 
Federal standards. As that debate proceeds, this committee has al- 
ready taken an important step-and, again, I would like to com- 
mend you— toward improving protection for children in day care fi- 
nanced under the AFDC income disregard. For as we sit here 
today, no Federal statute, until your welfare reform bill is signed 
and on ite way into implementation, no Federal statute prohibits 
the use of funds under your jurisdiction from the support of family 
day care homes in nine States which do not require these homes to 
comply with any standard. Any standard. Not immunization, not 
protection against a caregiver with a criminal record, not a safety 
standard, nothing. 

In these 9 States, family day care homes are not required to 
meet any State licensing or State registration. In 37 States, some 
tamily day care homes are permitted to operate without meeting 
the State s own laws. This committee is to be commended, first, for 
increasing the amount of child care expenses that can be disregard- 
ed; and, second, for requiring States to both develop standards if 
none exist, and to apply those standards to at least those day care 
homes serving two or more children. 

I ^^'^^ needs to be done. Let me give you some examples. Current- 
^' L^rJf^^P^'".'"^* ^2 or more 2-year-olds to be cared for by one 
adult. Twenty-eight States require neither experience nor any form 
ot education or training for individuals seeking to provide child 
care in their own home. Ten States do not have an immunization 
requirement for family day care, and 16 States have no reference 
at all to hand-washing. Both of these omissions facilitate the 
spread of infectious diseases in day care. Both are simple and could 
be changed quickly. 

The cost of infant day care centers ranges from a high of $200 a 
«rp^™^°'f°" ^ week in Chicago; family day care homes 

are ranging from $150 a week in Boston to between $35 to $125 a 
«9nn Washington D.C. This committee's recommendation of 
«TRn fuT-**^ ^^^}^^^^ under 2 is a welcome increase from the 
$lbO that It IS currently. But in cities like Boston and Chicago, it is 
going to relegate children to the cheapest possible form of care, if 
they can find a provider, a family day care provider. A good dav 
care center is absolutely out of the question for the families that 
we care about. 

I would like the committee to note that high quality infant child 
care for economically disadvantaged children, freely chosen, has 
enormously wonderful benefits. There is a new research study 
which has just shown the following: Ten years after their participa- 
tion in the Syracuse University Family Development Research Pro- 
gram, children had a 6-percent rate of juvenile delinquency-these 
are children from the poorest of the poor in that community-com- 
pared to a 22-percent rate for children in the control group Not 
only was the control group delinquency rate almost four times 
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greater, but the offenses were much more severe. In addition, the 
cost to the court and the probation department for handhng these 
cases was estimated at $12,000 for the program group and $107,000 
for the control group. These are children who were followed over 
the course of 10 years. 

So we know what quality day care is precisely. We know exactly 
how to do it. And when our grandchildren hold us accountable for 
the kind of child care programs we have allowed to develop in our 
Nation, they will undoubtedly ask us, when we knew exactly what 
to do, why we refused to do it. They will undoubtedly ask us why 
we watched as $660 million social services block grant funds flowed 
into child care programs whose safety and whose quality we know 
very little about. Currently, we do not even investigate what the 
child care financed by this $660 million looks like at all. 

If you ask me, or you ask any witness, whether children suffer 
physical or emotional neglect in some of these day care programs, I 
would have to tell you the following: The most remarkable finding 
of the national day care study 10 years ago is very reassuring: that 
despite legal permission in many States to operate at levels that 
border on child neglect, most providers were operating at levels 
that were closer to what we would call good practice. Most provid- 
ers of infant day care were somehow managing to assign only four 
infants under 18 months to every caregiver. But this study, the 
major study of day care in the United States, did identify centers, 
financed by public funds under the jurisdiction of this committee, 
where as n.any as 14 toddlers were being cared for by just 1 adult. 

Today, we could not tell this committee whether under ono of its 
statutes it is providing funds to prevent or remedy child neglect 
who under another one of its statutes, for example the social serv- 
ices statutes, it is providing funds which are ending up financing 
services that neglect children. 

Despite an available statutory authority for carrying out such 
factfinding and the modest costs of such activities, we are silent 
before the Nation about the kind of care to which we are enthusi- 
astically consigning children of mothers struggling to get off or 
stay off welfare. The Better Child Care Act provides some good so- 
lutions to this. 

With regard to child care funded under your jurisdiction, there 
are three simple initiatives I would like you to think about. One, 
finance and require the Children's Bureau to investigate and 
report on the national profile of day care programs that are cur- 
rently funded under your jurisdiction. The Children's Bureau has 
the statutory authority for doing this. You do not have to create a 
new authority. But in this administration, you may have to require 
that this work be done. 

Two, encourage the States to continue the trend away from a flat 
age-indifferent reimbursement rate for day care. In the 1970's, pro- 
viders who cared for infants did not get a different reimbursement 
rate than those who cared for 4-year-olds, even though they had to 
have more staif, or family day care mothers took in less children. 
New, today, 20 States pay a higher special rate for infant day care. 
This could be encouraged. 

Third, require the Federal Government to encourage State ad- 
ministrators to form interagency agreements among the State 
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social services, the nutrition people, social services people, health, 
mental health m order to finance, where needed, immunizations 
and n?alth assessments for every chiid in publicly funded child 
care. This is unimportant protection against health and safety haz- 
ards m day care, but it is also a really excellent way of linking 
your efforts with the other efforts of the Congress to identify chil- 
dren with special needs at a very young age, which is an action ar- 
dently supported by the Congress under Public Law 99-457. Funds 
for these initiatives, conducted as research and demonstration 
projects, can be authorized under title IV of the Social Security 

I had planned to close with a bit of an emotional appeal to you I 
think time is limited, and 1 will stop here and be happy to take 
questions, if you would like. 

[The statement of Ms. Pizzo follows:] 
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TESTIMONY ON 
CHILD CARE AND LC3W-INC0ME FAMILIES 
Peggy Pizzo 

National Center for Clinical Infiint Programs 

Congressnai Downeyt Members of the Subcommittee on Public 
Assistance, Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives 

I would like to see a very brief segment of a video called 
"Because Babies Are Our Future", produced by the National Center 
for Clinical Infant Programs. This segment shows Dr. Rene Spitz 
at work in assessing the impact of both loss and the neglect on 
babies who need to be touched, played with and held. The picture 
you will 3ee is of extreme emotional deprivation occurring in an 
orphanage. This is emotional neglect carried to an extreme, it 
is this nightmare which has made many of us so concerned that 
infants not be exposed to child care services which relegate them 
to confinement in cribs without individual attention from caring 
adults who handle, play and talk to them. 

VIDEO SEGMENT 

Day care services are not orphanages and one vrould not be 
likely to see babies as deprived as this even in very poor day 
car However , less vivid manifestations of emotional neglect 
might be found in very understaffed day care programs indifferent 
to the basic emotional needs of infants and toddlers. 

The National Center for Clinical Infant Programs (NCCIP) was 
established in 1977 by a group of leaders in health, mental 
health and development. Their common interest and expertise was 
in the social and emotional as well as physical and cognitive 
development of children from birth to age three. NCCIP is a 
national resource of knowledge about the first three years of 
Mfe. Publications, training institutes, a fellowship program, 
and work with state governments are the principle ways this 
knowledge is diffused. In the area of infant day care, NCCIP 
hosted under the leadership of Professor Edward zigler of Yale 
University a consensus meeting of top researchers around the 
country who have resolved some of the controversy around the 
effects of infant day care research and recommended a variety of 
acceptable research initiatives. NCCIP also works with state 
governments around child care, under a grant from the Mailman 
Foundation. In this project, we identify promising State 
strategies such as the cooperation between Head Start and family 
day care in a demonstration project in the state of Washington, 
where some homes are designated as Head Start family day care 
homes . 

We are not lobbyists. We do not endorse specific pieces of 
legislation. We are in an excellent position to advise members 
of Congre" w however, both because of the depth of knowledge 
possessed by both Board and staff and because we have no 
financial responsibility for child care or other programs serving 
infants and toddlers. 

I am a Senior Program Associate at NCCIP, a member of the 
senior staff, with 20 years experience in both policymaking and 
actual programs for chiWren. That experience has covered a wide 
range from work as an administrator of an inner-city day care 
center ser/ing 120 children and an instructor of family day care 
providers to wurk as a White House advisor on children's issues, 
including child care. 

As you have seen, research in orphanages and hospitals tells 
us that babies and toddlers suffer significant emotional und even 
physical distress when they are not touched, played with, held, 
and talked to - in short, when they are neglected because there 
are too few staff. Research also tells us that even in the last 
twelve years of the twentieth century, the health and safety of 
babies is still fragile: 

^ o children under age one have more deaths from accidents 

than any other -single year of childhood. 
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o children under one experience almost twice the rate of 
hospital use than slightly older children, with respiratory 
disease a lead cause of hospitalization. 

° i^J^SS?^ represent only 22% of all children, infants 

and toddlers account for :o% of the reported cases of child 
abuse each year. Among babies under two years, a staggering 
iA" abused will die. Once again, correlations 

with other forms of stress are apparent; handicapped infants 
and toddlers are more likely to be abused. (NCCIP, 1987) 

..^^J^^t convergence of greater developmental and health and 
safety fragility of the infant- as well as the vulnerability of 
the new parent - causes NCCIP to adopt two strong stances with 
regard to publicly funded child care un^'er your jurisdiction. 

o All infants and toddlers in child care deserve a high 
quality service, with strict protection against both 
developmental and health and safety hazards. Parents should 
be entirely welco.Tie in the child care program, whenever 
care ^^^^^^ support should be an integral part of child 

o NO parent should be forced to leave a baby in child care. 
Required participation in the work force should not apply to 
mothers of children under 3. We particularly commend the 
members of the Committee who championed this principle at 
the federal level in drafting the welfare reform 
legislation. We would have strongly preferred that states 
not have the option to require mothers to leave their babies 
in child care as a condition for assistance under Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children AFDC). 

The Issue of standards 

Why do child development experts advocate such standards as 
few babies per caregiver and training for all providers? Why do 
we concern ourselves about the details of health and safety 
standards? Research demonstrates that these regulatable 
Characteristics of day care can powerfully influence the chilc». 
The largest study of day care ever completed, the National Day 
Care Study, demonstrated that infants in the larger groups with 
less caregivers si.owed more overt distress and more apathy than 
those in small groups of 3 or 4 staffed by an attentive 
caregiver. They were also more frequently exposed to dangerous 
situations. studies of family day care homes also demonstrate 
21,^^^ u caregivers and small groups are associated with such 
Child characteristics as good language development and social 
interactions less fraught with aggression and more characterized 
by cooperation. (Clarke-Stewart and Gruber, 1984; Howes, 1983 
and Rubinstein, 1985). 

At this moment in the history of child care, the executive 
branch of the federal government is content in the belief that 
protection and quality are best assured by current state and 
local standards. The Congress will have the opportunity to 
debate this as it considers proposed legislation such as the Act 
for Better Child Care. As that debate proceeds, this Committee 
* important step towards improving protection for 

children in day care financed under the AFDC Income disregard. 
For as we sit here today, no federal statute prohibits the use of 
funds under your jurisdiction from the support of family day care 
homes in nine states which do not require these homes to comply 
with any standard - not immunization, not protection against a 
caregiver with a criminal record, not safety requirements. m 
these nine states, family day care homes which provide care for 
fewer than five children are not required to meet any state 
licensing or registration. in 37 states, some family day care 
hemes ard permitted to operate without meeting the 8tate*8 own 
requirements. This Committee is to be commended first for 
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increasing the amount of child care expense that can be 
disregarded and second for requir ing states to both develop 
standards if none exist and to apply those standards to at least 
those day care homes serving two or more children. More needs 
to be done in ass ur ing protection for babies and toddlers in 
child care. Let me give you some examples of that need 
currentlyi 

o 7 states permit 12 or more two year olds to be assigned 
to each adult, a condit ion which fosters emotional 
neglect and accidental physical injury. 

o 28 states require neither experience nor any form of 
education or training for individuals seeking to 
provide child care in their own homes. Only 9 states 
require any ongoing training for family day care 
providers . 

o IC states do not have an immunization requirement for 
fami ly day care, and 16 states om.U any reference to 
handwashing. Both omis&ions facilitate the spread of 
infectious disease (Morgan, Gwen. 1986) 

0 The costs of infant day care centers ranges from a high 
of $200 a week in Boston to $125 a waek in Chicago; 
homes from $150 a week in Boston to $35 to $125 a week 
in Washington, d.C. (Morgan, Gwen, 1987) 

Protective standards cannot be met unless the funds are 
provided to do so. The Committee's recommendation of $200 a 
month for children under 2 is a welcome increase from the current 
$160 a month. But in cities like Boston and Chicago it will 
relegate children who must depend on family day care homes to the 
cheapest care " if their parents can find any provider at this 
rate, A good day care center is completey out of the question. 

It is important to note, as I will describe below, that 
research shows that many day care providers will adopt for 
themselves a much higher standard than the ones permitted by 
state laws. Such is the dedication of individuals whom the 
Secretary of Labor identifies as making less than $12,000 a year 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1988). But at this moment in the 
history of child care, we do not know how many providers adopt 
good practices in the face of state licensing laws which tolerate 
neglectful behaviors. 

Recent research findings highlighted 

1 would like the Committee to note that high quality infant 
child care for economically disadvantaged children, freely chosen 
by parents, and with high levels of contact with parents will pay 
our nation back many times over for its investment. Consider the 
most recent findings of the Syr ac use University Fami ly 
Development Research Program, which was headed by Dr. Ronald 
Lally, a member of NCCIP Board of Directors. From an article 
published in Zero to Three, the journal of the National Ceiiter 
for Clinical Infant Programs we findt 

Ten years after their participation in the Syracuse 
University Family Development Research Program, 
children had a 6% rate of juvenile delinquency compared 
to a 22% rate for children in a control group. Not 
only was the control-group delinquency rate almost four 
times greater, but the offenses were much more severe. 
In addition, the cost to the court and probat ion 
department for handling the cases was estimated at 
$12 , 000 for the program group and $107, 00 for the 
control group... 

In addition to the findings on juvenile delinquency, family 
interview data indicated that program families tended to value 
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personal prooiens, and see schooling as a vital part of their 
life. - Lally et al. "Follow-up study of the Syracuse University 
Family Development Research program, 1988." 



Me know what quality day care ic - precisely, we know that 
good child care for economically disadvantaged children is 
associated with longterra savings to our nation, that measurably 
less school failure and less incarceration will most likely occur 
in a population of low-income children who participate in a high 
quality child care program characterized by extensive parent 
contact. *^ 

When our grandchildren hold us accountable for the kind of 
child care programs we have allowed to developed in our nation, 
they will undoubtedly ask why, when we knew exactly what to do, 
we refused to do it. They will undoubtedly also ask why we 
watched as $660 million in Social Services Block Grant funds 
flowed into child care whose actual safety and quality we can say 
very little about. For despite our certain knowledge about what 
Characterizes the type of child care that protects children from 
disease and injury and points them toward success in school we 
have turned away from even investigating what the programs 
financed by this $660 million look like at all. If you ask me- 
or any witness-whether children suffer physical or emotional 
neglect in some day care programs financed by federal funds, I 
would have to tell you the following. The most remarkable 
finding of the National Day Care Study ten years ago is 
reassuring: that despite legal permission in many states to 
operate at levels of care that border on child neglect, (twelve 
toddlers assigned to one adult, for example) most day care 
centers in the sample studied chose then to assign only four 
infants under 18 months to every caregivei. However, the 
National Day Care Study did identify centers - supported with the 
federal funds that this committee authorizes - where as many as 
: assigned to each adult. Today, we could not 

tell this committee whether under one of its statutes it provides 
funds to prevent the neglect of children and under another of its 
statutes it provides funds to some day care services which carry 
out the kind of neglect that this committee works so hard to try 
and prevent. There is in progress one good national study about 
the staffing of day care centers: the Child Care Staffing Study. 
But over a decade, no national studies or surveys of the actual 
health and safety or quality of center and family day care 
programs have been commissioned. Despite an available statutory 
authority for carrying out such fact-finding and the modest costs 
of such activity, we are silent before the nation about the kind 
Of care to which we enthusiastically consign children of mothers 
struggling to get off or stay off welfare. 

Bills like the Act for Better Child Care deal with the 
problem of unacceptable standards by setting a few federal 
standards and then concentrating resources in the improvement of 
the broad array of state and local regulations. Although the 
National Center for Clinical Infant Programs does not endorse 
specific legislation, we think this approach to the issue of 
standards is good. 



Recommendat i ons 



In carrying out responsibility for the child care programs 
funded under your jurisdiction, the Committee could make a 
major difference for children and families with the 
following three initiativesi 

1. Finance and require the Children's Bureau to investigate and 
report on the national profile of day care program 
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for such fact-finding is already provided under the Children's 
Bureau Act of 1912. This work should build on both the 
me'.hodology and the personnel involved with the National Day Care 
Study. 

2. Encourage the states to continue the trend away from a flat 
age-indifferent reimbursement rate for day care. In the 1970s, 
providers who cared for infants received exactly the same 
reimbursement for babies as they did for four year olds, despite 
the fact that they would either have to hire more staff to care 
for the babies and toddlers or, in the case of family day care 
providers who looked after babies, care for fewer children (and 
thus deny oneself income) . Twenty (20) states now pay a higher 
special rats for infant care, a hopeful sign. 

3. Require the federal government to encourage state 
administrators to form interagency agreements among the state 
social services, nutrition, family support, health and mental 
health agencies in order to finance, where needed, immunizations 
and health assessments for every eligible child in day care. 
The state's special education community might like to participate 
as an excellent way of locating and planning services for babies 
and toddlers with special needs - an action ardently supported by 
the Congress. Funds for research and demonstration projects 
which could support these three initiatives can be authorized 
under Title IV of the Social Security Act. 

Most of the other measures which improve the quality of 
care, such as training; support for resource and referral 
agencies and for family support/resource programs; regular state 
review and improvement of state and local standards are embodied 
in the Act of Better Child C^re or in other pieces of 
legislation. There three simple initiatives, mentioned above, 
could be usefully pursued as a way to improve child care over 
which you have authority. 

Tomorrow morning , if you drive to the Capitol , I hope you 
will choose streets where low-income mothers and small children 
can be found making their way to day care. I hope you will watch 
the faces of the childen carefully and ask yourself what kind of 
child care these children move towards, whether it is financed by 
funds that fall under your jurisdiction and what response will be 
yours as they live out their lives profound ly influenced by 
decisions you make as a member of this Subcommittee. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. 
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Acting Chairman Downey. I have just one question for each of 
you. 

Ms. Blank first. Later today, Mr. Rector will testify from the 
Heritage Foundation. He'll quote a Department of Labor day care 
report, claiming ''There is no evidence in support of the contention 
that there is a general national shortage of available day care." 

Ms. Blank. We disagree. I think again if you talk to economists, 
they will say parents find day care. If you talk to parents and ask 
them whether they're satisfied with their day care, many of you 
will tell you they are not. 

We know that studies show that the single most critical factor 
that keeps low-income women from working or going into training 
programs is lack of day care. Two hundred thousand women each 
month turn down job offers because of the lack of day care accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau. And study after study show similar re- 
sults. 

We know that if you need infant care, you're not so dissimilar 
from that mother in Maryland who had to have 118 references 
before she could find a provider. We know that as Peggy testified 
that where those infants are, because of the cost and the lack 
standards, should cause us great concern. Many 3- and 4-year-olds, 
as I said, have multiple child care arrangements that their parents 
are packaging. There are more preschool programs, but at 11 
o|clock, children are going somewhere else, and sometimes at 3 
o'clock they are going yet somewhers else. 

Child development experts are concerned about children moving 
back and forth among different care givers in a single day. We 
know that school-age children are prematurely being granted ex- 
traordinary responsibility. Six- and seven-year-olds are coming 
home alone. As I said, 2 million is too many. A University of Min- 
nesota study which interviewed parents and children, found that 
among the children in kindergarten through third grade, about 
half are left to care for themselves or are being cared for by sib- 
lings. 

School teachers are worried. They saj; the children are doing less 
well in school because chey're not getting adequate adult supervi- 
sion. 

People who run hotlines for school age children, are finding that 
these children are scared and nervous. They are being asked to be 
grownups much, much too early. 

Families are working. The solution is not to say mothers should 
go home. We have got to provide decent care. And I think we've got 
to look at quality. It isn't just supply. 

Yes, if you're desperate, you find day care. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Ms. Pizzo, you mentioned that you al- 
ready kno>y precisely what quality day care is, and that our grand- 
children will hold us accountable for refusing to act when we know 
exactly what to do. 

I'm not sure I know exactly what quality day care is. Can you 
give us a short definition of what it is in your mind? 

Ms. Pizzo. Sure. In a day care center for infants and toddlers, it's 
providing care for about three to four babies per care giver with a 
care giver who is either trained or participating in traming at the 
time. And that training should cover a span ranging from health 
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and safety issues, first aid, other kinds of concerns, prevention of 
infectious diseases to our concerns about child development and 
how babies develop intelligence and emotional security. 

In addition quality day care makes sure that basic protections 
against infectious diseases, which is a big risk for very young chil- 
dren no matter where they are, whether they're in day care or not, 
are in place. These protections include immunizations, hand wash- 
ing, other kinds of concerns like that. 

Third, it's providing support to parents. I think extensive in- 
volvement with parente is really critical. 

Fourth, it's providing the kind of environment, physical environ- 
ment which is safe and stimulating. 

In day care centers, that's what quality is basically. And I can 
give you a lot more detail about it. 

In a family day care home, quality is principally making sure 
that no more than about five children are cared for by any one 
family day care provider. If she wants to take in more children, it's 
a good idea, as is happening in many States, that she engage the 
services of an assistant who would help her. And of those five chil- 
dren, it's important that no more than about two of them be under 
the age of two so to assure the kind of individual attention, which 
both prevents accidental injury, and also gives children the kind of 
attention they need to grow up well. 

Again, that family day care provider should either be trained or 
be participating in some kind of ongoing training, to build on her 
existing store of knowledge about children. Remember, many 
family day care providers come into their work at the age of 18, 19, 
20, and they know ver^ little to start with. Work with parents is 
also important in family day care and the safety of the environ- 
ment is of central concern as well. 

In thinking about quality, there are these four things to think 
about, at least four dimensions of quality with regard to each type 
of care, center-based and home-based care. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Last, if I'm a parent and I live in a 
State that has no regulations with respect to the number of care 
givers that should be in the home and in an informal setting, why 
should I not, as a parent, ask the necessary questions and deter- 
mine what is an appropriate home for myself? Why should the 
State be in the position of doing that for me? 

If I have a child, and Tm trying to find a day care setting for it, 
and Tm in one of these nine States, I'm capable of asking ques- 
tions, am I not, myself, about what is an appropriate setting and 
what isn't? 

Ms. Pizzo. Well, you might very well be. But there might well be 
some things that you might not think about. 

For example, going into a day care center for infants and tod- 
dlers, looking at it with regard to your own children, you might not 
ask what kinds of sanitary precautions they're taking, how often 
are the surfaces washed after diapering, what solutions are used, 
hov^ often do the care givers wash their hands in between each dia- 
pering? You might not ask what types of nutrition is available to 
the babies. You might not ask what happens over the course of the 
day; how often the babies spend time in cribs or playpens, how 
often are they out. 
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What Vm saying to you, Congressman, is that you might, you 
might be the sort of person who has looked up this and studied it 
and thought a great deal about it. But your next door neighbor 
might not. And, in addition, you have a concern for many families 
in this country who do not have the kind of freedom, feeling of 
freedom that you and I would bring to asking questions in a child 
care program, because they are desperately trying to find work or 
to maintain a job. And the pressure to accept any kind of program 
that's available, as long as it looks reasonably okay, just a place of 
some kind to leave a child. 

That pressure is so intense that even you or I might find our- 
selves in the position of not asking those questions. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Let me ask you, is there any evidence 
to suggest that unregulated day care by neighborhood day care 
mothers is any less good than licensed r^ulated care? 

Ms. Pizzo. There is a study in North Carolina which showed that 
day care providers were three times as likely to have child abuse 
reported in the family day care home if they were unlicensed or 
unregistered. 

We seem to have a long history in this country of making sure 
traditionally that child care programs in this State were licensed 
or registered. And as this study shows, it seems to be an important 
correlation with protection of children against child abuse. 

Acting Chairman Downey. I want to thank you both for testify- 
ing today. 

Tom and Nancy, if you would come up, please. 

We took the Children's Defense Fund and the National Child 
Care Association out of order only because they were here first. 

We will go back to our schedule and take Mr. Tauke and Ms. 
Johnson and Philip Johnston, and then go to our final panel. 

Is Mike Rosenberg here? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes. He's still right here. 

Acting Chairman Downey. OK. It is the committee's intention to 
take you and Ms. Barnes after the other witnesses have testified. 
I think you were here first. We will begin with Mrs. Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NANCY L. JOHNSON. A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the op- 
portunity to testify before this subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Affordable and accessible child care is especially important and 
pressing for low-income families. And I commend you for holding 
these hearings because low-income working families are the one 
group that Federal child care policy has consistently ignored. 

You know the new demographics of the work force, that the 
number of mothers of young children working has more than tri- 
pled since 1950. You've heard the number of working women will 
have to increase if we are to forestall a labor shortage at the turn 
of the century, and have read the Secretary of Labor's Task Force 
Report on Child Care, v/hich tells us that women will comprise 
over three-fifths of the new entrants into the labor force between 
1986 and the year 2000. 
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You are well familiar with statistics on poverty that tell us that 
families headed by a woman are at great risk of being very poor. 

All of this means that women working is not only the norm in 
today's society, but the strength of our economy in the future de- 
pends upon it. Child care is not a choice or a luxury, but a matter 
of economic survival for our people and our Nation. It also means 
that the changing role of women in the work force is changing 
their role in families, and forcing some children to forego the sense 
of stability and security that most traditional family units used to 
provide because of our inability to deal with the child care crisis 
that faces us. 

I have been involved in a child care debate ever since I was elect- 
ed to Congress, and before that as the Senate Chair of an oversight 
committee. I won't go into the details, but in 1981, we did an ex- 
haustive study, not only of the issue, but of licensure in Connecti- 
cut and how it was and was not working, Connecticut is one of the 
most progressive States and I believe my experience is of some rel- 
evance and available if I can be of help in that area. 

Tvt: come before your subcommittee on other occasions to discuss 
my first child care proposal directed specifically at the needs of 
low-income families. H.R. 1572, as you will recall, is still, in my es- 
timation, an essential proposal to meet the child care needs of 
working poor, and should be a part of any broader child care legis- 
lation. 

It is an aggressive head-on attack at the affordability of child 
care for low-income families by providing income-related subsidies 
to assure that working low-income families can afford day care. 
And that piece of the action segregated from the general program 
is extremely important. My bill does it, and so does the Tauke pro- 
posal. It's something that the Johnson-Hatch bill and the ABC bill 
do not do. They allow it, but they don't segregate that effort, and I 
think we must segregate that effort to provide income-related sub- 
sidies. 

My second bill, the Child Care Services Improvement Act, which 
I introduced with Senator Orrin Hatch, is equally important be- 
cause it addresses an entirely different facet of the issue and the 
problem that faces us. It aggressively and broadly expands the 
supply of quality child care. 

Each of these bills addresses an aspect of the challenge that the 
current crisis in child care poses, and which your subcommittee 
considers today. Together, they attack availability and affordabil- 
ity, which must be linked if we wish to help low-income families 
and enable all people to fulfill their responsibilities as employees 
and parents. 

Nevertheless, there is another question that is only now clearly 
rising out of the day care debate that all of us must answer if we 
are truly concerned about the health of the Nation's children. We 
have to ask ourselves what kind of policy best addresses the inter- 
ests of the child, not just the working parent, who has been the 
focus of the debate to this point. 

Currently, there are over 100 child care bills making their way 
through Congress. Only a few question the assumption that work- 
ing parents need to be out of the home 9 to 5. 



Workers today, women and men, have family responsibilities 
that cannot be ignored if we are to both promote healthy families 
and maintain the high standard of living, the level of productivity 
that keeps America strong and competitive, that demands that 
women be in the work force. 

To footer the healthy development and protection of children, we 
must support the expansion of and aid the diversity of child care 
services. We must assure buying power for low-income families, 
educate parents in choosing and monitoring care, and trust parents 
to choose the environment that assures their child's well-being. But 
we must also attack the assumptions that drive the demand for 
care, and that is the new issue that I think is beginning to emerge 
now in this debate, and one that I hope you will examine closely. 

In my testimony, I describe my original bill, H.R. 1572 at greater 
length, and how it zeroes in on affordability. I will not repeat my 
written remarks in the interest of time and out of deference to the 
others that wish to testify after me. I just remind you of that initia- 
tive because it is an essential piece of the solution, 

I also describe at some greater length the Hatch-Johnson initia- 
tive, the Child Care Services Improvement Act, because it expands 
supply much more aggressively than the ABC bill. 

As an urban legislator who has been a proponent, first as a State 
S3nator and now in Congress, of a number of initiatives to expand 
jobs in areas of high unemployment in our cities, I know that we 
can leverage the development of a sector through a variety of ways. 
And we must not let this debate in Washington here concentrate 
entirely on expanding day care opportunities that are school-based, 
as important as they are; that are nonprofit sector based, as impor- 
tant as they are. 

We also need to help small businesses to get into the business of 
day care and to stay in the business of day care. We not only need 
to make the grants available to help them in, just as we have in 
many small business initiatives, but we also need to break some of 
the barriers to creating new day care businesses. And your commit- 
tee IS tne first committee that fve testified before that actually has 
some of the power to do this. 

We need to relieve small family-based providers from the tax re- 
quirements for quarterly payments. That's simply too much for 
home care providers to cope with, and many of the small day care 
businesses that are very desirable because they care for a small 
number of children. 

I would call your attention to the need to not only simplify the 
tax forms and reporting requirements for family day care homes, 
but also to their payroll tax requirements. Currently, family-based 
providers are required to pay both the employee and employer's 
portion of Social Security taxes, a very heavy burden for an indus- 
try that has a very narrow margin of profit. 

I would also urge you to either deal with the liability insurance 
issue, by requiring States to set up risk pools with some subsidy to 
providers so that would-be providers will not be discouraged from 
entering the market through lack of insurance. 

I see Congresswoman Kennelly from Connecticut, who has joined 
us, and who is a big advocate of, and very successful in other areas 
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of this kind of risk sharing. I wish to translate that into the area of 
insurance for day care so that we can guarantee providers that 
they won't be subject to the fluctuations of either cobt or availabil- 
ity of liability insurance that has been so destructive to the day 
care sector in the past. 

Many home care provider's and centers went out business several 
years ago at the peak of the liability insurance crisis. I would urge 
you to look at issues like liability insurance that are not strictly 
day care proposals of doing business so that we can expand the day 
care sector, not only through the public sector, but also through 
the private sector. Government can never have a sufficiently broad 
presence no matter how much we fund public facilities in the rural 
areas, and even in urban areas where working poor live in large 
numbers. 

So I would remind you that the Child Care Services Improve- 
ments Act does stimulate expansion of supply much more broadly 
than does any other initiative. And I hope that you will support 
that kind of approach to supply stimulation. 

But before I turn to the new question that I referred to, I do 
want to say that I strongly support the Tauke proposal, which my 
colleague from Iowa will go into in more detail. The Tauke bill ef- 
fectively brings forward my approach in H.R. 1572, with its attack 
on affordability for low-income families, the Child Care Services 
Improvements Act effort to expand availability. In addition, it puts 
forth a very important consideration, and that is the policy initia- 
tive that begins to lay the foundation to empower parents to laake 
the decision to be the provider of choice. 

As we get into this area of subsidizing day care, we must not bias 
it toward out-of-home care. And the Tauke proposal doc^s begin to 
lay the policy foundation parents a real choice about who cares for 
their children. 

But any strategy that addresses affordability, availability, quality 
and empowerment of parents to choose themselves still falls short. 
We also must attack the 9-to-5 rigid mindset that governs our 
workplace and forces parents and children apart 5 days a week. 
Now, this is a very important issue. 

When we became consciouii of safety issues in industrial manu- 
facturing settings, we adopted laws that caused the workplace to 
accommodate and make them safer. As we learned more about en- 
vironmental quality, our laws responded to environmental con- 
cerns. Now the workplace must respond to the reality that many of 
their workers, male and female, have very significant parenting re- 
sponsibilities. And it's not going to be enough to provide day care 
assistance. It is only going to be enough if employees are empow- 
ered to manage their work so that they meet the productivity crite- 
ria and obligations to their boss, and meet their parenting responsi- 
bilities to their child. 

Now, this may sound far out and radical, but it isn't. We provid- 
ed targeted jobs tax credits to induce employers to take on employ- 
ees who were very difficult to train. I am in the process of prepar- 
ing legislation that will provide similar kinds of aggressive subsi- 
dies specifically and narrowly targeted to those employers who em- 
power their employees to manage their work responsibilities so as 
to reduce the number of hours of out-of-home care. If an employee 
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reduces the number of hours of out-of-home care by 20 percent, and 
works 4 10-hour days instead of 5 8-hour days, the employer would 
get recognition for that, significant financial recognition. 

Until we can change the mindset that governs our workplace, we 
are not addressing the whole problem. Reducing the demand for 
out-of-home care is better for children, better for parents. And this 
issue of children's need must be addressed not only in terms of care 
availability and care quality, but reducing the quantity of out-of- 
home care. 

Tve talked to many young women in my district, and we talk 
about affordability and we talk about quality, and I talk to women 
who have found just the right care setting. Then they say to me, 
but you know it's so hard to leave her every morning. 

We're asking the young women and young men of America to 
make the wrong decision. We want to help them so that if they 
have to make a decision, they can make a good decision relative to 
the circumstances. But we have to shake this tree of assumptions 
that govern the workplace and it's really only a few years that we 
have to shake old assumptions loose. It's only until children go to 
kindergarten that parents have the most critical problem. 

I will get my proposal to you in the very near future. I think it's 
a good one. I think it's the final piece of a debate. And I am proud 
to sit here, frankly, as a Republican, and tell you that I have an 
initiative from 2V2 years ago, I have an initiative from a year ago, 
that the Tauke proposal goes beyond my thinking, expands my 
thinking to not only address affordability and availability, but 
empowerment, and that I have another idea that also addresses 
empowerment, and that's the way it should be. 

There should not be one bill at the beginning of a debate that 
answers the issue. As good as the input was to the ABC bill and to 
the Hatch-Johnson bill, to the proposals of the past and the propos- 
als of the present, we have to expand our thinking to address 
today's realities. 

This is a challenge that is systemic to our society. We will not be 
competitive in the future, we will not have an economy that can 
support Medicaid and Medicare and cleaning up Super Fund sites, 
and Customs officials at the dock, that are sophisticated enough to 
differentiate between counterfeited products and American patent- 
ed products, unless we have a strong economy that has a high 
GNP. And to do that, we've got to have women working alongside 
men. 

So we're beyond the issue of should women be working. We're 
into the issue what do children need if their parents are working? 
They may not only need quality care, they need a workplace struc- 
ture that allows parents to be with them on important occasions 
and during more of the days of infants' and toddlers' lives than the 
9 to 5, 5 days a week, everybody at their desks mentality allows. 

So I challenge us to go forward with this very much broader 
challenge in mind. And I thank you for your attention and I yield 
to my colleague, Mr. Tauke from Iowa. 

[The statement of Ms. Johnson follows:] 
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Thank you, Chalnun Downey, f«r the opportunity to testify before 
the Public Assistance and Unemployaent Compensation Subcoazalttae on the 
Child Care Needs of Low Income Faallles. Affordable, accessible child care 
la an especially Important and pressing need for low Income faallles: I 
command you for holding these hearings, for lov Income working families are 
the ona group that federal policy haa consistently fgnorad. 

You know the new demographics of the workforce, that the number of 
mothers of young children working haa more than tripled alnce 1950 You 
have heard that the number of working women will have to Increase If we are 
to foraatall a labor ahortage at the turn of the century and have read the 
Secretary of Labor 'a Task Force report on child cara, which tells us that 
women will coaprlae over three- fifths of the new entrants into the labor 
force between 1986 and 2000 You are well familiar with statistics on the 
•feminization of poverty," that tell us families headed by a woman are at 
great rlak of being poor 

All of thla means that women working ia not only the norm In today's 
society, but the strength of our economy In the future depends upcn it. 
Child care la not a choice or a luxury, but a matter of economic survival 
for our people and our nation It alao means that the changing role of 
women in the workforce is changing their role In families and forcing some 
children to forgo the aensa of stability and security that most traditional 
family units used to provide. 

I have been involved In the child care debate ever since I was elected 
to Congraas and before that, as the chair of an oversight committee of the 
the Connecticut state senate that conducted a In-depth review of all aspects 
of the child care issue in 1981. I have come before your subcommittee on 
other occaaiona and discussed ay first child care proposal, directed 
specifically at the needs of low- Income families. H.R. 1572, the Child Care 
Act of 1987, is still in my ostimatlon, the best proposal to meet the day 
care naeda of the working poor and should be a part of any broader child - 
care legislation. It attacks the Issue of affordablllty head-on and 
provides income- related subsidies to assure that working low income families 
can afford day care. 

Hy second bill, the Child Cera Services Improvement Act which I 
Incroducad In February with San. Orrin Hatch, addresses an equally Important 
facet of the child care issu^ and Is complementary to H.R. 1572. The Child 
Care Services Improvement Act aggrasaivaly and broadly expands the supply of 
quality child care. 

Each of these bills address an aapect of the challenge that the current 
crisis In child care poaes and which your subcommittee considers today. 
Together they attack availability, affordablllty and quality and help low 
Income families and enable all people fulfill their responsibilities as 
tmployaea and as parents. 

Naverthalasa, there is another question that Is only now clearly 
arising out of the day care debate that all of us Involved In this issue 
oust answer if we are truly concerned about the health of the Nation's 
children. Va have to ask ourselves, what kind of policy Is In the best 
interest: of the child, not Just the worhln<; parent. 
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Curr.ntly there .re ov.r 100 child ere blUi ouiklng their way through 
the Cong! .«s. Only . few question the assumption that working parents need 
to ba out of the hone fron nine to five. Workers today woaen and nen 

nJaia^ri "^^'^ ^« ^r""*** -^^ both 

proaota healthy faalUes .nd maintain the high standard of living and the 
laval of productivity that keeps America string and coapetltlve 
aconoalcally. 

...^ 5?*^" the healthy development .nd protection of children we aust 
•upport the expansion of a variety of child care services, assure buying 
power for low- income failles, educate parents In choosing .nd monitoring 
iJu^bllng " environment that .nsures the child's 

H,R, 1572 zeroes In on .f ford.blllty. .v.U.bUlty .nd qu.llty In child 
f«,^lj-Jn"me worklng.poor f«llles, while the%ery poor currently 

?ax Crrdlt ffi?,? care entitlement provided by the Dependent Care 

ra':aw:'i:"he't;'ij"ir j"*^ 

The bin provides $300 nllUon for child care certificates for use In 
licensed or accredited day care centers .nd homes Eligibility Is UmlteS 
^ if*J!jJ^" "^^^ ^"""^ ^'^^^^ 200 percent of the feder.l poverty Index 
(sUgh ly more th.n $22,000 for a f«lly of four). It .l?o conLlns . hold- 
d.!M ?y '^""^^^ "^^^^ underground providers are given .anesty 

during the licensing process so as not to disrupt the continuity of care. 

rr.H ^l**" phases out the Dependent Care Tax 

TrlTr ^PP»r-^"^^-; beginning at $60,000 and%ll»lnates the 

credit completely for f«llles who make over $69,500 . ye.r You used this 

rtlr ^iV- '"S' '""^^ ' ^0- th.t you .gj 

^MlH ' ^ families with the cost of 

child ere. . .or. coapelUng c.se c.n be ».de to first .sslst f.nlUes on 
t n.ed 



th. b.sls of n.ed 



The Child Cere Service. Improvement Kcz would .xp.nd the supply of dav 

low. Income fwlUes end ellmln.te the lengthy welting ll$tn fin mv -r..* . 

are as long as two ye.rs). that pl.gue f JllL: i^^f o^W opJjon^n 

Snurto'f ^^^^ .uthorizes . bioc^ gr.irof $;.o 

^tllnlr H K ^' '^P'"** licensed or eccredlted chlld-lare programs 

sponsored by municipalities, nonprofits. «..ll businesses. educ.?lon.l 
Inst tutlons. .nd others. It will .Iso funo c.rtlflc.tes or «^ol«thlps to 
low-lncome families, community or employer- sponsored programs sJck-chlld 

rc;d:ic:^;ij;'ri iTo^Ts-' '''^ - ^--^^'^ -rect^^g1lL^ 

'•""'"'"^ ^° »^'^P "'^1 providers to ? J^nce home 

Improvements necess.ry to become licensed. "nence nome 

Services Improvement Act aggressively fosters «.xPan$lon 

lUb Uty Insur.nc. b.rrl.r. th.t h.v- 11.cour.g.d pJo.pectlv. jMld*«. 
centers, and forced existing providers out of business It „«*Mr-^ v * 
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fi«fort I turn to this la«u«. Ut bm t«y hov strongly I support th« 
T«uk« proposal b«csuse It effectlvtly adopts th« spprosch of H.R. 1572 and 
tha Child Cara Sarvlces Inprovaaent Act to aggress Ivaly sddrest av«ll«billty 
and affordabllity of child cara. In addition It begins the process of 
anabllng parents to choose themselves es the provider of cere of preference. 

But Mr. Chelrman, eny strategy to successfully address the chlld'cere 
crlila ahould not only provide flnanciel esslstsnce to needy faallles. 
»tlBulAte the supply of services, end better educete permts cs consuaers. 
but Bust go beyond seating the deaand for child csre end eddress the 
fundaaentelly unheslthy, rigid nine- to- five alndset thet forces parents end 
children spsrt five d«ys out of seven. To essure strong econonic growth 
es our vey of life deaands end to build strong fanllles we oust edvocete 
policies thst both keep fanllies together, end keep thea enployed. 

Consequently. Hr. Chslnuin. I an Introducing and urge you to consider s 
bill Bodeled on the Tergeted Jobs Tax Credit thet will ravard enploycrs 
apaclficelly ei ' narrowly for allowing eaployees to aanage their work 
reaponaibllltiaa so es to reduce the nunber of hours of day cere their child 
or children need. This will reduce the danand for cere by bresking the 
nine -to- five driver of denand for day csre. It Is better for children end 
better for parants. It will help force the workplace to edjust to the feet 
thet aeny eaployees have isportent perentlng responsibilities Just es the 
vorkplece edapted to sefety end environaentel concerns. 

I an e sbaII caployer. Of ay nine eaployees two work r4dlcelly 
different hours t-hat allow then to be hoae e great deel aore then the nine' 
to-flve straight 'Jacket that constrains all too many parents' work lives. 
Such Bodi fleet ions of schedule csn be edopted without reducing productivity 
but unleaa we push end eapower eaployeea to negotlete auch eccooaodatlons. 
ve will not aucceed in eddressing the concAma of children In en ege of 
working purenta. 

All of ua recognise that en Inveataent in our children today ig en 
investaent In the future of America. The objectivea end the lapact of the 
prograa that we will ultlaately pass and I believe we cer end ahould pass 
a coaprehensive child cere prograa thia year • • will ihape the developaent 
of the next generation. Ue need a atrategy that aupports working parenta 
without short-changing children. Thank you again, Mr Chairaan for the 
opportunity to trstify this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. TAUKE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IOWA 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you. It is good to be with you and Congress- 
wonian Kennelly. I apologize for being late. I had an amendment 
up in the Energy and Commerce Committee and could not get 
down here, but I am pleased that we live in a time when men are 
liberated enough that we, too, can champion the child care issue. 

I am the ranking Republican on the Human Resources Subcom- 
mittee of Education and Labor and we have spent a lot of time lis- 
tening to testimony over the last several months on the child care 
issue, and it is interesting, at least for me, how much one can learn 
by listening to the testimony, and I commend you for going 
through this exercise. 

I just want to share a few thoughts about what I have learned 
before talking about the principles that I think we need to follow 
as we develop child care legislation. 

First, it is very clear that there is a great deal of diversity in the 
marketplace now, the market that does provide child care. We 
have a lot of parental care, we have a lot of formal day care cen- 
ters, we have centers that are provided by profitmaking organiza- 
tions, by nonprofitmaking organizations, and parents are choosing 
from a whole variety of child care services. 

The second thing that is interesting is that, while it is clear that 
the average expenditure that the parents make for child care when 
that IS provided outside of the home is about $2,000, the standard 
of deviation is really significant. We have some parents who are 
paying $5,000 or $6,000 per child for child care, some who are 
paying next to nothing, and so there is a wide variation in what is 
paid, and that average statistic I think tends to obscure that fact. 

I think it is also important to note that the people who have the 
biggest problem with child care are lower income parents, particu- 
larly lower income working parents who happen to be single. They 
obviously are more likely to use relatives for child care, they are 
l^s likely to pay much for child care, they are more likely to use 
churches or nonprofit organizations, less likely to use the higher 
cost alternatives. 

Lower income parents who do pay on average, as I indicated, pay 
substantially less, but obviously that smaller amount that they pay 
represents a much larger percentage of their income, so they are 
putting a bigger proportion of their resources into this issue. 

As a result of all of that, it seems to me that our attention needs 
to be focused on the lower income parents when we talk about 
child care and that unfortunately has not been the trend in Feder- 
al policymaking. 

Right now, our present governmental involvement is very poorly 
targeted. As you know, upper income taxpayers receive a dispro- 
portionate share of benefits under the dependent care tax credit in 
the code, and it is really scandalous when you look at the chart 
about the way those benefits are distributed. You and I can receive 
a good chunk of change out of that, but my single parent in Du- 
buque, Iowa who has two children and $13,000 of income gets zilch 
out of that. 
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The second thing that is clear is that the Headstart and title XX 
assistance is primarily available only to the very poorest of the 
poor and that is good but it still leaves a big gap in there for low- 
income working poor, so the working poor as a result receive little, 
if any, assistance under current law. 

With that in mind, then, what kind of principles should we 
follow in considering legislation? First— and maybe this seems obvi- 
ous, but I think it has to be stated and restated again— we should 
be trying to provide assistance for children, have children foremost 
in mind, and I say that it should be obvious that it is not, because 
when you look at the testimony that is present, at least in our sub- 
committee, we hear a lot about how we are going to help parents, 
we hear a lot about how we are going to help providers, that it is 
pretty hard to find much testimony about what we are going to do 
to or for children, and so I think we have to keep in mind first chil- 
dren. 

Second, it seems to me that we should be expanding options, not 
limiting choices. Every time that we consider legislation, we have 
to think, now, how many kinds of care and how many parents are 
going to be helped by this and how many are going to be driven off 
the chart. For example, some of the legislation which provides care 
to providers or provides assistance to providers obviously has the 
problem that immediately then you get into this question of Gov- 
ernment entanglement. If, for example, you give assistance to 
churches, then you run into troubles, and so providing care to pro- 
viders tends to limit our choices and options, rather than expand 
them. 

Second, we need to remember tiiat we should not disrupt the 
market by rewarding only parents who choose a certain kind of 
care. We all have biases about what kind of care we might think is 
preferable, but if we direct our resources that way, we disrupt the 
market. 

Third, we have to be careful that we don't drive up the cost of 
care. We all want to do wonderful things, but we have to be careful 
that in doing so we do not drive the cost of care up so high that the 
people who need the help the most, the low-income working parent, 
is hurt. 

Finally, it seems to me the thrust should be— and this is the total 
conclusion —is we need to empower parents to be able to make 
choices for their children, rather than try to create a bureaucracy 
that will deliver day-care services— and I repeat that again, em- 

Eowering parents to make choices for their children should be the 
ey goal, because we find that a lot of low-income parents would 
love to have alternative choices but they do not have the resources 
to make them. 

The Choices in Child Care Act, which I introduced yesterday, 
tries to meet these goals by first providing a tax credit to low and 
moderate income parents with young children. I will not go into all 
the details, but essentially we are saying if you have adjusted gross 
income of $40,000 or less, that you should be able to get a tax 
credit of up to $400. That tax credit goes to you, whether or not 
you— no matter what kind of child care you have for your children, 
we do not ask whether you are working or not working, we say we 
are going to provide this assistance to all families. 
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Second, we recognize that we have ^ lot of people out there who 
have special needs. If you are a single parent and you have two 
children and you have $13,000 of income, you have got a problem. 
If you are going to work, you have to purchase child care, probably 
outside the home, and it is expensive, and a $400 tax credit, even 
though ours is refundable, or $800 for two children, is not probably 
going to cut it, and so we establish a block grant to the States 
which we fund at $400 million, with the 30-percent match from the 
States, so $520 million, put a pool of money out there for certifi- 
cates, given to parents wliich they can then use in paying for the 
care of their choice. 

Third, we provide block grants to States to use for a variety of 
purposes, but basically to strengthen the child care market and to 
address the issues of availability and quality of care, and finally we 
have a series of incentives to businesses and small providers to 
expand supply. 

For us at the Federal level, I think there are two fundamental 
questions that are being presented by the legislation before us now: 
First, do we want to give the money that we are spending, give the 
resources to parents so they can make good choices for their chil- 
dren, or do we want to build an infrastructure in the country 
which probably is not going to provide services to those who need it 
the most. 

The second choice we face is whether we want to put money out 
there that kind of goes scattered among the higher income, middle 
income and lower income people, or whether we want to take those 
resources that we have and try to target them toward those who 
really need the assistance, and that is essentially the people who 
are in a $40,000 and below level, particularly the $20,000 and below 
level. 

Now, our legir,lation says that we are going to target the assist- 
ance to parents and we are going to give it to the lower income 
parents, and I believe that that is the right answer. 

I might just say in closing that the measure that we have does 
away with the dependent care tax credit, so we pick up obviously a 
good chunk cf money from that, but our total net cost is about $7 
million over 5 years. That is a fairly substantial commitment, but 
it seems to me that if you are going to deal with the problem in a 
comprehensive sort of way, that you have to make at least that 
kind of commitment. If you can find a better way to do it, we cer- 
tainly will encourage that, but we wanted to offer the work that we 
have done to help you along in your thinking as you look at this 
legishtion. 

I huve submitted more in writing, but this will suffice for now. 
Thank you. 
[The prepared statement follows:] 
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statement of The Honorable Tom Tauke 
Member of Congress 

Before the Subcommittee on Public Assistance 

and Unemployment Compensation 
June 9, 1988 



Thank you, Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you and Members of the Subcommittee on Public 
Assistance and Unemployment Compensation to discuss the issue of 
child care needs of low-income families. 

As the Ranking Republican on the Subcommittee on Human 
Resources of the Education and Labor Committee, which is 
presently considering legislation in this area, I have spent a 
great deal of time investigating the child care issue and 
contemplating the appropriate role of the Federal government in 
this area. 

The Subcommittee on Human Resources has held two days of 
hearings on the issue of child care and heard over twelve hours 
of testimony. Frankly, from the testimony that we received, one 
could conclude that there was either an absolute crisis in child 
care that only a massive infusion of Federal funds could 
possibly begin to address or that American parents have 
absolutely no problem in finding and affording quality child 
care and the Federal government should do nothing. As is almost 
always the case, the truth undoubtedly lies somewhere in 
between. It is our task on the Education and Labor Committee 
and your task here to determine what that truth is and what, if 
anything, the Federal government should do about it. 

Estimates of the average cost of child care vary widely. 
Unfortunately, some questionable statistics that overstate the 
child care problem are commonly accepted. This is particularly 
disturbing because we do have fairly good data on actual 
expenditures on child care and on child care arrangements 
currently being made by parents. 

The most complete data on expenditures on child care that we 
have available is from the Census Bureau survey from the winter 
of 1984-85, This data indicates that median expenditures on 
child care by those paying for care was $38 per week or just 
under $2 000 annually. This does not include the approximately 
20 percent of care that is provided free of charge. 

Another national survey, the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Youth reflects similar cverage weekly expenditures by mothers 
paying for child care — about $36 per week in 1985. (The 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth samples a somewhat 
younger, and lower-income population than the broader Census 
Bureau survey.) 

We also know from existing data collected through the Survey 
of Income and Program Participation (SIPP) that low- income 
parents are less likely to pay for child care and are more 
likely to rely on relatives than higher-income parents. A very 
small percentage of low-income parents choose day care centers. 
Further, when they do pay for child care, low-income parents 
typically pay less than higher-income parents. However, 
low- income parents pay a much greater proportion of their income 
on child care than do higher-income parents. 

The National Longitudinal Survey of Youth reveals that in 
1985 mean weekly expenditures on child care among the non-poor 
were $38.28 per week, or 8.83 percent of income, compared to 
mean weekly expenditures of $25,02 per week among the poor, 
which represented 22.55 percent of their income. 
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In assesssing expenditures on child care by AFDC recipients 
it is also interesting to note that the average amount claimed 
for the income disregard is only $102 of the allowable $160 per 
month. SIPP data also indicates that only 40 percent of 
employed mothers that are receiving AFDC pay for child care. 

The issue of availability of child care should also be 
investigated. I believe that the available research clearly 
indicates that supply of child care has kept pace with 
increasing demand. Surprisingly, supply has increased 
dramatically without substantial increases m the cost of care. 
In general, research also suggests that parents are satisfied 
with their child care arrangements. 

Some proponents of a greatly increased role for the Federal 
government suggest that there is a huge shortage of child care 
because the number of licensed slots falls far short of the 
number of children with working mothers. This, of course, 
ignores the vast number of informal, unregulated child care that 
18 being provided. Counting the number of licensed slots simply 
tells us how much of child care being provided is regulated. 
There is also no solid research to suggest that unregulated* 
informal child care is of inferior quality than regulated care. 
In fact, just the opposite may be true, especially for infants 
and toddlers. 



Before this Congress ruches to enact new legislation in the 
area of child care, I believe it is important to review existing 
policies and programs that address the child care needs of 
parents. According to the Department of Labor, we are presently 
expending nearly $7 billion a year in support ot child care. 

These expenditures, however, are poorly targeted. The 
dependent care tax credit, the largest federal expenditure, is 
disproportionately used by middle- and upper-income taxpayers. 
Very little of this benefit is available to low-income parents. 
Flexible spending accounts also benefit higher-income taxpayers 
significantly more than low-income parents. 

I believe that it is essential to better target the limited 
resources that we have available to serve those who most need 
child care assistance. This can be accomplished by refocusing 
the existing tax breaks for child care to lower- income families 
Yesterday, I introduced a bill to do just that. Further, my 
bill provides for additional assistance to help low-income, 
working parents meet out-of-pocket child care expenses. 

Several measures have been introduced to address the child 
care issue. Many of these merit our consideration, and two 
fundamental policy questions should be asked when reviewing 
these measures. First, does the measure assist children and 
parents, or does it assist the child care industry? i believe 
that we should direct assistance to families, not to a new 
bureaucracy. 

Secondly, does it expand child care options, or does it 
narrow options and dictate choices for parents about the care of 
their children? Currently, parents choose from a variety of 
child care options, and the child care market reflects enormous 
diversity. I am concerned about child care proposals that would 
significantly alter the make-up of the child care market by 
rewarding parents who choose only those child care arrangerents 
that are promoted by the Federal government. We should direct 
assistance to parents, not to a new bureaucrucy . 
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Finally, child care proposals should be assessed in terms of 
their impact on the cost of child care. I am concerned about 
proposals that will impose new, extensive regulations on the 
child care market. It is quite clear that greater regulation 
will increase costs. It seems ironic to me that those who argue 
that child care is already unaffordable for many parents are 
supporting legislation that will unnecessarily drive up the cost 
of child care. 

The child care issue is a sensitive one, and I encourage you 
to move cautiously In this area. Thank you again for the 
opportunity to address the Subcommittee. I would be pleased to 
answer any questions. 
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Acting Chairman Downey. First of all, let me thank both of you 
for the work you have done in the past and the good suggestions 
that you have given us this afternoon. I agree with you, we are not 
going to solve this problem as a partisan matter, although we have 
some differences, some serious differences, as to the amount that it 
is going to take to deal with the problem. I think we can all appre- 
ciate the fact that more has to be done. The question is how do we 
do it. 

Nancy, I want to ask you one question about your experience as 
a State legislator and this issue of licenses and to what extent the 
States should be involved in making sure that the care in the State 
is adequate and whether or not that should be a State or a national 
responsibility or no one's responsibility. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. I would very much like to comment on 
that. First of all, I think there should be standards, and I think the 
role of the Federal Government should be to provoke the debate in 
the States and to require the States to set standards. Not only 
should we provoke the debate and require debate, but we should 
also prepare model standards to stimulate that debate. 

Now, as a State legislator, I can well remember the influence of 
model legislation. It is what committees judged themselves by. If 
they were going to deviate from model standards, then they had to 
have a good reason because decisionmaking took place in the public 
arena. But if standards are set by the Federal Government, we run 
some very serious risks. Let me just tell you what the risks will be 
for CJonnecticut, as I say, a progressive, high-standard State under 
the ABC bill. 

First of all, we would have lost all access to Federal support 
three times in the last three years. The ADC bill has a provision in 
it that parallels and echoes the provision that we have in environ- 
mental legislation about degradation. If you lower your standards, 
even if they are above the national standard, you lose eligibility for 
funding. 

Now, we would have Irwerea our standards under their defini- 
tion three times in the last few years. We went from annual inspec- 
tions of home care providers to once every 5 years unannounced. 
That is a lowering of standards, by anyone's measure, and would 
have knocked us out of eligibility for Federal funding. We allowed 
our home-care providers to take two more latchkey children, be- 
cause we have had very stringent standards for home care, it was 
economically necessary and it was humanly responsible. We would 
have again lost eligibility for funding. The degradation provision in 
the ADC bill is very dangerous for high standard States. It takes 
away from them their right to do what they think is in the inter- 
ests of parents and providers and children. 

Second, the definition of afterschool care in the ABC bill is a dis- 
aster. To be eligible for Federal subsidies to provide afterschool 
care, workers have to be able to provide counseling and basic skills 
training. Now, our home care providers— who make up a majority 
of our infant care providers— would go out of business if they could 
not take latchkey kids. That is why we added two more latchkey 
kids. 

So if you make a mistake in your definition of afterschool care 
and you knock out latchkey kids from the home care provider 
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option because they cannot document that they can provide coun- 
seling, which of course they could not, then you not only reduce 
the options for afterschool care, you eliminate the option, the pri- 
mary option for infant care. This is the danger you run from the 
Federal level, but also from the point of view of what is good for 
the kid. 

There are some 7-year-old boys that frankly do not need an after- 
school care program. They are not good at team sports. Afterschool 
because you have big groups of kids, you are going to take them to 
the gym and you are going to do a lot of team sports. Some little 
boys are better at running home in the neighborhood and climbing 
trees, bemg on swings, riding bikes, and it is not always good for 
the child to be in a competitive sports situation. All it will tell him 
IS he is a failure. 

So it is important that States retain the power to set standards 
and modify standards. In Connecticut, with licensure, in spite of 
our long, honorable record of commitment to it, there is not anyone 
in State government in Connecticut that will tell you that more 
than half of our providers are licensed. 

Now that we have gone to a 20-percent spot-check system we are 
not even monitoring licensure very well, and on this point I want 
to tell you that the North Carolina study does not demonstrate 
that there is more abuse in home-care providers. If you look at the 
number of abuse cases versus the number of providers they investi- 
gated, the percentage is lower.. I will get that back to you, because I 
have read that study because I was concerned when I introduced 
my legislation, whether it was saying something that I needed to 
hear. But I do not believe that the statistics from that study are 
clear or proved that home-care providers are more abusive than 
center-based providers. It is true that 

Acting Chairman Downey. I think the question was whether or 
not they were licensed and regulated ones versus unlicensed and 
unregulated ones. I do not think it is simply a question of center- 
based care versus home-based care. 

Ms. Johnson. My mistake. You are right, Mr. Chairman, but my 
statement is true, although I used the wrong words. 

Another provision in our legislation which is very important is 
the provision that allows unlicensed or unregistered family-based 
providers to continue to serve families while they become licensed. 
If you require them to go out of business and stop providing care in 
order to become licensed, then they will not bother and will contin- 
ue to provide care. You will never crack this issue of the unregis- 
tered and unlicensed family day care homes. This is a subject that 
IS extremely important to us, but it is 

Acting Chairman Downey. Let me just try to foc.s this, because 
we have got a lot of witnesses. 

Ms. Johnson. OK. 

Acting Chairman Downey. The answer is what, that you would 
require a license? 

Ms. Johnson. The answer is there should be standards and they 
should be set at the State level and the Federal Government's role 
IS to leverage that debate and to set out model standards. 

Acting Chairman Downey. What if the State does not set the 
standard? 
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Ms. Johnson. Well, I do not think Federal money should go to 
providerci that do not meet standards of licensure or certification. 
Certification is very important because certification is a voluntary 
system and you should not force underground providers to be 
criminals. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Tom, do you agree with that? 

Mr. Tauke. May I comment briefly on that? I think that there is 
a lot of difficulty with this whole question. I have great concern 
about the Federal Government setting standards. The reason essen- 
tially is this, that there is a real balance that occurs. The higher 
the standard that you set, the higher the cost and the higher the 
cost the more you drive underground, and the States that allegedly 
have the best licensing system also have a very big underground 
network. 

Now, if you look especially at what happens then to the lower 
income parent, they are the ones who are forced underground be- 
cause of the high cost of the services that are being provided in the 
centers that meet all the standards, so you have a balancing act 
there that you need to deal with. 

The second concern that I have is that it is very difficult to 
figure out what is good nationwide, what works in new York City 
probably is not going to work so well in Dyersville, Iowa, and we 
have just a whole lot of different settings, much different relation- 
ships between parents and care givers, you know who the people 
are who are providing the services in Dyersville, where you may 
not in Washington, D.C. or New York, and that sets up much dif- 
ferent situations, and so trying to do it nationwide is very difficult. 

The last point I would make is that in our studies of this issue, 
we have just found that there is a lot of misinformation out there 
about the relative amount of complaints that you have and the rel- 
ative amount of abuse and so on. For example, in the North Caroli- 
na study that was just cited— I do not want to pick on anyone be- 
cause of it, but in the North Carolina study in the 3-to-l thing, they 
were counting complaints, not determinations of abuse. When they 
looked at actual determinations of findings of abuse and neglect, 
they found it was about the same percentagewise in the licensed as 
well as the unlicensed centers. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Let me ask you a question. In your 
testimony, you made mention of the need to give parents greater 
options, and I think all of us sense that that is the way we should 
go. We should not bias this one way or the other. Can you cite for 
me the way the existing law might create a bias? Do existing pat- 
terns of programs encourage use of center-based care? Admittedly, 
there is not much more than the dependent care credit and title 
XX, but it seems to me, with all due respect to some of the conserv- 
ative commentators— I am not suggesting that you are they— that 
there is somehow a belief that we desire to institutionalize children 
in center-based care. That is not my interest and I do not know 
that it is anybody*s interest. We just want to make sure that par- 
ents have options and that there is the money for them to provide 
the options. Can you give me some idea 

Mr. Tauke. I think the option question goes to two sets of issues: 
The first set of issues is do you provide any assistance to the parent 
who decides to stay at home and watch their own children, take 
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care of their own children. Initially, I will tell you frankly, initially 
I said that is not an issue that we need to deal with, but then I 
had, as I had town meetings in my district, I started talking to 
mothers who said, ^^Well, my husband makes $14,800, and I have 
two children, and if I go to work I can get some assistance for child 
care, but if I stay home, nobody gives me anything, and I want to 
stay home but you aren't letting me do that. That is an interest- 
ing perspective and that is one of the reasons why we focused in 
the tax credit as part of our bill, you know, it is a lot of money but 
that is an issue of choice, whether or not we should provide some 
assistance for those who want to stay home, especially for children 
during the first couple of years of life, especially the first year, be- 
cause that is obviously the best option, the first year. 

The second thing, the second area of choice comes to this issue of 
what kind of facilities can you put jrour children in, is it only the 
facility that is eligible for direct assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now, there, just for example, if you say that, you take 
out a big chunk of facilities that are provided by church-related in- 
stitutions, because if Federal money goes to them, you have the en- 
tanglement problem, and I do not see how you get around that con- 
stitutional thicket. 

Interestingly, in a city like Washington and most inner cities, 
pfiost of the lower income families who have child care are getting 
it from church-based centers, and they are probably fairly decent 
centers but they would be out of the loop, so you do not want to 
put like church-based centers out of the loop, or take the option of 
having the child stay with a neighbor out of the loop and saying 
that is not good, when maybe that is a lot better than taking your 
child to a center, so that is what we are saying. 

Acting Chairman Downey. I agree with that. What about 
making the dependent care credit refundable, would that be 

Mr. Tauke. I think that is a giant step in the right direction, but 
understand that if you have $13,000 of income, that it is going to be 
awfully tough to spend $2,000 or $3,000 for child care, so if you 
cannot spend the money for child care, even at 30 percent, if you 
spend $2,000 and you get $600 back, that is not going to do a lot of 
good. 

The second thing is that if you have $13,000 of income, you prob- 
ably do not have a lot of money up front, and so you have got to 
cough up the funds first and then wait until next year in order to 
get it, and most of them are not in that kind of position. 

Acting Chairman Downey. We could change the method of with- 
holding for people so that they 

Mr. Tauke. Yes, except if it is refundable, yes, that might be able 
to work. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Or you could also 

Ms. Johnson. Can I just address this issue of choice, too? 
Acting Chairman Downey. Yes. 

Ms. Johnson. One of the other difficult choices that the licensure 
issue touches on and may compromise, is the issue of lelative care. 
I think people ought to be able to pay their elderly mother, their 
grandmother, or their sister, because that preserves your power as 
a consumer and hers as a provider. If you are paying that person 
you have the power to move and choose a different providers. But 
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relatives do not want to get licensed because they are not going to 
take care of anyone's children but yours. The option of relative 
care and also of immediate neighbor care, because often that pro- 
vides a continuity of structure for the child and has some very good 
advantages for the parent, and again the neighbor will not neces- 
sarily get licensed. That is why we allow registration in our provi- 
sion. 

I do just want to say that in my State of Connecticut, that is so 
dedicated to licensure, we had no licensed home-carc providers for 
low-income Hispanic children until recently. Hispanic families did 
not want to put their children in non-Hispanic homes, so we had to 
set up a special voucher program that allowed public funds to flow 
to unlicensed Hispanic homes. You ought to be aware that an 
overly strict licensure system will restrict eligibility for subsidies 
for low-income Hispanic and black families, because it will restrict 
neighbor care and parental choice. 

Parental choice can be a more powerful weapon than it is in 
today's society. We neglect our responsibility to educate parents 
about how to choose and how to monitor care, and that could be a 
stronger element in this whole system of quality enforcement and 
quality care than it is today. While the ABC bill does a very good 
job of enforcement, and I think the Hatch-Johnson bill does a good 
job of educating parents, it is actually not enough. We have to find 
a much more aggressive way to educate parents about how to 
choose and how to monitor. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Let me ask you this, because you 
raised it. Talk about a conservative fire-storm, the idea that you 
are going to provide a dependent care credit to a mother who de- 
cides to stay home, would you do that? 

Ms. Johnson. Yes. 

Mr. Tauke. We give the tax credit. In a sense, Mr. Chairman, 
that debate came from two perspectives. One was that debate gen- 
erated by the 1986 tax bill, about whether or not families with chil- 
dren were overtaxed, so that was one source for that title of the 
bill. The second source was this question of whether or not you 
should do something to help parents who want to stay at home for 
the first year of their child's life or the first 2 years or whatever, so 
that is the nature of this or the crux of this. 

Acting Chairman DoWNEY. Both of you have given us a lot to 
think about and I am intrigued again by the bipartisan nature of 
this and the thrust that there is something that we desperately 
need to do for working poor families. These are people who do not 
fit into the system. We have many children who have parents who 
are working but still fall below the poverty line and deserve a little 
bit more attention than we have given them over the years. One 
idea is to make the child care credit refundable. We will take a 
look at your proposal, Tom, because I think it is very important to 
use a mixture of the Tax Code and possibly Government grants, 
and also I think we should consider an expansion of the earned 
income tax credit, just to make sure that people at lower income 
levels have more money. 

Mr. Tauke. That is not in our bill, but I think that is a good 
idea. 
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Acting Chairman Downey. I think it is something we have to 
face as well. Again, I thank you. It has been very helpful. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I know this has gone on for quite a while, Mr. 
Chairman, so I will be short. 

Ms. Johnson, obviously you prefer to have State standards, 
rather than Federal standards, and I keep trying to wrestle you 
over this. I think we differ a little bit on the amount of public 
safety that should be required, but at the same time you say you 
prefer State standards. Do you not in fact in your bill allow unli- 
censed day care centers to receive funding for 2 years before they 
have to comply with the State? 

Ms. Johnson. Well, I chose the 2 years, Congresswoman, because, 
you see, if you pass a Federal law that says you have got to meet 
standards, either license or certification, then legislatures have to 
pass those standards and then people have to comply. So if you 
limit— I mean the ideal provision would be 2 years from the time of 
passage and then, you know, a year thereafter or whatever. You do 
have to allow some time for a person to realize they have got to be 
licensed and then go after the license, and licensure in some States 
takes quite a while because the bureaucracy is slow. You do not 
want to force people to suspend services until they get licensed, be- 
cause then you interrupt the continuity of care and they will make 
the decision not to go for licensure. I mean they will just keep pro- 
viding care underground. 

In order to bring them out from underground, you want to give 
them a sense of period of amnesty. I am a lot more flexible on that 
rovision than some have understood. I chose 2 years because some 
tates will have to legislate this and then bring providers into com- 
pliance. You know what it took for us in the new immigration bill 
to make people realize that they had an opportunity for amnesty. 
When you are dealing with the unlicensed sector, it takes a long 
time to contact them and let them know that they have to take 
this chance or the people who are using their services will not be 
eligible for very important subsidies. 

So there is a compromise there on which I would be happy to 
work with you. I just want to be sure that we do not force them 
immediately to make a decision that would eliminate them out. I 
want to keep them in the system. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, I heard. Congressman Tauke, in your testi- 
mony that you accept the fact that there was a great deal of under- 
^^-ound child care going on. I think where we differ is that I think 
wt ^et this large amount of Federal funds and unless we have safe- 
guards, we will encourage even more abuse in situations where you 
do not have licensing. 

I cannot quite come to grips with it, Ms. Johnson, is that you ^re 
so aggressive in your testimony and so aggressive to change the 
flexibility of work hours for parents, and I salute you for this be- 
cause I know how hard you have worked on this subject; however, I 
see a withdrawal of your aggressiveness to try to work something 
out so that we can have safety within these day care centers every- 
where. 

I do not want to accept, as I am beginning a whole new road of 
progress toward day care, to accept there is going to be an under- 
ground, there are going to be people who are not going to come 
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above ground and do all these things, and yet all these dollars are 
coming in. Do you not think we should at least begin working on 
guidelines for public safety for children in these day care centers, 
rather than say, well, this is the way it is and therefore we should 
not have these standards there at the beginning? 

Ms. Johnson. I think that to set those standards from the Feder- 
al level, you run very grave risk, and I gave examples of those 
risks. The mistakes in the standard setting that is going on in the 
ABC bill, the mistaken definition of afterschool care, the mistaken 
provision for degradation. 

Now, standards, my estimation of 

Mrs. Kennelly. Can I just interrupt for a minute? 

Ms. Johnson. Yes. 

Mrs. Kennelly. You see, you and I come from the same State 
and I have sat on this committee, I have done child support where 
our State was way ahead, I hr^'e done welfare reform when we 
iiave been way ahead, but I hav . e to learn that where you can 
argue the fineness of very techr s.:: changes and differences, many 
States do not even bother to begin to do certain things and you 
have no concern, that yes, wa always have those seven or nine 
States that are progressive, but there are many other States who 
do not even begin to do these things, will not begin to do these 
things because they have never been asked to do them by their 
State and they are now not being asked to do them by their Feder- 
al Government. 

Ms. Johnson. Of course I have that concern, and I think we have 
every right to require that States do thii-' and that it be legislative 
and not regulatory, so that it is in the » ublic arena. I think we 
have every obligation to pr-'?vide model standards, and I know from 
being in the State senate tl^at whero you have hearings on model 
standards, you will have a spirit discussion of all of those issues 
that must be raised, and I think that then when they are set by the 
State bodv, the State will be more aggressive in enforcing them. As 
Tom Tauke pointed out, in Iowa the makeup of communities are 
different, and because their own people know their own environ- 
ment, they will have a better sense of what standards are neces- 
sary to enforce in Iowa and we in Connecticut will have a better 
idea of what standards are necessary to enforce in Connecticut. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, I think that is why we have things of this 
type which are left at the local level or at the State level and why 
they eventually come up to us at the Federal level, is they were not 
done at the local or the State level. You know, that we deal with in 
almost everything we do, so that argument is almost on every 
issue. If the States and the municipal governments were doing 
what they should be doing, we would not have to be addressing 
this, and this is why we are in this situation. 

Mr. Tauke. Could I just make one point, and that is that I think 
it IS dangerous, however, to tie money to the licensure issue, saying 
that you have to spend the money in a licensed facility, because 
many parents may decide that the best thing they can do for their 
child iii: to have the child taken care of by their aunt or by their 
grandmother or by the sister or 

Mrs. KeWnelly. I know this is different from what we have, but 
I think we are coming at it from a different way. What I am trying 
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to say is I do not want the taxpayers money spent in a place that is 
unsafe, and so we are coming at it and we will disagree and contin- 
ue, but I am only saying, Mr. Chairman, that this is where we all 
come together in this type of setting, to get this on the record, is 
that none of us has the solution to this at the moment and that we 
are going to have to take some further work at least to begin— be- 
cause I will be very frank with you, some States have not even 
begun in this area and we are going to be providing, if any of these 
things that we want, additional dollars for day care, and I do not 
think we have quite worked out what has to be worked out for 
health and safety, so I do not think any of us should get set into 
cement because there is an awful lot to be done yet. 

Acting Chairman Downey. I think we have agreed on the idea 
that the existing dependent c?ire credit is, as Tom pointed out, dis- 
graceful in its nontameted nature. I think it has got to be targeted 
some more and morehas to be done, and I think the potential re- 
fundability is certainly one area that we can agree upon. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Tom, can I put just one more thing on the 
record before we finish here? 

Acting Chairman Downey. Surely.. 

Mrs. Kennelly. It is another concern that I have and was 
brought up in the testimony by Congress Members, and that is the 
experience we have had just yesterday with the home health care 
bill, in which it was decided that we would gain more support and 
the bill maybe could have more positiveness if we included children 
who were sick as well, and that did not quite work out, and on pa- 
rental leave it was decided that we were not getting enough sup- 
port because it was only for parents who adopted or had a child 
^vas included— Nancy, you and I have talked about this many 
times— and elderly, and that has not got us support. 

I am just wondering, now, and I am just throwing this out to you 
to let us think about it, do you think those who say that we should 
provide funds for those who want to stay home is not a smoke- 
screen to say we will get more support, but really what it is is we 
know we are competing forces for the moment for compelling needs 
of limited dollars, that that will not get us more support for day 
care, or do you think this is a legitimate argument to say, well, 
now if you are going to give day care help to those who have to 
work, you have to give it to those who stay home with their chil- 
dren? 

Mr. Tauke. If the gentlelady will look at the cosponsors of my 
bill, I think that she will conclude that it does bring some political 
support to the issue that is not there otherwise. 

Ms. Johnson. I would also add that that was exactly my re- 
sponse at first, and when I participated in the task force I was con- 
vinced that as people saw what the economics were, that that pro- 
vision would be dropped. 

What happened was that I changed my perspective, because I do 
think we cannot afford in America to send the message out that 
choosing to stay home and care for your children is not equally im- 
portant, as important as any other choice that you might make. I 
myself have decided that the right policy would be a $4,000 grant 
for children up to the age of 4. If your husband made $12,000 or 
$15,000, th& $4,000 would genuinely empower you to choose do I 
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work not at all, do I work half time, or do I work full time. Even 
under those circumstances there may be reasons why you would 
need to work full time, extraordinary medical bills or something 
like that. But we are neglecting the right of parents to decide that 
they will provide that care for their infant and they are far and 
away the best provider of care for young children. 

My initiative to reduce the number of hours of out-of-home care 
is another approach to that same problem. We have got to do some- 
thing. We have got to change the terms of the decision that young 
families are making, because it is not right to have your only deci- 
sion of how do I provide five days a week of out-of-home care for 
my child. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 

Tom, before you get too confident with that number of cospon- 
sors you have got, I just want to caution you, we have a lot of co- 
sponsors for welfare reform. [Laughter.] 

Acting Chairman Downey. Thank you both. 

Mr. Tauke. That makes it more interesting. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Yes, it certainly does. 

The committee will next hear from the Honorable Philip John- 
ston, who is the Secretary of the Massachusetts Executive Office of 
Human Services. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Mr. Johnston, are you technically 
Mr. Atkins' boss? We were just debating that here. 

Mr. Johnston. Tm his boss. 

Acting Chairman Downey. You're his boss. Oh, good! Puts you 
right to the top. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP W. JOHNSTON, SECRETARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. Johnston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Congresswoman 
Kennelly. 

I think that we've distributed a copy of my statement to you and 
the committee staff. About the first half of it deals with day care 
that relates to helping AFDC recipients move from welfare to 
work. I won't bore you with the recitation of our success with the 
ET program, however, except to say that I want to commend you 
and the members of this committee for the terrific work youVe 
done on welfare reform, and your sensitivity for including a very 
important day care piece in that legislation. And simply to say that 
the ET program in Massachusetts would never have worked had it 
not been for what we've done in the child care area. I think the 
point is always worth repeating. 

Fd like to focus on other matters relating to low and moderate 
income families and their need for child care and to try to tell you 
a little bit about what we've been trying to do during the last sev- 
eral years in Massachusetts, and hope that it might have some im- 
plications for your deliberations on the national level. 

In addition to serving ET families and graduates, and we've had 
about 50,000 of them during the last 4V2 years, the goal of Gover- 
nor Dukakis' day care partnership program in Massachusetts has 
been to create more affordable quality child care programs for our 
Massachusetts working families. In reference to the last discussion, 
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I want to emi)hasize the importance from our point of view of that 
word quality" having standards which we would have for our own 
children. It seems to me we ought to expect all States to have that. 

Seventeen, believe it or not, State agencies coordinated by a day 
care policy unit in my office, the Executive Office of Human Serv- 
ices, are involved in making the day care partnership work in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

State government's role is to, first, -help communities to identify 
child care need and existing gaps in services at the local level. 

Second, to provide technical assistance and incentives to develop 
new programs and to expand existing programs. 

Third, to deterir::.e quality standards and to monitor those 
standards to ensure that children's developmental needs are met. 

Fourth, to subsidize the costs of care for low and moderate 
income families to the extent that we can do that, and we do a lot 
of It in our State, and we think it's a very wise investment of the 
taxpayers dollars. 

And, last, to actually purchase care through State funds for fami- 
lies in crisis. 

This year, the State will invest over $130 million in day care pri- 
marily to subsidize the cost of care for over 31,000 children, includ- 
ing the children receiving ET day care vouchers. We know, though, 
that State government alone will not be able to meet the child care 
needs of all of our families. A network of 12 child care resource 
and referral agencies with 20 offices throughout the State help to 
play a criucal role in making the day care partnership work. 

These private agencies have become each community's hub of 
day care activity in the State. Over 40,000 parents have received 
assistance in finding child care. At the same time, these agencies 
Identify needs and bring together State and local resources to sup- 
port existing programs and to develop new ones. 

Child care resource and referral agencies, affectionately known 
as CCR&Rs in our State, also provide training and technical assist- 
ance to both teachers and administrative staff in order to ensure 
the quality of existing child care services. 

Through our corporate child care office, located in Governor Du- 
kakis executive office of economic affairs. We provide technical as- 
sistance to businesses and to developers to encourage them to de- 
velop new programs. We've worked with over 300 employers result- 
ing in 79 newly developed corporate child care programs. 

We re helping our corporate leaders in Massachusetts to under- 
stand that day care is not just good social policy which I think we 
all understand nov^- in Massachusetts, but it's also very good busi- 
ness. 

Many of our efforts in Massachusetts focus on improving the 
quality of our child care programs and in increasing the supoly 
and assuring access to low and moderate income families. 

The Perry Preschool Project and many other research efforts 
document very clearly that young children will thrive in quality 
programs. At the same time, children in overcrowded programs 
with untrained care givers are in danger physically, emotionally 
and developmental ly. ^ ^ j 

To improve quality we've strengthened our preschool and family 
day care regulations, increased the number of licensers dramatical- 
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ly in the State, and developed school age day care regulations. Be- 
cause we know that the quality of care is determined by the qual- 
ity of the care givers, we've also addressed the very urgent need to 
increase salaries for direct care workers working in day care cen- 
ters and, by so doing, we have increased the salaries of workers in 
these centers by over 40 percent. These are workers in programs 
with State contracts. And the daily rate of family day care provid- 
ers has increased by over 80 percent. 

This year the average salary for a direct care worker in a partici- 
pating center will be about $17,500, which is well above the nation- 
al average. 

We've also provided training to over 5,000 day care workers and 
to family day care providers. The day care partnership brings to- 
gether labor, business, education, human services. State and local 
government. The key partner that has been consistently absent 
from the table, unfortunately, has been the Federal Government. 

While Massachusetts may be doing more than any other State in 
the Nation to help to support day care, no State will be able to 
meet even a substantial portion of the need without a strong Feder- 
al partner. 

This hearing today on 170 proposed bills shows us that there is 
obvious and growing support in the Congress for a stronger Federal 
child care role. And I know, and the Governor knows, that the sup- 
port is coming from both Democrats and from Republicans. 

There are many lessons from Massachusetts which we can offer 
as guidance as you frame a Federal response. But the partnership 
works because it's a comprehensive approach focusing on availabil- 
ity of day care, affordability of day care, and quality day care. 

The principles that are the foundation for a subsidized day care 
system are paying the market rate, providing a sliding fee, and 
continuity of care. Without these commitments, low and moderate 
income families would not be able to work knowing that their chil- 
dren are receiving good care. Parents should not be forced to 
choose between the jobs they need and the children they love, but 
they will continue to face this awful dilemma until quality afford- 
able day care is a priority for all of us in our country. 

It is nothing short of a disgrace that, in the latter part of the 
20th centuT in the richest society of the Earth, we still have no 
national child care policy. The Better Child Care Act would be, I 
believe, and Governor Dukakis believes, an important step toward 
a national day care partnership, an initiative which is long over- 
due. 

The ABC bill contains many of the components of our day care 
partnership effort in our State. 

Recently, the committee for economic development, which is 
composed of about 200 top level American business executives, pub- 
lished a report entitled, "Children in Need." In it they state: 

This Nation cannot continue to compete and to prosper in the global arena where 
more than one-fifth of our children live in poverty and a third group in ignorance. 
Allowing this to continue will not only impoverish these children, it will impoverish 
our Nation. 

The report cites child care as a key issue that we, as a Nation, 
cannot afford to ignore. We just completed an extensive study of 
the child care needs of Massachusetts families. Over half of Massa- 
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chusetts mothers polled who were not currently employed reported 
they would like to look for work or enter school or job training pro- 
grams if affordable child care were available. 

Poll after poll after poll shows that Americans want more sup- 
port for child care and that they're willing to pay for it with their 
tax dollars. Providing the support for a national day care partner- 
ship will help each of our families become and remain economical- 
ly self-sufficient. 

We in Massachusetts want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
member of this committee, for calling these hearings to examine 
the important role which we believe the Federal Government must 
play to make affordable quality child care to every working family 
in our country. 

[The statement of Mr. Johnston follows:] 
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StmttiMXKt of 
Philip w. Johnston, 
secretary of th« NMSAohuMttt 
rjcecutive off let of Bunui Servicts. 



Z want to thank you. Congressman Downey, and the marabera of the 
Subeonmittee on Public Asiistance and Unemploynvcnt Compensation 
for inviting me to teatify before you today. In particular/ Mr. 
Chairman, you are to be connended for your leadership in the 
passage of the Rouse Welfare Reform Bill, and for holding this 
hearing today. Your efforts, and the efforts of this 
subeonmittee will help focus national attention on the critical 
need for affordable, quality child care, which is one of our 
country* 8 most pressing needs* 

welfare reform will transform our' oirrent AFDC program into a 
vehicle for education, training and work. This will be a major 
change of our AFDC system, which was created in 1935 ai a 
program for widowed parents who were ineligible for benefits 
from the newly created Social Security system, h program which 
might have fit the needs of children and families in 1935, 
though, no longer meets the needs of children and families in 
198d. Any efforts to help families become and remain 
economically 8elf*sufficient will only work if these efforts 
include affordable quality child care. 

Z*m very pleased to see that in crafting your welfare Reform 
package, you have recognized the importance of child care in 
providing welfare recipients with a route out of poverty. As 
your ooRiBittee looks at ways to expand diy care opportunitite 
for low income working families, z hope you will look at what we 
have been able to accomplish in Massachusetts through our Day 
Care Partnership Project. 

In January 190S when Governor Michael S. Dukakis announced the 
Day Care Partnership he stated that **quality child care is a 
lifeline to the economic independence and stability of families 
and vital to a eound future for our children**. With the 
Governor* 8 leadership, the Partnership has brought together all 
of the actors Who have an important stake in thn availability 
of day oare. It is a comprehensive approach, developed by a 
50-pereon task force ooi^prised of state and local government 
officials, b\isiness and labor leaders, school superintendents, 
college administrators and faculty, day care providers, and 
parents. Each of these sectors now plays an important role in 
the Partnership* s 'suooese. We now have what many people 
consider to be the nation* s most comprehensive day care system. 

Day care has been an essential component of Massachusetts* 

Employment and Training Choices program (BT), which has been a 
model many other states have used in designing employment and 
training programs for AFDC recipients. BT was developed in 1983 
with the help of former welfare recipients and advocates for the 
poor. It was started based on the premise that most AFDC 
recipients can work and want to work. The overwhelming majority 
of welfare recipients are single mothers and their children. 
Therefor, unless we expect them to abandon their children, an 
employment and training proogram that does not include child 
care services is doomed to failure. 

without day care program BT simply would not work . Over 55% of 
current Massachusetts BT participants have children under the 
age of six. This is an increase from 18% when the program first 
began in 1983. These parents voluntarily participate in ST. 
Most need day care and each one is eligible for a day care 
voucher through BT. 

BT is the story of people like Ruby Rowe. Ruby was a teenage 
mother who dropped out of high school and spent four years on 
welfare because she did not have anyone to take care of her 
young son, Mark. Ruby signed up for BT and got day care through 
E7*s day care voucher program. She graduated from £T in January 
1986 and today. Ruby is a medical secretary at Massachusetts 
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G#n«ral Hospital. She makes ov«r $8.50 an hour, which Is three 
tines what she received when she was on welfare. The state 
still funds part of Mark's day care, through our Department of 
social services. 

Ruby's story is shared by over 45,000 other ET participants, who 
are now ernployed in unaubsidited lobs . The average starting 
aalary for full«-tlne ST placements la $13,500 more than twice 
our maximum welfare grant of $6,900 for a family of three, over 
80% of ET graduatea in fulltime employment have 
einployer'-provider health insurance. 

In 1987 ET saved over $132 million in reduced welfare benefits 
and increased revenues from federal and state taxes. 

Each month about nine thouaand children, whoae parents are 
participating in ET, will participate in day cere voucher 
program, at an annual coat of approximately $37 million. The 
cost of the ET voucher day care prolan is nearly half of the 
entire ET budget. We have committed this large amount of 
reaourcea to day care bec&uae we know that over 60% of our AFDC 
caaea have at leaat one child under the age of six. We also 
know that young single parenta are the moat at riak group of 
becoming long term welfare recipienta. 

Vouchers provide quick acceas to needed care.- ET participants 
do not have to add their child* a name to the long waiting lists 
confronting noat parents aeeklng aubaidlsed day care, parents 
must use licensed care and voucher management agenciea help them 
find care. About 40% choae family day care, the reat use day 
care centers. Parents pay on a sliding fee baaia, depending on 
their income. The average annual voucher coat to the atate for 
each child la now about $4100. 

v;e have alsc made a commitment to continuity of oare. ET 
graduatea are able to keep their day care vouchers (as long as 
they remain income eligible) until there la an available 
subsidised contracted day care slot. We are committed to 
continuity of oare becauae we want to make sure that BT 
graduatea do not return to the welfare rolla. seventy five 
percent (75%) of all ET graduates since 1983 are still off of 
welfare. 

we have learned that the availability of quality, affordable day 
care is critical to helping parenta leave welfare as well as 
preventing families from ever entering the welfare ay stem. In 
addition to serving ET famlliea and graduates, the goal of the 
Day Care Partnership is to create more affordable quality child 
care programs for all Massachusetts working families. 

Seventeen state agenciea, coordinated by a day care policy unit 
in my of f^ey- the Executive Office of Human Services, are 
involved'ln making the partnerahip work. State Government's 
role is to: 



Help connunities identify child care needs and existing 
gaps in services. 

Provide technical aasiatance and incentives to develop 
new programs and expand existing programs. 

Determine quaHty standards and monitor these standards 
to ensure that ':hildren's developmental needs are met. 

Subsidize the costs of care for low and moderate income 
families. 

Purchase care for families in crisis. 
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Thls year the state will invest over $130 million in day care, 
primarily to gubsidize the cost of care for over 31,000 
children, including the children who received ST day care 
vouchers. We kncM, though, that state government alone will not 
be able to meet the child care needs of all our families and we 
are working with many other sectors to develop more resources. 

h network of twelve Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies, 
with 20 offices throughout the stete, plays a critical role in 
making the Day care Partnership work. These private agencies 
have become each comnunity's hub of day care activity, over' 
40,000 parents have received assistance in finding child care. 
At the sane time, these agencies identify needs and bring 
together state and local resources to support existing programs 
and develop new ones. Child care Resoiirce and Referral Agencies 
also provide training and technical assistance to both teachers 
and administrative staff in order to enr^^^e the gualit-y of 
existing child care services. 

Through our Corporate Child Care Office, located in our 
Executive Office of Bconoraic Affairs, we provide technical 
assistance to businesses and developers to create new programs. 
We have worked with over 300 mployers, resulting in 79 newly 
developed corporate child care programs. We are helping our 
corporate leaders to understand that day care* is not just good 
social policy - it is good business. 

Many of our efforts in Massachusetts focus on iinproving the 
quality of our child care programs as well as increasing t'.ie 
supply and assuring access to low and moderate income families. 
The Perry Preschool project and many other research efforts 
document that young children will thrive in quality programs. 
At the same time children in overcrowded programs with untrained 
caregivers, are in danger physically, emotionally and 
deve lopoentally . 

To improve quality w^ have strengthened our preschool and family 
^y care regulations, increased the number of licensors and 
developed sohool-age day care regulations. Because we know that 
the quality of care is determined by the quality of the 
caregivers, we have increased the salaries of workers in day 
cars centers, with state contracts, by over 40% and the daily 
rate of family day care providers by over 00%. This year th^ 
etJ^Jif; w*l^-im*iBoOu*tlTV5uir;'WeI'4:'IB6ve'tne national average, 
we have also provided training to over S,000 day care workers 
and family day care providers. 

The Day care Partnership brings together labor/ business, 
education, human services/ state and local government. The key 
partner that has been consistently absent from the table, 
though, is the federal government. While Massachusetts may be 
doing more than sny other state in the nation on day care, no 
state will be able to meet even a substantial portion of the 
need without a strong federal partner. 

This hearing today and 170 proposed bills show us there is 
obvious support in Congress for a stronger federal child care 
role. I know that the support is cosdng from both Democrats and 
Republicans. There are many lessons from Massachusetts which I 
offsr aa guidance as you frame a federal response. 

The Partnership works because it is a comprehensive approach 
focusing on availability, af fordability and quality. The 
principles that are the foundation for our subsidised day care 
system include paying the market rate . providing a gliding fee 
scale and continuity of care . without thess commitments > low 
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and moderate income families would not be able to work Icnowing 
that their children are receiving good care. Parents should not 
be forced to choosa between the jobs they need and tha children 
they love, but they will continua to face thia awful dilenna 
until quality affordable day care is a priority for all of us. 

The Act for Better Child Care (ABC), would be, I believe 
important step toward a national Day Care Partnership, an 
initiativa which is long overdue. Ths ABC bill contains many of 
the coB^onents of our Day Cara Partnership. 

The need for such an initiative beconea store pressing each day. 
Recently, the comnlttee for Sconooiic Davelppfaent, composed of 
over 200 top-level American busineaa executivea, published a 
report entitled Children in Heed. In it, they atated, "this 
nation cannot continue to conpeta and prosper in the global 
arena when more than ons-flfth of our children live in poverty 
and s third group in ignorance. Allowing this to continue will 
not only impoverish thess ohildrsn, it will iiqpoverish our 
nation culturally." The report sites child cara as a Key issue 
that we as a nation cannot afford to ignore. 

we have just conpleted an extensive study of the child care 
nssds of Kassachusetts families, ovsr half of the Massachusetts 
mothers surveyed who do not work now said that, if affordable 
day care were avsilabls, they would look for Work or enter 
school or job trsining programs. Poll aftsr poll shows that 
Americans want more support for child care and they are willing 
to pay for it with their tax dollars. Providing the needed 
leadership end support for a National Diy Care Partnership will 
help each of our families truly become and remain economically 
self sufficient. 

We in Massschusetts thank you chairman Downsy, and members of 
this subcoonittee, for calling these hearings to examine the 
important role which I believe the federal government must play 
to make affordable quality child care available to every «/orking 
family. 
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Acting Chairman Downey. I don't want to make this sound like 
a love-in but, as you know, we followed the Massachusetts lesson in 
terms of drafting our welfare legislation, and commend you for the 
work that's been done there, which is, I think, a model for the 
country. 

J have an interest in trying to get your perspective on a couple of 
things. One is the licensing question. Mr. Tauke and Ms. Johnson 
and Congresswoman Kennelly have this concern about the Federal 
Government providing too strict a level of standard that some 
States will have problems with it, and if we try to license too 
much, it drives too many of th^ informal arrangements under- 
ground making care more expensive. 

What is your perspective on this? 

Mr. Johnston. Mr. Chairman, I think that it is a critical issue, 
as I indicated. Our experience has been that we have increased 
dramatically the number of licensors in the State— and we have, by 
the way, a separate State agency which is within my office, um- 
brella agency called the office for children, which is responsible for 
the licensing and monitoring of child care programs in the Com- 
monwealth. 

But it is important to point out that it's separate from direct line 
service funding contracting agencies. And we have now a require- 
ment that all family day care programs and center based programs 
meet very strict standards in that they be licensed on a very regu- 
lar basis, that in fact more and more people are coming to us be- 
cause, as part of that, we're offering technical assistance in support 
for family day care programs and for center based programs, day 
care programs. 

So we found that the opposite has happened, and what I think 
Congresswoman Kennelly was referring to, that this is such an im- 
portant issue for those States that do not have high standards at 
the moment. Massachusetts does, but my understanding is that the 
majority of States don't. And it does seem to me that, in the ab- 
sence of reasonable but high standards for child care programs in 
the majority of our States, that the Federal Government has an ab- 
solute obligation to make certain that those standards are high and 
that they be enforced. 

Acting Chairman Downey. What about this issue of providing 
parents options, that we use the Tax Code as well as direct subsi- 
dies from the Federal Government? What is your view on the mix 
of policy options that are before us? 

Mr. Johnston. Well, I think that the conservative spokespersons 
who were here earlier made an interesting point. And I am not in 
any way speaking for my boss, with whom I have not discussed this 
matter, when I emphasize. 

But I would assume that some mix of supporting options for par- 
ents, where the parents want to go to work and be assured that 
their children are in safe, high quality child care programs, or 
whether they're staying home, that there ought to be some recogni- 
tion of both, that either option is valid. 

But, at the moment, what one has, as I indicated in my remarks, 
is a situation which discourages women from entering the work 
force or going to school or exercising those options which I think in 
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1988 we think ought to be made available for every member of our 
society, whether they be male or female. 

Acting Chairman Downey. .\nd I agree with that. I think that 
what we have, however, and what we'll have as a matter of major 
. contention over the next couple of years as we wrestle with this 
issue, not that there isn't a desire to provide women those options, 
but how they're provided will be a real matter of battle. 

Maybe Mrs. Kennelly can tell me who it is in my party who is 
interested in having kibbutzim for the children of America. Though 
some of the people on the right seem to be laboring under the mis- 
conception that this is the sole interest of many of us— provide in- 
stitutional based care, which it is not. 

Mr. Johnston. No, no. 

Acting Chairman Downey. And I don't believe that the State of 
Massachusetts wants to discourage informal but quality care ar- 
rangements. Clearly, relatives, other informal settings are not the 
sort of thing we would want to discourage under any circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Johnston. No. 

Acting Chairman Downey. And it seems to me that a tax based 
system gives us wide latitude in combination with grants to do pre- 
cisely that. 

Mr. Johnston. Just in response, I would say that it is very clear 
that society in general is way ahead of the public policymakers in 
this regard. People voting with their feet on this, they want to go 
to work, they want to go to school, they want to have the options 
that we want to have. And yet, as I indicate, they're not able to do 
so in too many instances because of this chaotic child care system 
we have in this country. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Or nonexistent. 

Mr. Johnston. Or nonexistent. 

Acting Chairman Downey. Mrs. Kennelly. 

Mrs. KenneluY. Mr. Johnston, when we get into this discussion 
about health and public safety standards for day care centers, it's 
often argued to me that if you have provisions that insist that you 
have guidelines, that people aren't going to want to be bothered, 
that we set the standards too high and, therefore, what we do is 
drive away instead of increase the number of day care slots. 

My understanding of your testimony is in Massachusetts, as you 
increased the number of centers, plus increase the number of li- 
censing guidelines that you had to do to be licensed, you didn't see 
an inverse retreat from day care, am I right? 

Mr. Johnston. No. There was a corresponding, almost directly 
corresponding increase, dramatic increase in the availability of uay 
care. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Could you explain that so we could have that for 
the record? 

Mr. Johnston. Well, I think people feel that the Government, at 
least in our case, is there to help. We're not being punitive. We 
don't have unreasonable standards. And people who are running 
family day care programs, which had been unlicensed and unregu- 
lated, I think were nervous. I think they were nervous before they 
had contact with the office for children licensors. 
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I think it's very important that one administer such a program 
in a reasonable way so that you don't have the club of the Govern- 
ment coming down on people who are trying to do good work. We 
are not there to put people out of business. We're there to make 
certain that children are in safe environments. And that's precisely 
what's happening. 

We found some bad apples out there in the State and we closed 
them down. But, in general, those center based programs and 
family day care programs that have had deficiencies in standards, 
in licensing standards, have welcomed the support and the assist- 
ance they've received from us. And we've worked very closely with 
them to obviate those conditions and to eliminate the deficiencies. 

So I think now what you feel happening in our State as a result 
of having increased standards, and again with some increased State 
money here because you've got to have both, is a real feeling of 
partnership because the people are all in this together, and there's 
some excitement and real collaborative work going on with families 
that's very, very exciting. 

So it's a healthy environment I think for children and for fami- 
lies. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, being neighbor States, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, and I can almost say that I think Massachusetts is 
even more progressive than Connecticut. 

You were here for Mrs. Johnson's testimony? 

Mr. Johnston. Yes, I was. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Did you hear her suggest that possibly, if we 
had Federal guidelines, this would penalize the State of Connecti- 
cut, a progressive State like your State of Massachusetts, because 
certain things wouldn't quite mesh. 

Do you feel the same way? Do you feel, and I notice you did men- 
tion my concern, and it very definitely is my concern, not the 
State's been doing a good job, but there are many more States 
doing nothing. 

Do you think it would penalize a State like Massachusetts if we 
had guidelines? 
Mr. Johnston. No. We're all for it. 
Mrs. Kennelly. You're all for it? 

Mr. Johnston. We're all for it. And we want to see this happen 
on a national level. I think, as I indicated, it's terrific that this 
committee is exercising the kind of leadersliip that you are, and 
that so many people are involved in this. 

But what's happening in Massachusetts has just been wonderful, 
and I'd like to see it happen in every State in the country. 

And as you pointed out, you can quibble about little details, 
about specific pieces of legislation, whether it's the ABC bill or any 
other bill that's before you. But the effort here, it seems to me, 
ought to be to guarantee the extent that one can humanly do this, 
that every child in the country who is in a child care program be 
in one that is safe and that is going to meet his or her needs. 

And I can't think of any other way to do it but to make sure that 
the Federal Government is involved, and making sure that it hap- 
pens. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 
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Mr. Johnston. But it shouldn't be viewed as a punitive kind of 
strategy. It ought to be viewed as something that^s going to help 
children and help families to thrive an,d do better. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Johnston. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kennelly [presiding]. Thank you. Excuse us for trading 
chairs here. 

The next panel that we are going to call to testify is president of 
the Eagle Forum, Phyllis Schlafly; the National Council of Church- 
es, United Church of Christ, Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, Dr. Patrick W. Grace Conover, and we're going to call the 
American Association of Christian Schools, Jack Clayton, Washing- 
ton representative, and Mr. Robert Record, policy analyst, welfare 
and urban affairs. 

And I hope that it will be convenient now if Mark Rosenberg of 
the National Child Care Association joins this panel, as well as Ro- 
berta Barnes, senior research associate of the Urban Institute. 

Welcome, Ms. Schlafly. 

STATEMENT OF PHYLLIS SCHLAFLY, PRESIDENT, EAGLE FORUM 

Mrs. Schlafly. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Kennelly. As soon as everybody settles, would you like to 
begin? 

Mrs. Schlafly. Madam Chairman, I'm Phyllis Schlafly, presi- 
dent of Eagle Forum, a national volunteer organization of 80,000 
members who are concerned about public policies affecting the 
American family. 

A great deal of media and congressional attention has been given 
this year to the issue of child care. I think it's important that we 
differentiate between day care services to three very different types 
of families: 

First, the $3 billion of day care services we currently provide to 
those on various kinds of public assistance. 

Second, the $3.9 billion made available through the child care 
tax credit, of which 83 percent is used by upper income, two-pay- 
check families. 

And, third, the new billions of dollars which are sought to be ap- 
propriated through various bills, such as Dodd-Kildee, to piovide 
day care services to employed women of all income levels. I will ad- 
dress myself primarily to this third type because it pertains to the 
question asked on your subcommittee's news release, "Is additional 
Federal legislation needed to meet the child care needs of families, 
particularly those that are poor?" 

First, let's consider the 54 percent of children under age 6 who 
are cared for by their own mothers in their own homes. The 
median family income of single paycheck families with a full-time 
mother is $25,803, about $11,000 less than the two-income couples 
who are vociferously demanding that day care be federally subsi- 
dized. Except for H.R. 3944, Holloway, and H.R. 4434, Schulze, and 
H.R. 4219, Crane, the pending day care legislation would require 
that the mother be employed or seeking employment and would ex- 
clude low-income families with full-time mothers from child care 
benefits. 
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We absolutely oppose any legislation that divides mothers into 
two classes— employed mothers and full-time homemakers, and 
then subsidizes one class but not the other, especially when most of 
those uenied benefits have lower incomes than the two-paycheck 
families who are favored in the legislation. This is as socially divi- 
sive as separating Americans into blacks and whites, and it should 
not be done because it is inherently discriminatory. Furthermore, 
it is grievously unjust to tax single-paycheck families that are 
caring for their own children, often at considerable sacrifice, in 
order to subsidize day care for two-paycheck families. 

Now, let's look at the 45 percent of children whose mothers are 
employed and, therefore, need child care services by someone else. 
According to the best available research, 95 percent of day care is 
unlicensed and unregulated. Some of this is care given by the 
child's relatives, a father working a different shift, a grandmother, 
et cetera. But much of it is provided by what we call *'neighbor- 
hood day care mothers.'' As a practical matter, this informal, pri- 
vately-arranged and mother-supervised type of day care is what 
most families voluntarily choose. Only about 10 percent choose 
Government-licensed, Government-regulated day care of the type 
that would be subsidized in most of the pending bills. 

All available evidence shows that unregulated day care by neigh- 
borhood day care mothers is every bit as good quality as licensed, 
regulated day care. Neighborhood day care mothers are preferred 
because they are personally known to the parents, more conven- 
ient, and the child sees the same caregiver every day. In addition, 
the children are less apt to catch contagious day care diseases be- 
cause there are fewer children in the household than in institution- 
al care. 

All the pending day care bills, which include subsidies for day 
care, whether in the form of vouchers, certificates, direct grants to 
providers, or grants to the States that in turn would dole out the 
funds, would subsidize only licensed, regulated day care. Some bills 
also insist on Government training for day care personnel. Other 
bills scheduled to be introduced this week purport to require only 
registration of day care providers, but the funds granted to the 
States could be used for licensed day care only. 

I hope you would consider the social upheaval this v ill cause, as 
well as the injustice to low-income womr In our free society, e^n- 
ployed mothers have made it clear that ihey prefer care oy rela- 
tives or by neighborhood day care mothers. Yet, these choices will 
be discriminated against in the pending bills. 

To illustrate how this will work in action, I want to share with 
you a typical letter among the many unsolicited letters I have re- 
ceived since I began speaking out on this issue. This letter is from 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: 

i ini a single mother sole supporter of my two->ear old daughter I make $1(>.0(K) 
a >t . as a secretary and have a definite struggle financially 

lien I was on Greater Mmneapolis Day Care Association, that ih day care assist- 
ance, I was only allowed to choose from centers or homes that were licensed and 
contracted All of those I checked out had far too many children for what the staff 
could handle One lady I called had 12 kids and only had someone t' come in and 
help part tmie I only paid $1.V) a month, but I felt it was very cold, very institution- 
alized, and my daughter was neglected and ignored 
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Now I am paying $75 a week for a private home from a woman who has two of 
her own kids and just takes in my Cathy. I am paying one-third of my take-home 
pay to ''ay care, but it is worth it to have my daughter in a Christian, loving home 

1 think the Government only likes to pay for what it supports. It forces a lot of 
single moms like myself to choose inadequate institutional day care purely for fi- 
nancial reasons. The only other op'ion is welfare, and women like me with oride 
won t even consider that. 

Here's another typical letter, this one from Joseph City, Arizona: 
There are not any day care centers at present in this immediate area, only home 

care by individuals. Most of them don't charge more than $1 per hour, some even 

less. Most do it just for the company. 
One day care center in the closest community, 10 miles away, closed »ast year be- 

cause of too many Government regulations that they felt they could not comply 

with and still make a go of the business. 

There are estimated to be 1,650,000 neighborhood day care moth- 
ers today who are unlicensed and unregulated. Any legislation that 
requires these mothers to be licensed, or even registered, would put 
our Nation into a totalitarian process that is completely unaccept- 
able in a free society. Yet, that is what some pending bills would 
require. 

Staff personnel of some Congressmen have stated that they be- 
lieve that relatives, even grandmothers, and neighborhood day care 
mothers shouH be licensed, regulated, and have Government train- 
ing before they are allowed to care for anyone else's children. 

To subsidize institutional care, but discriminate against the in- 
formal in-home care that most low-income mothers prefer, will be 
perceived by the public as a ruse to force all babies into Govern- 
ment-run day care centers and to control how they are treated and 
trained. 

Subsidies for day care which can be used only in licensed or reg- 
^^rr®^^ iff^^'i^^®^ will make quality day care less available and less 
affordable, but do nothing for low-income families. To give a low- 
income mother a voucher or certificate that can be spent only at 
higher priced, secular. Government-licensed centers will not only 
not help her financially, but will alienate everybody in the process. 

Thus, if a low-income mother is given a $500 voucher that can be 
cashed only at a center where the average annual cost is $3,000, 
she IS worse off than if she gets no voucher and continues to use 
care by a family member or neighbor where the average cost is 
only $1,500 a year. Subsidies or vouchers will benefit only the bu- 
reaucracy, the commercial day care industry, and yuppie two-pay- 
check families who can afford high-priced institutional care. Left 
out in the cold vrill be the low-income families whom I believe you 
really want to help. 

Any system of subsidies, certificate or vouchers will inevitably 
invoke the Civil Rights Restoration Act. forcing every babysitter 
who accepts a voucher to comply with Federal standards for non- 
discrimination about gender, handicap and disease. 

Low-income families would also be especially hurt by a voucher 
or subsidy system because it is certain to discriminate against reli- 
gious day care for the same reason which the antireligious lobby 
has successfully prevented religious schools from qualifying for 
publicly-supported vouchers. This would be tragic because church- 
based day care is the most used and most wanted day care for low- 
income families in the inner cities. Vouchers or certificates would 
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open a Pandora's box up that would alienate millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

If Congress wants to increase aid to families on public assistance, 
it can easily put more funds into any of the existing day care serv- 
ices for families on public assistance. But there is only one accepta- 
ble formula for the Federal Government in the area of child care 
for employed families. Reduce the tax load on families with chil- 
dren, and let them spend their own money for the child care of 
their own choice, without Government busybodies telling them 
what kind of child care they must use. This can be accomplished by 
the Holloway child care tax reform, H.R. 3944, which would make 
the child care tax credit inclusive of all preschool children; hy the 
Schulze toddler tax credit, H.R. 4434, which would make the child 
care tax credit inclusive of all children plus add additional benefits 
through the earned income tax credit, and by the Crane family 
care package, H.R. 4219, which would increase the tax exemption 
for all children. The Holloway and Schulze bills are weighted to 
give proportionately more benefits to low-income families. 

All these bills are pending before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and we urge you to pass any or all of them. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK W. GRACE CONOVER, POLICY ADVO- 
CATE, OFFICE FOR CHURCH IN SOCIETY, UNITED CHURCH OF 
CHRIST, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A. 

Mr. CoNOVER. Hello, I am Patrick Conover, policy advocate for 
the United Church of Christ, Office for Church in Society. I appear 
before you today on behalf of the National Council of Churches, of 
whose Child Advocacy Working Group I am a member. 

The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States is the principal ecumenical organization in the United 
States through which 32 Protestant, Anglican, and Orthodox 
church bodies with a combined membersh-p of 44 million Chris- 
tians make a common v/itness to their faith and work together to 
serve the churches and the world. While I do not purport to speak 
for all members of the communions constituent to the National 
Council, I do speak for our policymaking body, the governing 
board, whose 260 members are selected by those communions in 
numbers proportionate to their size. 

We are supported in the presentation of this statement by the 
following religious bodies: The American Baptist Churches, United 
States of America, Office of Governmental Relations; the American 
Jewish Committee; Bread for the World; Catholic Charities U.S.A.; 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), Department of Church in So- 
ciety; Church of the Brethren, Washington Office; Church Women 
United; Council of Jewish Federations; Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America; Friends Committee on National Legislation; 
Interfaith Action for Economic Justice; Religious Network for 
Equality for Women; Union of American Hebrew Congregations; 
Unitarian Universalist Association of Congregations in North 
America; United Church of Christ, Office for Church in Society; 
United Methodist Church, both their General Board of Church and 
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Society and their General Board of Global Ministries, the Women's 
Division* 

The religious organizations submitting this statement share a 
common concern for the lives of the poor. We are committed to 
seeking and building a society in which every person lives in 
health and dignity. We offer these comments on the child care 
needs of low-income families from that perspective. We also speak 
from our experience. The religious community is the largest provid- 
er of centei -based care in the country. In many communities, both 
rural and urban, it is only the local church or synagogue that 
offers center-based child care for the children of employed parents. 
Sometimes there is no other source for that service. The religious 
community also provides inexpensive, quality care to assist low- 
income families seekine to support their families on meager wages. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Chairman Downey and to 
the members of this subcommittee for calling attention to this par- 
ticular aspect of the lively discussion on child care needs. 

A recent report on child care produced fr the Secretary of Labor 
reports that 63 percent of all mothers of children under age 14 are 
in the labor force, and approximately half of mothers with children 
under age 1 are employed outside the home. Among these women, 
70 percent work full time. We also know from Bureau of the 
Census surveys and other sources that many more parents would 
enter the work force if high quality child care were available and 
af^'^rdable. Many of these parents already possess desired work 
force skills. Their v;ork would help to protect their families from 
poverty, as well as adding needed skills to the marketplace. 

I would just like to add a personal note here. My child, my 4- 
year-old child, is in a wonderful child care center up in Maryland. 
There are about 115 child care slots in that center, and we reserve 
15 percent of those slots for subsidized children. We have a 400- 
person waiting list trying to get into that center. It is a good 
center. One of the problems that we have is that even though those 
children who receive subsidies, who receive subsidies that are 
higher than are usually provided jy public support, are still a fi- 
nancial burden and we are not able to expand the number of chil- 
dren that we serve because it does, even with those levels of subsi- 
dy, provide a heavy burden to those families who are paying full 
fee. 

I want you to know that even in some of the more affluent sec- 
tions of the United States that this problem can still be very 
severe. Of course, it is much worse in other areas where the level 
of supply is not as good as in the neighborhood where I happen to 
live. 

An increasing number of families of all income levels are sup- 
ported by two full-time workers. The need for high quality, safe, 
and reliable child care has become a central issue in many States 
and now in Congress. 

The importance of the child care issue reaches critical propor- 
tions, however, in the lives of low-income families and single- 
parent families. The availability and affordability of quality child 
care can be the make-or-break issue for families struggling with 
poverty. As Congress reconsiders the Federal role in support of 
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child care, we hope that the special needs of low-income families 
will take top priority. 

We believe that increasing the availability of affordable quality 
child care would enable a large proportion of low-income families 
to support their children through employment and avoid the need 
to turn to welfare. Common sense, as well as concern for the 
budget deficit, tells us that Federal funds invested in quality child 
care for poor families will reap benefits for both the families and 
the Government for years to come. 

This Congress, and especially this committee, has given a lot of 
attention to the welfa^^e system. One clear message of that still in- 
complete debate is that Congress expects women who are le'^t to 
raise children alone to become self-sufficient within a relatively 
short time. While many in the religious community do not support 
or share that expectation, we have tried to clarify some of the 
needs women face as they seek to move from welfare to work. On^ 
of the major hurdles that this committee faced in trying to legis- 
late that expectation was the high cost of child care. 

As this committee discovered, the care of two small children can 
easily take the entire paycheck of a full-time minimum wage 
worker. For example, a mother of two preschoolers earning mini- 
mum wage and working 40 hours a week would have a gross 
income of $134 per week. If both youngsters were in day care at the 
national average cost of $65 per week, their mother would have 
only $4 left each week to r>eet all of her family's other expenses. 

The figures show something beyond hardship; they show an im- 
possibility. If a worker is to be able to support one or two children 
without the assistance of welfare, earnings have to be substanti\lly 
above the minimum wage level, and the expense of child care has 
to be reduced or subsidized. 

The welfare reform debate of this Congress has focused not on 
welfare, but on the objective of moving families off of welfare into 
employment. However, a recent Labor Department report reminds 
us that a 1982 Census Bureau survey found that 13 percent of all 
mothers of preschoolers said they would seek employment if they 
could locate adequate, reasonably priced child care-— and this is 
perhaps the more important statistic for this committee-— and that 
60 percent of all mothers on welfare responded to a Government 
Accounting Office survey by saying that the lack of affordable child 
care was what prevented their participation in work programs. 
Thus, the absence of child care is a barrier to employment for par- 
ents at every economic level. 

Recommendations: We believe that the availability of quality, af- 
fordable child care would do more to enable women with children 
to seek and retain employment than the complex and expensive 
welfare reform legislation that has been debated for so long in 
these halls. 

Conversely, we believe strongly that subsidized child care should 
not be a welfare program. Affordable, quality child care should be 
available to all working parents, whether or not they have ever 
had any connection with the welfare programs. 

The market rate of child care expenses of low-income working 
parents should be subsidized directly to the provider or to the indi- 
vidual families. The dependent care tax credit allows middle and 
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upper income parents to receive a Government subsidy for the care 
they purchase for their children. It does little to help low-income 
parents because it is not refundable and because such families 
often do not earn enough to owe taxes and, therefore, cannot take 
advantage of a credit. 

Poor families have the same desire and the same right as afflu- 
ent ones to have their children cared for in safe and appropriate 
ways. But low-wage workers who seek child care frequently find 
more than one hurdle in their paths. Child care is expensive, and 
sometimes it is simply not available. Child care centers, especially 
those that receive some Government subsidies, typically have long 
waiting lists. Registered and licensed family day care homes are in 
great demand and are usually filled to their licensed capacity. In 
particular, infant care is practically unavailable except in infor- 
mal, unlicensed arrangements which may or may not be safe. 

The Department of Labor report concludes that "there does not 
seem to be a general 'shortage' of child care." However, it goes on 
to acknowledge that certain types of day care may be in short 
supply in some communities, such as infant care, sick child care, 
and after school care. 

In view of the finding mentioned earlier that half of all Ameri- 
can women with a child under age 1 are in the work force, it is 
obvious that a shortage of infant care could and does affect a very 
large number of children. In addition, the report acknowledges that 
one million school aged children under age 14 . . are 'latchkey' 
children— in 'unsupervised care' before or after school hours. Care 
of these children may well be the largest 'shortage' in child care." 

Sometimes the special needs of low-income workers place other- 
wise available child care resources beyond their reach. I give you 
several examples, the first being unusual working hours. Even 
when child care centers offer full-time care, they are often open 
only from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Many low-income workers work an early 
shift, from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., or a late shift, from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. It 
might be, as Congresswoman Johnson suggested, that we might 
need to have some flexibility in the work force, but that is not cur- 
rently the reality for many people who are already at work. This is 
an important issue. Furthermore, schedules for many workers are 
variable and unpredictable. Low-income employees are less likely 
to have control over their schedules and overtime requirements 
than are many higher paid or professional workers. 

Transportation difficulties may compound the problem of obtain- 
ing child ?are. Because child care is difficult to find, families some- 
times have to take children some distance to a center or family day 
care home. For low-income families who have to depend on public 
transportation or older, less reliable vehicles, the transportation 
problem can be a significant barrier to employment. 

Caring for sick children. Illness is a fact of poverty. In addition 
to the normal illnesses of childhood, children in poor families are 
more likely to be seriously ill or iiyured during their first 12 years. 
Yet workers on low-wage jobs are far less likely to be allowed the 
flexibility to take care of their own sick children. Parents lose 
wages and sometimes employment when they must take time to 
obtain medical care for their children. 
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We recommend that the Federal Government sponsor and en- 
courage the development of child care resources that are respon- 
sive to the particular needs of low-income working parents. 

Now to address the issue of the quality of child care. Parents 
want the best for their children. Income does not change this fact 
of life. But low-income parents must often bow to the pressure to 
settle for an arrangement that is less safe, less sure and less satis- 
fying to their children than they would wish. In order to arrange 
for child care at an affordable cost and at unpredictable or unusual 
hours, low-income parents may have to settle for unlicensed and 
unsupervised care, perhaps in overcrowded conditions and perhaps 
with untrained personnel. 

Another aside, I lived, before coming to this job, in Charlotte, 
N.C., in a working-class neighborhood. The woman next door to me 
provided a lot of informal care, and she was a very wonderful 
person. However, she happened to live in a house that has no fur- 
nace and no hot water heater. And yet she often had the responsi- 
bility of fixing dinner for these children. She was the kind of care- 
giver that needs to have the kind of support that current legisla- 
tion would offer that would give the kind of training, the kind of 
recruitment, the kind of encouragement, the kind of technical as- 
sistance, the kind of grants to improve their facility, which would 
draw her from the circumstances where she is, making a very mar- 
ginal living and providing very marginal care. We need the kind of 
support that the ABC bill, or perhaps other bills, would provide 
which would draw her into being able to provide'the kind of care 
that you and I would be proud to have our children within. 

The result of this circumstance for poor people is that the Nation 
now has a two-tier system of child care, with one standard for poor 
families and another for those who are more affluent. With direct 
subsidies at the market rate, low-income parents would be able to 
pay as much as their more prosperous neighbors, and their chil- 
dren would have the advantage of higher quality care and better 
facilities. 

Some recommendations, again. Broad assurances of quality child 
care in centers and family day care homes would be welcomed by 
low-income parents as they would by more affluent ones. Govern- 
ment assistance that would enable child care providers to upgrade 
their facilities and programs would greatly assist this effort. How- 
ever, it would be irresponsible to assure the quality of child care 
programs without also offering subsidies to pay for such quality 
care. This would create a cruel irony for low-income families. With- 
out subsidie.s, they could not afford to pay even the average cost of 
good quality child care. 

We believe that all children should be cared for in safe and en- 
joyable environments and that, where conditions are inadequate, 
the Government should provide subsidies to bring the facility up to 
an acceptable standard of health and safety. This should apply to 
both child care centers and family day care homes. 

Now, with regard to sources of funding. We especially appreciate 
the attention the committee is giving to the funding of current 
child care programs. Funds for child care come through a variety 
of resources: from Federal, State and local budgets, from employers 
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offering tax-exempt payroll benefits, and from private foundations 
and educational institutions. 

One effect of this multisourced child care effort is a proliferation 
of models, program models as well as funding models. Funds can 
often be matched or pooled, stretching Government's funds by 
mixing them with employer contributions and local charitable or 
cooperative efforts. 

One of the major subsidizers of center-based care is the religious 
community. In a study conducted amonjj its 32 member commun- 
ions in 1982, the National Council of Churches found that 98 per- 
cent of the child care centers operated by their churches saw them- 
selves as being heavily subsidized by the churches where they were 
housed. Of those, 35 percent had substantial numbers of low- 
income children. We believe that this partnership between parents 
and churches in is the best interest of the children who are in 
church and synagogue based child care, providing them with rea- 
sonably priced care in a wholesome environment, very often in the 
community where they live or where their parents work. 

In many communities, the missing or weakest partner in the 
child care system is the Federal Government. Families, employers, 
and the religious community are now looking to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make a major commitment to the well-being of our 
children and our future by joining in a much more substantial way 
in meeting the needs of children at every income level for safe, af- 
fordable, quality child care. 

We recommend a stronger Federal Government role in the devel- 
opment and provision of child care resources. We recommend the 
continuation of the strong partnerships that have developed among 
institutions seeking to meet the growing national need for child 
cara 

In particular, we recommend that additional funds be allocated 
to title XX specifically for the development and availability of child 
care. We also recommend that AFDC eligibility and benefit rules 
reflect the actual market cost of care. 

Again, I would like to just add one more brief comment. We have 
had a lot of discussion today about the funding of parents who stay 
home to provide care. What I would like to say is to perhaps para- 
phrase Mr. Tauke who said the issue is how you provide quality, 
affordable care to low-income families. Well, what you need is qual- 
ity, affordable care for those families who are going to work and 
who need to buy and purchase child care. That is the real target. If 
you focus on that, then you will realize that there may be other 
laudable goals, such as providing a child allowance. That needs a 
different forum, and it has a whole different set of policy justifica- 
tions. 

I hope this committee, as it thinks about quality child care, will 
focus on what the real need is: those mothers and fathers who are 
out there in the working system struggling hard to make their way 
through a very difficult employment world right now, with low 
pay, who need to feel that they have a secure place for their chil- 
dren, a place that they can feel comfortable with, a place where 
their children can thrive. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:) 
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I* Introduce loo 

Mr. Chtlman, I ao Dr. Pacrlck U. Grace Conover, Policy Advocace for che 
United Church of Christ Office for Church In Society. I appear before you 
today on behalf of the National Council of Churches, of whose Child Advocacy 
Working Group I am a aenber. 

The National Council of the Churches of Chrlat In the U.S.A. Is the 
principal ecumenical organization In the United States through which 32 
Protestant, Anglican and Orthodox church bodies with a combined oeabershlp of 
44 Billion Christians oake a common wltneas to their faith and work together 
to serve the churchea and the world. While I do not purport to speak for all 
members of the communions constituent to the National Council, I do speak for 
our policymaking body, the Governing Board, whose 260 members are sel<>cted by 
those ccomunlona In numbers proportionate to their size. 

We are supported In the presentation of this statement by the following 
religious bodies: American Baptist Churches, U.S.A. - Office of Governmental 
Relations; The American Jewish Conunlttee; Bread for the World; Catholic 
Charities U.S.A.; Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) - Department of 
Church In Society; Church of the Brethren - Washington Office; Church Women 
United; Council of Jewish Federations; Evangelical Lutheran Church of America; 
Friends Committee on National Legislation; Interfalth Action for Economic 
Justice; Religious Network for Equality for Women; Union of A-^rlcan Hebrew 
Congregations; Unitarian Unlversallst Association of Congregations In North 
America; United Church of Christ -- Office for Church in Society; United 
Kethodlat Church - General Board of Church and Society; United Methodist 
Church - General Board of Global Ministries, Women's Division. 

The religious organizations submitting this statement share a conaon 
concern for the lives of the poor. We are committed to seeking and building a 
society In which every person lives In health end dignity. We offer these 
comments on the child care needs of low-incooe families from that perspective. 
We also speak from our experience — the religious conmunity is the largest 
provider of center-based care In the country. In cany communities, both rural 
and urban. It is only the local church or synagogue that offers day care for 
the children of employed parents, sometimes there Is no other source for that 
service. The religious cocssunity also provides inexpensive, quality care to 
assist low'liicome families seeking to support their faailles on ncager wages. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Chairman Downey and to the 
members of this subcommittee for calling attention to tMs particular aspect 
of the lively discussion cn child care needs. 

II. The Need for Child Care 

A recent report on child care produced for tUe Secretary of Labor 
reports that 632 of all mothers of children under age U arc in the labor 
force, and approximately half of taothers vith children under age one are 
employed outside the home. Among these women, 70* work fMjl-tiac. We also 
know from Bureau of the Census sur</e/s and other sources that Ttuny more 
parents would enter the workforce if high quality child care were available 
and affordable. Many of these parentii already possess desired workforce 
skills. Their work would help to protect their families from poverty, as wei 1 
as adding needed skills to the marketplace. 

As increasing nuoberb of families of all Income levels are supported by 
two full-time workers, the need for high-quality, s^ife and reliable child care 
has become a central issue in many states, and now in Congress. 

The importance of the child c^ire issue reaches crilic/il proportions, 
however, in the lives of low-incooe famiUcfl and single-parent families. The 
availability and af f ordabi lity of quality child care can be the nakc-or-break 
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Issue for f sal lies struggling with poverty. As Congress reconsiders a federal 
role In support of child csre, we hope that the special needs of low-lncoae 
f«fflilles will take top priority. 

We believe that Increasing the avsllablllty of affordable, quality child 
care would enable a large proportion of low-lncorae families to support their 
children through eaployment snd avoid the need to turn to welfare. Coamon 
sense, as well as concern for the budget deficit, tells us that federal funds 
invested in quality child care for poor families will reap benefits for both 
the families and the government for years to come. 

III. The Expenae of Self -Sufficiency 

This Congress — especially this committee — has given a lot of 
attention to the welfare system. One clear message of that still Incomplete 
debate is that Congress expects women who are left to raise children alone to 
become aelf-auf f Icient within a relatively short time. While oany In the 
religious coaamnlty do not support or share that expectation, we have tried to 
clarify some of the needs women face as they aeek to move from welfare to 
work. One of the major hurdles that this comsittee faced in trying to 
legislate that expectation was the high coat of child care. 

As this committee discovered, the care of two aaall children can easily 
take the entire paycheck of s full-tloe mlnljum wage worker. For example, a 
mother of two preschoolers esrnlng minimum wsge and working forty hours s week 
woulo hsve s gross income of $134 per week. If both youngsters were In dsy 
care at the national average cost of S65 esch per week, their mother would 
have only $4 left each week to meet all of her fsmlly's other expenses. 

The figures show something far beyond hardship: they show an impossi- 
bility. If a worker Is to be able to support one or two children without the 
assistance of welfare, earnings hsve to be substantially above the minimum 
wage level, and the expense of child care has to be reduced or subsidized. 

The "welfare reform" debate of this Congress has focused — not on 
welfare — but on the objective of moving families off of welfare into 
employment. However, s recent Labor Department report reminds us that s 1982 
Census Bureau survey found that 13Z of all mothers of preschoolers said they 
would work If they could locste adequate, reasonably priced child care, and 
that 60X of all mothers on welfare responded to a Governcoent Accounting Office 
survey by saying that the lack of affordable child care was what prevented 
their participation in work programs. Thus the absence of child care Is a 
barrier to employment for parents st every econoqlc level. 

Recommendations; We believe that the availability of quality, 
affordable child care would do oore to enable women with children to seek and 
retain employment, than the cooplex and expensive welfare reform legislation 
that has been debated for so long In these halls. 

Conversely, we believe strongly that subsidized child care should not be 
s welfare" prograD. Affordable, quality child care should be available to 
all working parents, whether or not they have ever had any connection with 
welfare programs. 

The market rate of child care expenses of low-incooe working parents 
Should be subsidized directly to the provider or to the individual families. 
The Dependent Care Tax Credit allows middle- and upper-Income parents to 
receive a government subsidy for the care they purchase for their children. 
It does little to help low-Income parents because It Is not refundable and 
because such fsmllles often do not earn enough to owe taxes and therefore 
cannot take advantage of a credit. 

IV. Availability of Child Care for Low-Wage Workers 

Poor families have the same desire and the sare right as affluent ones 
to hsve their children cared fcr In safe and appropriate ways. But low-wage 
workers who seek child care frequently find more than one hurdle In their 
paths. Child care Is expensive, and sometimes, It Is simply not available. 
Child care centers, esp'-clally those that receive some government subsidies, 
typically have long waiting lists. Registered and licensed family day care 
homes are In great dems d and are usually filled to their licensed capacity. 
In particular, infant tire Is practically unavallsble except In Informal, 
unlicensed arrangements which may or may not be safe. 
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The Deparcaenc ot Labor report concludes chat "there docs not seem to be 
a general 'shortage' of child care." However, the report did acknowledge 
"•••that certain types of day care may be In short supply In some communities, 
such aa infant care, slcK child care, and after school care." 

In view of the finding mentioned earlier that half of all American women 
with a child under age one are In the workforce. It Is obvious that a shortage 
of Infant care could and does affect a very large number of children* In 
addition, the report acknowledges that one million school ageu children under 
age 14 "...are 'latchkey' children — In 'unsupervised care' before or after 
school hours. Care of these children may well be the largest 'shortage' In 
child care." 

In Child Care; Facing the Hard Choices , Sheila Kamerman and Alfred Kahn 
tell us: 

....Licensed or registered Infant/toddler care remains In short supply 
In most parts of the country. Relative care remains Important but Is 
declining In use. Family day care predominates, with group care 
becoming more Important than previously , especially for toddlers. 
Parents continue to complain about shortages, and most requests for help 
In finding care are for this age group. The supply of services for 3- 
to 5-ycar'old8 appears to be quantitatively adequate. However, much of 
what Is available Is still only part-day, as parents seek full-day care 
and as many preschool programs, both full- and part-day, are more 
expensive than most parents can afford. Few of the preschools are free 
public services. After-achool programs are In short supply and parents 
appear to have difficulty In locating them, assessing their quality, as 
well as affording those that seem desirable* Finally, we note that the 
situation varies significantly across localities. 

Sometimes the special needs of low-lncoroc workers places otherwise- 
available child care resources beyond their reach. For example: 

Unusual work hours: Many child care centers are open only from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Many low-Income workers work an early shift, from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
or a late shift from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. Schedules nay be variable and 
unpredictable. Low-Income employees are less likely to have control over 
their schedules and overtime requirements than are many hlghcr-pald or 
professional workers. As noted by Kahn and Kamerman, child care outside of 
the nortul 9-to-5 workday Is difficult to obtain. 

Transportation: Transportation difficulties may compound the problem of 
obtaining cMld care. Because child care Is difficult to find, families 
sometimes have co take children some distance to a center or family day care 
home. For families with reliable transportation, this necessity may 
complicate their days somewhat. For low-Income families who have to depend on 
public transportation or older, less reliable vehicles, the transportation 
problem can be a barrier to employment. 

Caring for Sick Children: Illness Is a fact of pove ty. In addition to 
the normal Illnesses of childhood, children In poor families are more likely 
to be serloasly 111 or injured during their first twelve years. Yet wor'icers 
on low-wage Joba are far less likely to be allowed the flexibility to take 
care of their own sick children. Parents lose wages — and sometimes 
employment — when they muse take time to obtain medical care for their 
children. For Illnesses that linger beyond a day or two, parents need 
alternate care arrangements, since day care centers and family day care hoses 
generally will not acc^ot sick children. In this situation, a hlgner Income 
family might hire a nurse or babysitter. A lo.j-lncoae family has few options. 

Recommendations : We recommend that the federal government sponsor and 
encourage the development of child care resources that are responsive to thj 
particular needs of low-lncooe working parents. 

V. Quality of Child Care 

Parents want the best for tholr children, Income does not change this 
fact of life. But low-lncooe parents oust often bow to the pressure to settle 
for an arrangement that Is less safe, less sure and less satisfying to their 
children than they would wish. In order to arrange for child care at an 
affordable cost and at unpredictable or unusual hours, low-income parents may 
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have to settle for unlicensed and unaupervlsed care, perhaps in overcrowded 
conditions, and perhaps with untrained peraonnel. 

The reault la that the nation now has a two-tier system of child care, 
with one atandard for poor ft'olllcs and another for those who are aore 
affluent. With direct aubaldles at the market rate, low-lncoae parents would 
be able to pay as auch a? their taore prosperous neighbors, and their children 
would have the advantage of higher quality care and bettsr facilities* 

lec n— pnd stlcn*; Broad assurances of quality child care In centers and 
family day csre homes would be welcomed by low-lncoae parents, as they would 
by more affluent onea. Governoent asslatance that would enable child care 
providers to upgrade their facilities and programs would greatly assist this 
effort. However, it would be Irresponsible to aasure the quality of child 
care programs without alao offering aubsldles to pay for such quality care. 
This would create a cruel Irony for low-Income families. Without subsidies, 
they could not afford to pay even the average cost of good quality child care. 
They would have to seek child care In a true "underground" of unlicensed 
provldera. 

We believe that all children should be cared for In safe and enjoyable 
envlronmenta and that, where conditions are Inadequate, the government should 
provide aubsldles to bring the facility up to an acceptable ttandard of health 
and safety. This should apply to both child care centers and family day care 
hones. 

VI* Sources of Funding 

We especially appreciate the attention the conolttee Is giving to the 
funding of current child care programs. Funds fo child care come through a 
variety of sources, from federal, state and local budgets, from employers 
offering tax-exempt payroll benefits, and from private foundations and 
educational Institutions. 

One effect of this multl-sourced child care effort Is a proliferation of 
models — program models as well as funding models. Funds can often be 
matched or pooled, atretchlng government funds by mixing them with employer 
contributions and local charitable or cooperative efforts. 

One of the major subsldlzera of center-based child care Is the religious 
community. In a atudy conducted among Its 32 member communions In 1982» the 
Hat'onal Council of Churches found that 982 of the child care centers operated 
by their churchea aaw themselves as being heavily subsidized by the churches 
where they were housed. Of those, 3SX had substantial numbers of low-Income 
children. We b».*'ave that thla partnership between parents and charches Is In 
the beat Interests of the children who are In church- and synagogue-based 
child care, providing them with reasonably priced care In a wholesome environ- 
ment, very often In the coremunlty where they live or where their parents work. 

Increasingly, employers are providing child care for their workers, 
either by setting up centers within their own facllltlea or by contracting 
with a nearby service. This trend Is helpful for many reasons. Parents are 
aore satisfied with child care If they are able to check In on their children 
during the day, and many such centers encourage parents to come at lunch time 
or during play periods to be with their youngsters. But this type of program 
la expenalve to employers and Is not yet widespread. 

In many communities, the missing or weakest partner In the child care 
syatea la the federal government. Fanlllea, employers and the religious com- 
aunlty now look to the federal governaent to make a major commitment to the 
well-being of our children and our future by Joining In a ouch more substan- 
tial way In meeting the needs of children at every Income level for safe, 
sffordsble, quality child care. 

geco—en dsttons; We recommend a atronger federal government role In the 
development and provision of child care rcsourcea. We recommend the continua- 
tion of the strong psrtnerahlpa that have developed among the Institutions 
seekliig to meet the growing national need for child care. 

In particular we recommend that additional funds be allocated to Title 
XX specifically for the development and availability of child care. We also 
recommend that AFDC eligibility and benefit rules reflect the actual market 
cost of child care. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Doctor. We always appreciate your 
willingness to come before this committee. 
Mr. Clayton. 

STATEMENT OF JACK CLAYTON, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS 

Mr. Clayton. I thank the Chair. My name is Jack Clayton. I am 
the Washington representative for the American Association of 
Christian Schools. And for reasons which I think will become clear, 
I would like to just request permission to submit my written state- 
ment for the record and add to it a couple of personal comments. I 
would not be here at all today except for the insistence of my wife 
who is a 5-year cancer victim, and I might find myself 

Mrs. Kknnelly. Mr. Clayton, your entire testimony will be 

Mr. Clayton. I might soon find myself a single parent, and I 
would just like to request that in the consideration of any Federal 
policies that people be given first priority. I can foresee the days 
ahead. I will not need a lot of professionalism. I will not need a lot 
of physical edifices. I will need people that will be able to provide a 
lot of services that are not considered orthodox. They will have to 
spend the night at other people's house. There will be all kind of 
informal arrangements because I do have to travel. 

I had in my testimony a number of historic reasons that my con- 
stituency opposes licensure of religious institutions. I hope that 
they will be weighed carefully because I think that they are valid. 
And, finally, I would like to say that people coming from my con- 
stituency who are opposed to excessive Government intervention in 
child care, they are indeed compassionate people. It is that door of 
compassion that I do not want to see slammed shut on those won- 
derful people because I am going to depend on them. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Clayton follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF 

JACK CLAYTON 
BEFORE THE 
HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
ON H.R. 3660 
JUNE 9, 1968 



There is not a single instance in history xn which civil 
liberty was lost, and roliqious liberty preserve) entire. 
If therefore we yield up our temporal property, we at the 
same time deliver our conscience into bondage. 



John Witherspoon 1776 
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My name is Jack Clayton. I am the Washington Representative 
for the American Association of Christian Schools. The churches and 
Christian Schools in my association are deeply committed to 
restoring and preserving the most precious civil liberties that 
Christiars won for us two centuries ago. The supporters of my 
association include the members of ♦ihe Ketocton Association of 
Regular Baptists, the oldest Baptint Association in Virginia. It 
was Ketocton Association preachers such as John Leland, Jeremiah 
Moore and David Thomas who prevailed on the Founding Fathers and 
won their support for the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, 
an improved toleration clause in the VirgiiiKi Declaration of Rights, 
James Madison's Memorial and Remonstrance against Religious 
Assessments, and finally, the Bill of Rights. 

We have justifiable concern that tax policy can become so 
confiscatory that cit i?ens will simply have too little temporal 
property to realistically speak of liberty, jf civil government 
demands too largo a share of onr property m taxes, only the 
state can have any options in its actions. The history of our 
faith, the struggle for liberty of conscience, and our duty to 
Gorve our God, our homes and our country compels us to take alarm 
at H.r<. 1660. It IS the most ambitious scliome to nationalize the 
chilaren ir> our history. We remonstrate against the bill. Our 
objections are threefold: 

1. The blatantly discriminatory tax policy which supports this 
legislation will cause the nearly total elimination of 
maternal care of small children. 

2. This Jeqlslation will hasten the replacement of family life 
and motherhood with social parenting as we move toward the 
Swedish model of the working family. 

3. The legislation blatantly discriminates against religious 
institutions, restricts liberty of conscience, and has 
dangerous consequences for religious liberty. 
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1. The blatantly discriminatory tax policy which supports this 
legislation will cause the nearly total elimination of 
maternal care of small children. 

This legislation will ^ux the most desirable form of child care 
in or 1er to subsidize the most undesirable form. The most desirable 
form oi child care is that provided by the mother. Child care by 
relatives and close friends is also highly desirable when maternal 
care is unavailable. Yet none of these most desirable forms of 
child care can receive any assistance under this legislation because 
all of the func^s will benefit certain governmental ly favored 
day care centers that are approved by government officials. This 
means that mothers, families and friends will suffer higher taxes in 
order to subsidize the least desirable form of day care. 

The higher discriminatory taxes that will be required to 
finance the governmentall y funded child care centers will severely 
aggravate the financial pressures on many families, especially 
young families of chi ldbi»ar ing ages. This will force even more 
mothers out of the home AGAINST THEIR WILL. In d*>speration they 
will have to choose an undesirable child care center which is 
unfairly rewarded with government largesse accumulated in part 
by forc'ng mothers to leave their children, work outside the home 
and pa ' higher taxes. 

This outrageously discriminatory tax policy will force the 
nearly total elimination of maternal care of small children. 
Motherhood will have little meaniny beyond a biological function. 
Children and their parents will become parsing strangers in the 
night. Children will suffer irreparably. 

The tax burden is not overstated. While the legislation 
provides only 2.5 billion doHars for the first yeai , Ed zi^lar 
of Yale University has stated that a full national child ^-are 
program will cost 75 to 100 billion dollars per year. Verv little 
has been said about where these tax revenues will be ^raised. It 
is certain, however, that American families will suffer the burden 
of paying them, and more financial pressure will be placed upon 
them. 



Dt>fenders of tax discrimination against nothers who care for 
their own children do exist, and they reach astonishing levels of 
absurdity in their arguirents. Columnist Michael Kinsley has even 
accusea these mothers of reaping discriminatory benefits if they 
fail to put their children m day care centers. Why? Because they 
pay no taxes if they care for their children. "In short", Kinsley 
claims, " working mothers who pay for child care brina an activity 
into the tax system that was previously performed tax cree." This 
logic accuses all labors of love as being a form of tax evasion. 
There is absolutely no justification for discriminatory tax 
structure of the legislation. 

2, This legislation will hasten the replacement of family life 
and motherhood with social parenting as we move towarc^ the 
Swedish model of the the workinn family. 

The social theory upon which this legislation is based is that 
of the Svrodish model of the working family. In Sweden almost every 
man and woman is expected to work outside the home. A wide range of 
social services, including child care is provided "tree." These 
services are not free , of course, because the Swedes must pay some 
Of the most oppressive taxes in the world. 

The high taxes reduce discretionary income to such ) < levels 
that It is almost impossible for parents to care for their own 
children. Parents are forced by the tax policy and economic 
structure to turn to the state for child care. The result is 
social parenting in which motherhood is replaced by statist child 
care workers. 
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The effects arc seen in the destruction of wholesome family 
life and the triumph of the state encouraged view uf the irrelevance 
of standards of moral conduct. Marriage, for its part is 
progressively eroded of moral significance as statist supremacy is 
asserted over the most private and intimate aspects of human 
relationships. 

The state encouraged rejection of the sanctity of the family, 
however, has been one of the most marked characteristics of modern 
We5?tern welfare states as worst demonstrated by Sweden. Certain 
social planners in the United States would have this country adopt 
the same degrading social programs of the Swedish model of the 
working family. They should be told, however, that fifty per cent of 
Swedish children are born out of wedlock. This social disaster 
occurs whenever such *i anti-family view prevails as in Sweden. 
r 

We should not forcibly conscript any more young mothers into 
the involuntary servitude of the workplace. That many are already 
there involuntarily is shown by u recent Family circle poM which 
indicated that 68% of working women respondees said that if given a 
CHOICE that they would prefer to be at home with their small 
children. This legislation clearly eliminates choice for women 
who prefer to stay with their young children 

3. The legislation blatantly discriminates against religicu© 
institutions, restricts liberty of conscience, and has 
disastrous consequences for religious liberty. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote that, "I consider the Government of the 
United states as interdicted by the Constitution from meddling with 
religious institutions, their doctrines, discipline or exercises." 
James Madison deplored the notion that governmental magistrates 
"may ennploy religion as an engine of civil policy." These 
principles will be thoughtlessly swept aside by this legislation. 

Section 19 of the bill requires radical purging of all 
sectariani^M, religious symbols and full time sectarian teachers. 
Only secular day care centers can receive federal vouchers benefits. 
This constitutes a Congressional establishment of a particular 
religiouf, worldview - a secular one - and discriminates against 
other religious worldviews. 

How will the federal government ensure that only the 
established religious wor'dview receives federal financial 
assistance? Some kind of religious inspectors must evaluate 
government buildings, pictures, symbols, statues, symbols, 
music, personnel and programs to determine the existence of 
manifestations of unacceptable quantities of the monotheistical ly 
religious worldview. The horrors of surveillance of religion 
by government aie at hand. 

The prospects ror helpful legislative revision of thic section 
nre bleak. Even if an uneasy political consensus could be reached 
that would allow passage of this bill. Congress is no longer the 
most important legiolative authority on this issue. The federal 
courts will legislate revisions to conform to the tripartite 
test of Lemon v. Kurtzman of 1971. Basically, the Supreme 
Court saij that laws m'lst have a secular legislative purpose, 
must neither advance nor inhibit religion and must not result m 
excessive entanglement of government in religion. There is no 
possible way that any religious institution that is at all serious 
about Its programs could accept this Kind of government intrusion. 

The recent passag*- of the Giove City Bill raises even more 
dangerous issues. It makes certain that the ENTIRE religious 
institution is subjected to massive federal controls if it 
receives federal financial assistance. 

A final federally encouraged intrusion into religious 
instilutions is found in Sections 12 and 18 concerning licensure. 
The structure of the state and national advisory panels clearly 
discriminates against those churches which have religious 
convictions against licensure. No federal legislation 
should ever be allowed to pass whi^ h usos the federal treasury 
to pressure state to license religious institutions. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Clayton. 
Mr. Rector. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT RECTOR, POLICY ANALYST, SOCIAL 
WELFARE AND URBAN AFFAIRS, THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Rector. I would like to start by saying that ^he views that I 
will express do not represent the Heritage Foundation but they, 
rather, represent my views. The Heritage Foundation does not take 
positions on particular pieces of legislation. 

I would like to say that I oppose the ABC bill as an approach to 
child care because, in the United States today, there are 10 million 
children under the age of 5 whose mothers are not employed and 
who would receive no support under this bill. There are 4 million 
children under the age of 5 whose mothers are employed that are 
cared for by relatives, such as a grandparent or the parent itself, 
and those children would be excluded and ignored under this bill. 

There are 2 million children under age 5 in unlicensed, informal 
neighborhood caregivers who would also be excluded^ and there are 
roughly 1 million children in private sector, for-profit day care cen- 
ters who would also be very unlikely to receive support under this 
bill. 

Overall, the ABC bill is a piece of special interest legislation 
which funds a select group of institutions, but excludes 95 percent 
of the preschool children in the United States from assistance. 

Second, I would like to say that any policy that is focusing on the 
needs of poor families with children should begin by recognizing 
that among families earning less than $15,000 a year, the largest 
single category happens to be mothers on welfare. But the second 
largest category happens to be traditional families, two-parent fam- 
ilies, where only the husband is working and the mother has volun- 
tarily selected to remain out of the work force to care for her own 
children. A pro-family policy on child care should begin by focusing 
on those families rather than treating them as an afterthought or 
excluding them from consideration entirely, :.s does the ABC bill. 

Currently, we have many programs in the United States for fam- 
ilies using day care. We spend close to $6.9 billion in the Federal 
Government on day care. The Federal Government funds over 40 
percent of the total cost of day care in the United States. But we 
have no programs addressing the needs of families where they are 
making an economic sacrifice so that the mother may remain at 
home to raise hor own children. 

In our society, we often talk about the financial need and neces- 
sity of vj^omen going into the work force. But the simple fact of the 
matter is that there are many millions of families where the hus- 
band s income is lower than that of the husband's income in two- 
parent families that voluntarily make the choice to put their prior- 
ity on their children instead of on enhancing family income. Those 
families are excluded and ignored by the policies that are currently 
being touted inside the Congress. 

I would say that the real problem facing American families today 
IS a different one. The problem is that American families are over- 
taxed. In 1950, a family of four with two children at the median 
income would have paid 2 percent of its total income in Federal 
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taxation. That saine family today would pay roughly 24 percent of 
its income in Federai taxation. In many cases, this excessive level 
of taxation is directly responsible for forcing the mothers of young 
children into the work force in order to restore family income 
when they would prefer to remain at home and to care personally 
for their own children. 

Any policy which seeks to meet the needs of American families 
with young children should begin by seeking to reduce this exces- 
sive level of taxation, not to continue to impose upon American 
families ever-growing tax burdens and try to compensate that by 
selectively bureaucratically driven social service provisions, 

I think that this policy of helping families with young children is 
well addressed by Congressman Schulze's toH^Ier tax credit which 
provides a $750 tax cut for every child unde: age 6 and provides for 
a substantial expansion of the earned income tax credit for families 
earning less than $10,000 a year. Under the proposal, a family with 
two children earning $8,000 a year would receive $2,000 in pay- 
ments through the expansion of the earned income tax credit. 

It is also extremely important to recognize that even low-income 
families in the United States do pay substantial taxes. For exam- 
ple, according to my calculations, a family of four today earning 
$15,000 pays roughly 10 percent of its income to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in taxation. Under the toddler tax credit, that tax level 
would be cut to one percent. 

I think the way to help low-income families meet their needs and 
help them to raise their children is not to *^ax them and then to 
return some portion of that money to them ab a Federal grant with 
a bunch of strings attached to it. It is simply to stop taking so 
much money away from them in the first place. 

The second point that I think is very important is the point of 
religion and discrimination against religious institutions. I think 
we can all agree that there are some people in this society who 
think that religion should be relegated to a sort of avocation on 
Sunday mornings and should be excluded from the rest of society. I 
trust that no one on this committee believes that, but we have 
again another policy in which religious values will be pushed into 
the corners of society. 

The ABC bill, even as revised, would not provide <^ssistance to a 
day care center which actively provides religious values through 
Bible studies, oral prayer, son^^ and audiovisual equipment. This 
would mean that religious day caie centers who actively did seek 
to provide religious values and outlook to young children would 
either have to purge themselves of that religious content in order 
to be eligible for subsidies, or would be forced to compete without 
subsidies against heavily subsidized secular facilities, and would 
eventually be driven into the corners of the market. 

I think we can all recognize the value of religion in society, and 

Particularly the value of religion in the lives of poor people in the 
fnited States today. If, for example, we compare black teenagers 
in the inner city today, those teenagers who have religious values 
in comparison to those of similar socioeconomic standing who do 
not, we find that those with religious values are 40 percent less in- 
clined to drop out of high school, 50 percent less inclined to abuse 
alcohol, and 50 percent less inclined to engage in criminal activity. 
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It would be an extremely regrettable social policy that deliber- 
ately limited the ability of parents of poor children to place their 
children in child care environments where religious val;:es are pro- 
vided for them. But any bill which focuses on direct grants will, in 
fact, result in that regrettable situation. But a bill that places 
funds directly into the hands of parents and allows them to choose 
what environment is most appropriate does not avoid the Gordian 
knot of this religious entanglement question. 

The third point I would like to make is that there are a number 
of very loose statements, some of which we heard today, concerning 
the fact that women on welfare do not work because of a lack of 
day care. I A^ould say that, in general, including some of the state- 
ments we heard today, these are a complete misrepresentation cf 
the actual studies being cited, and that if one actually reads these 
studies, they do not indicate that. 

We do have a long wealth of historical data, particularly the 
Gary, Ind., income maintenance experiments and the Seattle and 
Denver income maintenance experiments, which indicate that an 
absence of day care does not prevent won-^n from working. For ex- 
ample, in the Gary, Ind., study, free day care was provided to wel- 
fare mothers and low-income mothers, and there was virtually no 
increase in the usage of that free day care. Similar results in Seat- 
tle and Denver, but not quite as striking. 

Fourth, on the question of regulation, I think that the ABC bill is 
a very appropriate example of why the Federal Government should 
not be involved in Federal day care regulation. This bill has now 
been before us for about 5 months. I know of no study— although 
one of the key provisions of the bill is to raise the child-staff ratio 
standards in 25 States, I do not know of— and I apologize if this 
study does exist, but I have not seen it— even a single paragraph of 
analytic study that would address the question of what that provi- 
sion in the bill would do to the cost of day care in the States or the 
availability of day care. 

They are simply operating in a total vacuum, and I would cite a 
recent study in child care review that indicates that those provi- 
sions will raise the cost of day care by $1.2 billion, particularly in 
Southern States, and will displace some 700,000 young people. Par- 
ticularly important in this regard is the fact that since private 
sector day care providers are not eligible for assistance, by raising 
their standards you will put many of them out of business, and you 
will displace the children over into subsidized day care centers of a 
nonprofit nature, which I think is regrettable, hopefully not intend- 
ed, again not clearly thought out. 

Another amazing provision of this bill is that it requires that all 
States, when they become eligible for ABC fundings, must lock in 
their current day care regulation and can never, during the subse- 
quent history of the United States, make them less rigorous than 
they are today. 

What this would mean, for example, is that in California, in a 
publicly funded day care center, all day care workers must now 
take 14 college courses in order to be eligible to be a day care 
worker in those centers. If at some subsequent date the State of 
California decided that 14 courses was inappropriate and perhaps 
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13 was more appropriate, they would be prohibited from changing 
that law and regulation under this bill. 

Again, clearly, it is an indication of why the Federal Government 
should not be directly involved in day care regulation. 

A final point with regard to this is that very often unregulated, 
unlicensed day care providers are maligned in these hearings I 
would simply refer to the one study that we do have of unlicensed 
day care in the United States which shows that far from being a 
monstrous threat to children, the typical unlicensed day care pro- 
vider, of which there are about l.C million in the United States, is 
a woman taking care of one child of her own and two other chil- 
dren. The study found that family day care overall, regulated or 
unregulated, provides a stable, warm and stimulating environment 
that caters successfully to the developmentally appropriate needs 
of children, and that parents who use family day care reported sat- 
isfactorily meet? their child care needs. And the cost is reasonable. 
In fact, the amount of attention provided per child in unlicensed 
family day care is higher than in any other form of paid day care 
in the United States. 

The study also indicates that unregulated day care is not harm- 
ful or dangerous, and that the scientists conducting the study were 
' consistently impressed by the quality of care they saw regardless 
of regulatory status." 

Let me conclude by saying that I think that a pro-family child 
care policy in the United States should rest on the following princi- 
ples: One, that all children are important, not just those children 
which are using professional day care; two, the policy should not 
discriminate against families which are making an economic sacri- 
fice so that the mother can remain at home to care for her own 
children; and, three, it should focus on putting funds directly into 
the hands of parents rather than putting those funds into the 
hands of institutions and bureaucrats: and it should allow parents 
to choose tLe purpose for which those funds will be expended, 
either to pay for day care, to raise the family s standard of living, 
or to allow the mother to work less and remain with her children 
more. 

I think this is a policy which would be overwhelmingly supported 
by American parents in contrast to a policy which focuses on and 
prioritizes institutional care for children where both parents are 
working. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Rector follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT RECTOR, POLICY ANALYST, SOCIAL WELFARE A!:D 
URBAN AFFAIRS,, THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

mTROEocnair 

I wish to thank the cooaittee on Ways and Hedns for this 
opportunity to testify on the important topic of child care arid 
ths Ansrican family. I am gratified that the conaittse on Ways 
and Msans is holding hearings on the child care issue. This 
coaaittes has ths principal responsibility for shaping national 
cuild care policy. At present it has an opportunity to fulfill 
that responsibility and to assist faailies in the task of raisinq 
young children by restoring the pro-faaily principles of the tax 
code which have been badly eroded over the last three decades. 

In addressing the issue of child care and American faailies, 
particularly low incoae families, a number of points are 
iaportant. 

First, & true pro-family child care policy should reet on 
the preaise that all children are important, not just those ueing 
professional day-care, over half of the children under age five 
in the United States do not have mothers who are eaployed. Among 
young children with eaployed aothers, 75% are cared for by 
relet ivee or inforaal unlicensed day-care providere, roughly 
another 12% are cared for in "for-profit" private sector day-care 
centers. Thus, a bill such as the Act for Better Child care 
which primarily supports children in public sector and non-profit 
day care centers would assist, overall, no acre than one child in 
twenty. clearly this is inadequate as a national child care 
policy. 

Second, a pro-faaily child care policy would not 
discriainate against or exclude traditional two parent faailiee 
where the mother aahes a financial sacrifice to remain at home to 
raiee her own young children, it is iaportant to note that the 
number of traditional faailies with young children with incoaee 
below $20,000 per annua is greater than the number of faailiee 
with young children headed by eaployed single mothers in the eaae 
incoae level. Any policy dealing with child care and low incoae 
faailiee should begin by addressing the needs of traditional 
faailies, where the nother does not wish to be eaployed, rather 
than treating such faailies as an after thought or ignoring thea 
entirely, as the current aBC Bill does. 

Third, a pro-faaily child care policy would not practice 
Robin Hood in reverse, taking froa the poor and giving to the 
rich. Over 80% of the young children using day care coae froa 
two parent/two earner families. The median income of such 
faailies is roughly $38,000 per year. In contrast, the aedian 
incoae of two parent faailies where only one parent works ie only 
$26,000 per annua. The ABC Dill would tax hard preeeed 
traditional eingle earner familiee to provide subsidized day care 
to affluent profeet tonal couplee. Thie is clearly an inadeauate 
and iaproper national policy. 

Fourth, the foundation of a sound child care policy should 
be to provide tax relief to all families with young children. 
Even low income families presently face high tax burdens. In 
aany casee mothers of young children are pushed into th^ work 
force ngainst their wis:.ds to compensate for the erosion of 
family xncoae due to excessive taxation, a pro-faaily child care 
policy would allow parents to retain a greater portion of their 
own hard earned income rather than creating a vast new subsidy 
eyetea for bureaucrats and social service professionals. 
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Fifth, a policy to assist employed Bothers in obtaining day 
care should seek to broaden, not to restrict, the options 
available to Bothers. Day care is currently provided by 
relatives, by licensed neighborhood providers, by private sector, 
public sector, and non-profit centers, A sound child care policy 
should: recognize the wide range of quality day care available in 
our society; allow parents to choose the type of day care most 
appropriate to family needs; and support all ranilies using day 
care equally, rather than restricting assistance to one type of 
care. The ABC Bill, which would restrict support primarily to 
public sector and non-profit day care centers, will not address 
the needs of most employed mothers; it is crude special interest 
legislation which places the aims of a segment of the social 
service industry above the needs of parents. 

Sixth, a sound child care policy would recognize the 
importance of religious values to American society and to the 
poor. Such a policy would not discriminate against religious day 
care centers nor seek to limit the ability of those centers to 
present religious teachings, values, and vision to young minds. 
But any bill, such as the ABC, which provides direct subsidies to 
day care centers must inherently require that religious day care 
centers either purge themselves ot: religious content in order to 
qualify for subsidies, or force religious day-care centers to 
operate without subsidies in competition with government 
subsidized secular centers. In either case the role of religious 
day care, particularly m the inner city, will be diminished. 
No reasoning individual could conclude that this result will be 
desirable. 

The toddler tax credit (H.H. 4434} introduced by 
Congressman Richard schulze would establish a sound pro-family 
child care policy. The bill would provide a $750 tax cut to 
families for each child under age six. For low income families 
with young children which pay little in taxes, the Schulze bill 
cffers a substantial increase in the refundable earned income tax 
credit. Families would be free to use the added disposable 
income in any manner which t^e parents determined met family 
needs: to pay for nc.'e or better quality day-care; to enable a 
mother to work less and remain with her children more; or to 
raiee -^he family's standard of living. The bill doee not 
diecrimir.&tG nqainst families ^n which a parent stays heme, i^nn 
not favor day-care centers over home care by relatives, and doee 
not discriainate against religious day-care institutions. 

DAY-K:ARS ZK AMERICA 

Propomnts of the "day-care crisis" thesis maintain that 
traditional child rearing is a thing of the past and that nearly 
all mothers with young children are m the work force or soon 
will be. Thus, the argument goes, the interests of the day-care 
industry and the interests of American families have become 
synonymous. A massive increase m day-care services is needed 
«nd only the federal government is capable of financing it. 

The facts speak othorrfiso. According to Who's Minding 
Kidb^'^, a 1987 Census Bureau report, only 45 percent of children 
under *ive have mothers in the vor/; force. ^ Fewer than one child 
in threfc hao a mother employed full-time, and fewer than one in 
five has a -other eap oyed full-tirie throughout the year. 2 
Even when the mother is employed, many families prefer to have 
the child cared for by grandparents, or other adult family 
members, rather than professional day-care providers. Nearly 
half of the young children whose mothers are employed are cared 
for by adult family members or relatives. 

aai^ljg CoDXPjatioijal wisdqzii Thus far from being 

widespread, paid professional day-care of the kind envisioned in 
the Dodd-Kildee bill is used by only a sr.all minority of American 
ffTjilics. Overall, only one young child in three in the U.S. 
receives any form of paid day-carc. Iio more than one in ten 
attends professional day-carc centers of the sort that would be 
subsidized m the Dodd-Kildoc bill.^ 
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ConventionaX wlsdoa presumes that those using day-car* 
gtntrally are hard-pressed, low-lncone families. Again the facte 
speak otherwise. Some 83 percent of children under five in 
day-care are from two-parent/two-earner families.^ The median 
income for such families in the U.S. is $38,346. The median 
income of a traditional two-parent tninily with one earner, on the 
other hand, is $25, 803 . ^ Not surprisingly, most of the 

benefits of the existing dependent care tax credit go to families 
with incomes over $30,000 per year.^ In addition, when lower 
income families use day-care, normally they do not uee 
professional group care facilities of the kind that would be 
subsidized in the ABC bill. They are more likely to use care by 
a relative or neighbor. Mothers .^n professional jobs are about 
three times more likely to put their children in professional 
group care than are mothers in blue collar or service worker 
jobs. 7 



The Alleged Shortage of Day-Care 

Another common myth about day-care is that providere ere in 
chronically sihort supply. Allegedly there is a "market-failure" 
that prevente day-care from expanding to meet incressee in 
demeuid. The fact is there is no evidence of economic bottlenecks 
in day-cere eupply. On the contrary, day-care is one of the 
faeteet growing sectors in the economy. Between 1960 and 1986, 
the nusiber**df children in formal group care centers skyrocketed 
by 1,500 percent from 141,000 to 2.1 million. The number of 
centers grew from 4,4C0 to 39,929. There are at least another 
1.65 million unlicensed neighborhood day-care providers.^ 

confirming that there is no material shortage of day-care ie 
the price of that service. Were there shortages and constraints 
in the supply of day-care, prices would increase sharply. But in 
general the cost of day-care, measured in constant dollars, h&a 
stayed relatively unchanged for the past decade. While the cost 
ot hiring a full-tine sitter to care for a child in one*e home 
has increased, the costs of "family day-care" providers and group 
care centers have remained constant or increased only slightly in 
real terms over the last ten years.^ 

The 2epai.tatini: of L<ibor in its receni. report on day-care. 
Child Ca re a Workforce laaue . found "no evidence <n support of 
the contention that there is a general, national shortage of 
available childcare. "^^^ 

Day-Care and Regulation 

In the face of the hard evidence, why is there a perceived 
shortage of day care? For one tning, many day-care providers are 
subsidized or ncn-profit and charge less than fhe average market 
rate for their services. A great number of parents predictably 
cr*:. the lower-priced services. The result; waiting listi*. 

For another thing, government regulation often prevents providere 
from serving parents. All states, tor instance, require 
large-scale group day-care centers to be licensed. This may seem 
reasonable. But more than half of the states also regulate small 
neighborhood or what is known as "family day-care" providere 
caring for five children or fewer. In some states, if an adult 
caree for even one unrelated child outside the child's home the 
adult ie judged to be operating a "day-care facility" and must 
obtain a li-ense.^l 

Restrit^tlno SuddIv. In theory, these regulations are meant 
to protect children. In practice, they often are the product of 
an arbitrary bureaucracy and h&ve little or nothing to do with 
the quality or safety of day-care. The major effect of zoning 
codes, building, and health regulations is, in mAny caeee, to 
restrict supply. Most Americans would presume that a house or an 
apartment judged safe enough for a family to live in ought to be 
deemed suitable for a small day-care facility caring for five 
children or fewer. But local regulators disagree. Often, 
building codes designed for restaurants and orphanages sre 
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applied to sMll neighborhood faniiy day-care providers, forcing 
•xpansivtt structural changes that make it ur.econo*^'c to provide 
day-care services. 

In TexaS/ for instance, neighborhood providers can be 
required to install three stainless-steel sinks and a vent over 
the 8tove#* In California, fanily aay-care hones have been 
required to install sprinkler systems and f ire-retardant walls; 
one voaan, seeking to expand enrollsent in her six-child day-care 
home, was told that she would have to install separate bathrooss 
for boys and girls. And the bathrooms would have to be aade 
large enough to accommodate wheelch&irs.^^ 

In state after state, day-care providers have been cited for 
absurd or bizarre regulatory abuses. Anong then: 

♦During the licensing process, one day-care provider was 
asked to assess the center's "vulnerability to terrorist 
attacks." 

*A center was requi:9d to develop *'lesson plans'* for 
toddlers, detailing all activities for the entire day in 
ten-minute intervals. 

^Following an inspection, one provider received a state 
reprimand fom stipulating that "all dolls should be clothed 
durlrg business hours.*' 

*In an annua^ licensing examination, a fire inspector 
required one day-care provider to rehang a door to open outward. 
The next year, another inspector required that the door open 
inward. In the third year, yet another ins^actor demanded that 
the door be rehung to open outward. Conplying with each demand, 
of course, required expensive carpentry. 

*A building inspector required a day-care center to 
erect a six-feet high, 900-feet-long fence around ics property to 
protect the children. Later that year, another inspector 
deaanded that the fence be lowered to four feet to sake the 
environment more "home-like."^* 

Preferring KeiQhborhood_Wonen . In the face of such costly 
and arbitrary red taps, most family day-care providers take the 
siiaplest course: they operate without a license in the so-called 
underground market. The result: as nany as 95 percent of the 
nation's 1.75 nillion neighborhood providers are unlicensed and 
unregulated. i^ Moreover, unlicensed day-care provided by women 
well known within their neighborhoods often is preferred by 
parents because it is less impersonal, less expensive, and more 
convenient. 

Advocates of institutional care for years have argued that 
unlicensed neighborhood providers are unsafe and need stricter 
government regulation. Yet there is no systematic evidence that 
daycare by unlicensed providers is in general less safe and Isse 
healthy than care in large regulated day-care centers. Indeed, 
the evidence suggests the opposite. Nationally publicized cases 
of alleged sexual abuse in day-care, such a£ those involving the 
Point Daycare Center and the McMartin School in California, 
have occurred in large fully regulated day-care centers. The 
National Cnild Care study shows that smaller "family day-care" 
providers are more attentive to children's emotional needs than 
are larger grou^) centers. 

The most significant threat to the health of young children 
in day-care is the spread of contagious diseases. Smaller, 
generally unlicensed, neighborhood facilities pose less threat 
than do large, regulated facilities. Dr. Stephen Hadler of the 
Centers for Disease Control explains that larger centers place 
more children in contact with each other, thereby increasing the 
chances of contracting serious infectious diseases. Says Hadler: 
"The larger the center or the longer the hours, the greater the 
chance {ot infectious disease occurring] ."^^ 
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Pn<<gr»lnlnq children's Health. Research on day-care and 
disease suggests that children under age two should be placed In 
facilities caring for six or fewer children. Policies as thcsr. 
proposed in the ABC bill, which would tighten the net of day-rsrs 
regulations, driving many snail scale providers out of businsss, 
and which would subsidize prlaarily large professional day-cara 
cantars, would underalne the health of American children. 

Stat a governaents, of course, have responsibilities 
regarding day-care. state legislators for example, should work 
to ensure that persons who pose health risks to children ant? 
persons with criminal backgrounds are barred from day-care. And 
state lawmakers should prune the current thicket of unnecessary 
regulations imposed on day-care providers. However, adding a new 
layer of federal day-care regulations to existing state and local 
rules, as proposed by the ABC bill, is unnecessary and 
counterproductive. 



PROVISIONS OP THE ABC BILL 

The ABC bil' runs counter to day-care experience and 
evidence. The objectives of the proposal are to reduce the cost 
of daycare, to raise the pay of day-care workers, to improve 
quality, and to expand supply. In reality, the bill would reduce 
day-care supply and quality while raising its price, and provide 
subsidies to those who need them least. 

The bill authorizes $2.5 billion in new federal day-care 
spending. Even its proponents adnit this is merely a tip of a 
future iceberg of government day-care spending. Dr. Edward F. 
Zigler, of the Yale University Bush Center in child Development 
and Social Policy, one of the nation's most eminent authorities 
on pre-school programs, estimates that a comprehensive prograx of 
quality professional child care would cost between $75 billion 
end $100 billion a year,^^ 

SvallQwina S2.5 Billion. Rather than giving the $2.5 
bilMon directly to needy families, enabling them to purchase 
day-care, the ABC bill proposes a "trickle-down" strategy, 
filtering ^e funds through multiple layers of expensive federal 
and state bureaucracy in order ultimately to subsidize 
government-selected day-care centers at the local level. Even 
when the funds actually reach local daycare centers, there la 
nothing to prevent them from being swallowed up by increased 
salaries and supervisory costs. 

At the federal level, the bill would create a "National 
Advisory committee on child care standards" and an "Office of the 
Administrator of child Care" in the Department of Health and 
Human services. A new bureaucracy would allocate monies among 
states, monitor and approve state "comprehensive day-care plans," 
end enforce extensive new federal regulations. At the stats 
Isvel, an array of governmental and quasi-governmsntal 
organizations would be created ana sustained by taxpayer funds. 
These would include 100 permanent day- care commissions mandated 
in the legislation, new day-care planning offices, day-care 
referral agencies, daycare inspectors and regulators, and a nsv 
national network of training centers for day-care providers. 

To be eligible for funding, each state would have to comply 
with new federal regulations and provide 20 percent matching 
funds. states would not be required to provide federal funds to 
all day-care providers, only to selected institutions. Which 
organiZLtions receive such aid surely will be doterained in great 
part by local bureaucratic politics. 

A New Federal Regulatory Sapire 

The bill would set "ainimua" federal standards and 
regulations in day-care. Each state accepting ABC funds would be 
required to enforce these federal regulations. The state would 
be^ allowed to retain its own regulations only to the extent that 
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-hoy were more stringent than the corresponding federal 
standurds. Each state, moreover, would be required to hold all 
it« day-car^ providers to federal standards, not simply tho»« 
receiving federal funds. Thus the bill vould attempt to bring 
all 1.65 a:.llion informal, unlicensed neighborhood providers, as 
woll as ths nearly 40,000 group care centers,^ under fsdsral 
control . 

999?^inq Costs Per Child. All day-care personnsl, 

including neighborhood providers, would be forced to recsivs at 
least two days "training" each year in governnent-authorizsd 
training centers. All states would have to set maximum 
child/staff ratios for group care centers equal to the cixrrsnt 
nationwide median child/staff standards. Thus in half of ths 
states, day-care centers would be required to raise existing 
staff levels, immediately sharply boosting cost psr child 
snrollsd. 

"Niniaua** federal day-care standards also would be devslopsd 
by ths nsv National Advisory committee on child care Standards, 
Two-thirds of the members of this body would be selected by 
congress and one-third by the President. These minimum standards 
would establish additional child/staff ratio requirements, more 
stringent educational and training qualifications to'J all 
day-care workers nationwide, and additional health and building 
safety regulations. The committee also could establish federal 
curriculum requirements for day-care, although the bill does not 
require that it do so. 

The ABC bill is structured to ratchet in future regulatory 
expansion. In one bizarre provision, the bill allows states to 
increase day-care regulations, but once new state regulation was 
is sffect, the state government would be barred permanently from 
making it less stringent, even if the regulation exceeded fsdsral 
standards and was found to be counterproductive. Similarly, ones 
the initial federal regulations were promulgated, the Department 
of Health and Hunan Services would be barred permanently from 
making any regulation less severe— but the Department would be 
permitted, year after year, to make the standards stricter. 



THE LIKELY EFFECTS OF ABC 

An obvious solution to alleged day-care shortages would b« 
to give families money to purchase more or better quality 
day-care for their children. Day-care providers then could 
respond to increased demand by expanding and improving their 
services. Parents would be free to choose the day-care providere 
who best met family needs. 

Instead of this, the Dodd-Kilft-. bill would fund bureaucrats 
and day-care professionals rathet than families. yet bitter 
experience demonstrates that bureaucratic subsidization of 
ssrvices is the least efficient means of meeting public needs. 
Example: Public housing units cost 40 percent more to ccnetruct 
than comparable private sector units and often begin to fall 
apart within a few months after completion. 

While the ABC bill contains a minor provision allowing 
states to provide day-care vouchers, which would stimulate 
consumsr choice, no state is required zo provide vouchere. 
vouchers are mentioned in only two paragraphs of the 63-pags 
bill. In practice, little if any of the ABC funding would reach 
parents in the form of vouchers. 

Why does the ABC bill fund institutions rather than parente? 
The answer makes senso only in Washington's hothouse world of 
making policy. Parents have no clout on Capitol Hill; by 
contrast,, those who would oe funded by the Dodd-Kildee 
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l«gl«latlon (bureaucracs, planners, consultants, regulators, 
^f5}2!If*o<i?"? se^ice providers) are represented or 

Capitol Hill by a well -organized army of lobbyists. 



CQit« Quality . and gimnlv. Total nationwide spending on 
day-care, b^th public and private, is about $15 billion per year. 
The ABC would increase this spending by about 20 percent. But 
because of its increaseU regulation and "trickle-down" funding, 
the ABC bill is likely to raise costs and restrict the supply of 
day-care rather than increase it, at least among licensed 
providers* 

Nor is it likely that the regulations will raise the oualitv 
2 Higher staff/child ratios would raise costs 

dramatically. But the 1979 National Day-care Study commissioned 
by ths Department of Health, Education and Welfare found very 
little correlation between staff/child ratios and quality 1» 
Operators of day-care centers in California point out that state 
credentialing rules, reqviring day-care workers to have completed 
college course work in child development, significantly raise 
•alary costs while barring many competent and caring persons from 
•nployaent — nearly all mothers and grandmothers are deemed 
unfit to work in day- care centers. 

^, B^ngf i tg rgf Qh l Mr^n * The 54 percent of children under 
n !J! not work would receive no benefits from the 

Dodd-Kildee proposal. Even among those children who receive 
aay-care, only a small number would receive assistance through 
ABC. runds that trickled down through the bureaucratic labyrinth 
vould be channeled primarily toward professional group care 
centers. children who receive care from relatives or from the 
millions of unlicensed neighborhood providers would be ineligible 
for assistance; together t*^ese two groups comprise roughly 75 
percent of all young children in day-care. Overall, no more 
than one young child in ten would be likely to receive aubeidizsd 
care under the ABC plan. 

RfVfgfft RPbin Hg9<3* The Dodd-Kildee bill would take from 
the poor to give to the wealthy. Over 80 percent of day-care 
usars are two-parent/two-earner families. Two-parent/two-earner 
familiee have a median income which is nearly 50 percent higher 
than the income of traditional two-parent/single-earner familiee. 
Under ABC, traditional two-parent/singla-earner families would be 
taxed to provide day-care subsidies for more affluent families 
with two earners. 

Though children of needy single working mothers also would 
receive subsidized care, they are only a small percentage of the 
children using day-care. Moreover, the meaian income of single 
mothers who work full time is $21,958 per annum. After 
adjustment for differences in family size, this is only slightly 

^!T*v"**"iS^* income of two parent/single-earner families, 

which would rscsivs no benefits. i.a«Aj.A»», 

True, the ABC bill does attempt to ensure that subsidized 
care goes only to families with incomes below 115 percent of th. 
state medi^p for families of comparable size. But such a il»l7 
would include many families with high incomes, in cailJorill 
J" '^"^^y °' *'^t^ income of $41,656 would bi 

Ha^land the limit would be $46,063; in New SerSey? 
itl' «.;..n?°?K°''* k' families vith incomes above "hi 

115 percent threshold already receive billions of dollars in 
day-care subsidies through the current day-care tax credit. 

While ABC proponents make pronouncements about aidina low 
income families, the bill would not require that any specific 

°' '^^^ targeted to low income families 

IS? il^l ^^^^^^^ states to report the portion Sf 

ABC funds that actually reach low income beneficiaries °^ 
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The Assault on R^i llglon. Sections 19 and 20 of the original 
bill stated that a day-dare center in a religious inetitution 
Which receives any ABC funding, either directly or through 
vouchers, is prohibited from providing any religious influence on 
th« children in its care. ThL^ aeans that children could not aay 
grace over their milk and cookies. In any room used for day-care 
within such an institution, religious pictures and images would 
have to be turned to the wall or covered with sheets to hide them 
from children's eyes. Any teacher or teacher's aide at a 
religious school would be barred from working in or assisting on 
an unpaid basis in a care center located in the school. 
Religious day-care centers receiving funds would be barred from 
favoring members of their own faith when hiring child-care 
workers. And all religious day-care centers, even those which 
refused federal funding, would be subject to federal regulations 
concerning the educational and professional qualifications of 
day-care staff, child/staff ratios, and possibly curriculum. 

The effect of these provisions would be to "sanitize" 
church-run day-care centers of their religious content, centere 
that refused to be fully secularized would be denied federal 
assistance, and thus placed at a subscantial economic 
disadvantage and forced to play a gradually smaller role in the 
child care market. 

Heavy Tax Burden, The long run picture is even worse. The 
backers of ABC explicitly envision government-subsidized day-care 
ae the principal form of child care in the near future. Parente 
Who wished their children to be raised in a religious environment 
would be barred from government assistance ^ lile be^.ng forced to 
baar a heavy tax burden to support a nationwide system of 
' ecularized day-care of the children of other parents. 

Even if these extremely offensive provisions are struck 
from the bill, the impact would differ little, since federal 
programe muet comply with the prevailing Supreme court view of 
the separation of church and state. According to this view, 
restrictions on religious activity are inherently lir ;ed to any 
federal eubeidy. Example: The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development recently barred religious services in Salvation Army 
shelters t?r the homeless which received partial HUD funding, 
similar restrictions have not yet been imposed on roligioun 
institutions receiving Head start and Title XX day-care funds 
only because no litigation has yet been instituted. With the 
massive funding available under ABC/ cases would not be long in 
coming. 

Any program of direct subsidization of day-care, or even the 
provision of day-care vouchers, ultimately will restrict the 
activities of religious day-care centers. Such ei program will 
tend to f'^^f^z ^.-eligious institutions to abandon the day-care 
field by placing them at an economic disadvantage. 

Penalizing the Inner Citv. Church-run centers in the inner 
city would be the greatest victims of this no-religion policy, an 
ironic result given Dodd-Kildee's professed aim of helping the 
poor. While early childhood development strategies touted in the 
ABC plan are seldom of enduring benefit to disadvantaged 
children, religious institutions and the strong moral values they 
inculcate have an unchallengeable record in helping inner city 
youth escape from drug addiction, illiteracy,^ and poverty. 



REDFPINING THE DAY-CARE ISSUE 

Even if the Dodd-Kildeo proposal vorked exactly as its 
prot^onents contend, it still would bo bad public policy. 
Families with young children currently use four different methods 
to care for their children: care by the nocher; care by 
relatives; care by informal neighborhood providers; and care in 
professional group care facilities. Toward these four, 
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gov«rnn«nt policy should tak* a neutral position, allowing 
pAr«nt« to choose th« approach th«y prsfer. Uncle Sam should not 
subsidize one mode of child-care to the detriment of the others. 
In particular, policy should not discriminate economically 
againet familivs in which a child is cared for by its mother or 
relativee. 

Thie le eepecially true since there is evidence that care by 
• mother is beet for the physical health and peychological 
development of small children. Young children in day-care ere 
much more likely to contract serious infectious diseasee euch ae 
hepatitis, cytomegalovirus, and haenophilus influenza type b 
(HIB), a bacteria that can cause pneumonia and lethal ueningltie. 
Dr» Jay Beleky, a leading authority on child development, vame 
that eeparating an infant from its mother may cause "insecure 
attachaent" to the mother, disrupting the child 'e e»otlon«l 
development and leading to aggreseive and unco9perativ« b«h»vior 
In leter years. This dose not mean that parents should rush to 
abendon dey*care, but it does call into queetion any govemaent 
policy that deliberately discriminates against mothers at hoae 
while eubeldlzino the entry of mothers with young children into 
the labor force. 

FedeKlil policy already discriminates against traditional 
faalllee where the mother is not employed; ABC would Introduce 
further diecrimination. Through tax credits and direct outlaye, 
the federal government provides between $6 billion and $6 billion 
in financial support to families with children using day-care. 
Neerly 40 percent of the cost of day-care nationwide is financed 
by the federal government. ^ 2 ^BC would provide an additional 
$3»5 billion in federal spending plus a half billion dollars in 
■etching state funds. The federal government already providee 
roughly twice as much financial assistance to each young child in 
e two-parent family ueing day-care, through tax exempt ione "and 
credite, as it does to a young child in a traditional two-parent 
faaily where the mother remains at home— despite the fact that 
traditional families in general have lower incomes. 23 if the ABC 
bill passed, this ratio would rise to three to one. 

Thtt Real Problea: Faailies are Over-taxed 

American families do face significant policy-related 
problems in trying to raise their children. The most importent 
problem is a tax code biased strongly against children, m 1948, 
a faaily of four at the median income level would have paid 1 
percent of its income to the federal government; in 1984, the 
same family would have had to pay 17.5 percent. Eugene Steuerle, 
a Treasury Dapartwent tax specialist, notes that between 1960 and 
1984 the average tax rate for single persons and married couples 
with no children did not increase, but for a married couple with 
two children it climbed 43 perce/.t; for a family with four 
children, tax-rates increased 233 percent. 24 

The major cause of this growing anti-family distortion of 
the tax code has been the eroding valiib of the personal 
exemption. in 1948, a personal exemption of $600 equalled 42 
percent of average personal, per capita income, which was then 
$1,434. Over the following 35 years, the personal exemption 
lagged far behind as incomes rose and inflation soared. While the 
1986 tax reform is raising the value of the exemption to $2,000, 
this only partially offsets the erosion suffered since the 1940fi. 
TO have the same value relative to income it held in 1948, 
today 'e personal exemption would have to be raised to $6,468. 
Many women with young children now enter the work force when they 
would prefer not to because their family income has been eroded 
by excessive taxation. 



CRAFTING A PRO-FAMILY POLICY 

A policy designed to support the American family would begin 
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not by subsidizing families that use professional day-car« while 
further taxing families that choose other child care nethods. 
Inet«ad, policy vauld reduce the present oppressive tax burden on 
faailiee with children. Such a policy would be based on six 
principlesi 

1} Tale relief or financial support for all faailie* with 
voung children. This policy would not discriminate economically 
egainet faailiee where the mother renainn home to care for her 
own children. Families where children are cared for by a mother, 
a grandmother, or a diy-care center should all oe treated 
•(X^ally* 

2) Financial reeources directly for families with children 
inet-ad of funding for bureaucrats and social service 
professionals. »*ivii,. 

3) Tax reduction for middle income families and grants for 
lowsr income families who pay little or no taxes. Any grant 
system muet foster self-support rather than dependency. 

4) Uea of the added income in any manner choean by the 
family. This could be to offset the loss of income when a mother 
steye at home, to allow a mother to wotk lese, or to pay for 
edditional day-care. 

5) Ho federal regulation of day-care and no restrictione on 
the type of day- care that the family could purchase with the tax 
rebates or funds provided. Funds could be used for day-care by 
a relative, an unlicensed neighborhood provider, or a 
professional day-ca**e center. 

6) Th« greatest relative support for working claee and 
low-income families. 



The starting point of a pro-family policy would be to 
restore the value of the personal exemption for young children 
back to the relative level that existed in the 1950s. Low 
income, working families with children, currently paying little 
or no taxee, would receive cash assistance through an expaneion 
of the Earned Income Tax credit. The EITC is a wags supplexent 
which paye benefits as a fixed percentage of earned income. In 
traditional welfare programs, benefits are linked to negative 
behaviore, guch as out-of-wedlock births, prolonged unemployment, 
and marital disintegration. The EITC operates in the o^spoeite 
manner: it rewards socially constructive behavior, promoting 
responsibility, work, and family stability, only individuals who 
work receive EITC payments. In traditional welfare programe, the 
more an individual works, the more his benefits are reduced. 
With the EITC, benefits are increased the more the recipient 
worke. 

The sehulge l^ Ul would: 

1) Provide families with incomes over $13,000 a tax credit 
of $750 for each child under age six to be applied againet 
federal income and social security taxes. If the value of total 
tax credits exceeded tax liabilities,, the balance would be 
refunded in cash. 

2) I^rpvide families with incomes below $8,000 per annum a 
caeh refundable "earned income tax credit for young children** 
(EITC/YC) . This EITC/YC would provide a wage supplement of $15 
for each $100 earned by the parent for the first child under age 
eix In the family. For each additional child under age six in 
the family, a wage supplement of $lo for each $100 earned would 
be paid. Thue a family with two young children earning $8,000 
would receive $2,000. 

3) Reduce for families with incomee between $8,000 and 
$13,000 the EITC/YC rate incrementally from 15 percent for the 
firet child under six and 10 percent for each ac^ditional child to 
5.75 percent per child. 
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4) Replace the existing dependent care tax credit for 
children under six with the "toddler tax credit." For children 
over six the existing dependent care credit would bo continued. 

5) Unit eligibility for the EITC/YC to faailies vith 
working parentw. Families in the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program would not be eligible for the EITC/YC. AFDC 
families would' continue to be eligible for direct government 
payments for day-care up to $160 per child per nonth. 

Approximately 18 laillion young children would be eligible 
for tax relief or cash assistance under the Schulze bill. The 
program would be phased in over a five-year period. During the 
first three years, federal outlays under the Schulze plan would 
be about $250 million per annum compared to $2.5 billion under 
the ABC plan. The Schulze plan would provide approximately $2. 2b 
billion per annum in tax cuts for families with young children 
during the first three years. By the fifth year, tax relief for 
American families under the Schulze proposal would exceed $8.5 
billion per annum. After the fifth year boch the tax credit and 
the income levels used in determining the FTTC/YC payments would 
be indexed against inflation. Overall, the policy would help 
remove the anti-child bias in the tax code. 



CONCLOSION 

Most women will spend many years in the oaid labor force. 
The choice of whether t mother, particularly a ::cther with young 
children, should or should not be employed must be made by each 
family. The governraent should not bias that choice through its 
outlays and tax code. The government does bias that choice as 
long as it taxes families in which a mother remains with her 
children to provide subsidized day-care to families where tiie 
mother is employed. Similarly,, in families where the mother ie 
employed, the chr*ce as to what type of day-care is moet 
appropriate should be made by the family, and not by government 
bureaucrats. 

gllBinatina the Anti-Child Bias. The Dodd-Kildee ABC bill 
discriminataes against families where the mother makes an economic 
sacrifice to remain at home and care for her children; by 
contrast, the "toddler tax credit" treats all families with young 
children equally. The ABC plan funds bureaucrats and social 
service professionals? the toddler tax credit funds families and 
children. The ABC bill would assist, indirectly, no more than 
one child in ten; the toddler tax credit would assist directly 
all working families with young children. 

The ABC bill would create a ne'j social welfare bureaucracy 
but would do little to aid families wltn children. a true 
pro-family policy would begin by eliminating the 
anti-family/anti-child bias that has crept into the federal tax 
code over the last three decades. Such a policy vould strengthen 
families by recognizing that American parents, not federal 
bureaucrats, are best able to determine huw money should be spent 
to meet their family needs. 

Can the U.S. afford the toddler tax credit? The answer is 
yes. The simple fact is that American families are over-taxed to 
provide billions for wasteful spending. Congress must decide 
which is more Important: children or subsidies for surplus 
cheese. Even after its full implementation in 1993, the toddler 
tax credit would reduce federal revenues by only one half of one 
percent per annum. But at this minor cost, the government could 
provide support vitally needed by young children and their 
parents. 

Hot withstanding the pressure of Gramm-Rudmann guidelines on 
the budget, it is worth noting that both the Reagan 
administration and congressional liberals have proposed 
significant new domestic spending initiatives costing many 
billions of dollars per annum. Even the proposed Reagan 
administration budget for next year contains roughly nine billion 
in new domestic spending initiatives. 

congress should come to the aid of American children by 
restoring family income through tax roduction richer than setting 
the foundation for massive new federal spending through ABC 
styls programs. 
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Patterns Of Childcare 
For Qiildren Under Age Five 



□ MothtrisNot^Employtd 

ID Care by Retatives 

■ InfonnalCarebyNorvReiatives 

M Group Day-Care Center 



□ Mother IS Not Erriptoyed 

m Mother is Employed Part-Time 

M Mother "s Employed Full-Tlme 





SOURCE: The Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, "Who's Minding 
the Kids?' Household Economic Studies, Series P-70,No.9, May 1987. Data for this 
census report were collected through a day-care survey corxJucted between 
December 1984 and March 1985. Nunnbers on total children in specffic age groups are 
for January 1985: data provided by the Bureau of the Census. 
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Young ChUdren Whose Mothers Are Employed 
(By Age Group) 



s 

I 




Undor 1 



ia2YrOkJ? 3a4YfOkis 
Ag» of Children 



Total: Undor 5 
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Und«r1 



1&2YrOkte 3&4YrOlds 
Ag« of Chlldrtn 



Total: Und«r5 




SOURCc: Trie Bureau of tha Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. "Who's Minding 
the Kidsr Household Economic Studies, Senes p-70, No.9, May 1987. Data for mis 
census report were collected through a day-care survey conducted between 
DecemtMr 1 984 and March 1 985. Numbers on total children in specific age groups are 
for January 1985: data provided by the Bureau of the Census. 
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APPENDIX 
Mothir's EapioytaiMt tmd lyptt of Chi]dar« 
for AMtriciB Childru 

Tabl* 1 YooBg CUldr» wboM Mothtrs art Employed by A|t Group 
(atimbtrs la thonsittds) 



Ag« Of Child 

Under Age One 

One and Year Olds 

Three and Four 
Year Olds 

Total: Under 
AgeRve 



ChlkfrtnwHh 

Employtd 

Mottim 

1385 

3^16 
8,168 



Total ChlldrM 
In Ag« Group 



3.683 
7,084 



7,158 

17,925 



P«^c«ntwtth 

Emloytd 

Mothtrt 

37.6% 

46.1% 

49.1% 

45i% 



Tabit 2 Children Under Ftvt and Mother's EnpIoymciK Status 
(anmbers lo thousands) 



Empioymtnt Status Children Undar FIvo 



Mother is Not Employed 9,757 
Moth'sr is Employed 

Part-time 3,108 
Mother is Employed 

FuU-tiine 5,060 



Parctnt of All 
Chlldran Undtr FWa 

54.4% 



173% 



2S2% 



SotircetforTeble«laAd2:TbeBareauo(tlieCaaas,U^. DeptofCoinmace.*Wto'sMuidiiif tbelOd*?* 
HousthotdXconomieSmiSts Series P'TO, No^. Msy 1967. DaU for '!iia cenius report were coUected tiromb 
a day<aretafveyooadixtedbetii«e& December 19M tod Klarck 19^ Nomben oo tool duldrea ia spedfie 
aCB gro(^ are for Jasoary 19S5: daU provided by tfca Boreu of the Cti^ 



Tabto3 l^paorDaj-caraArTaattneakChildrta Under FtYt 
TVpaof CNldCara 



Numbarof 
Chlldran In 
EachTypa 
of Cara 



Mother is not 
Employed: 

Care by Mother 9,759 

Mother is Employed: 

Care by Relative 3,920 

Mother is Employed: 

Informal Care by a 

Non«reIative 2^298 

Mother is Employed: 

Care in Group Dsy* 

care Facility 1,948 

Sources: Same as Tablet t and Z 



Total 
Chlldran 
Undar FWa 



17,925 



17,925 



17,925 



17,925 



Pareantaga 

of Chlldran 
In EachTypa 
of Cara 



54.4% 



21.8% 



12.8% 



10.9% 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Rector. 
Mr. Rosenberg. 

STATEMENT OF MARK L. ROSENBERG, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, NATIONAL CHILD CARE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Rosenberg. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I am here representing the National Child Care Association, 
which is an association of proprietary day care centers across the 
country. 

As I was looking at the witness list today, and thinking about the 
witness list of some of the other hearings I have participated in, I 
was struck by the fact that most of the people that the subcommit- 
tee that is considering the ABC bill and related bills have heard 
from, most of those witnesses are people who study day care. 
They're in their offices, looking at statistics or at economic studies, 
and trying to form certain kinds of policy conclusions. 

And of course, all that is important for the day care policy 
debate. 

But the people that I represent approach day care from a very 
different perspective. Because they are, if you will, the frontline 
troops that actually provide the day care 

Most of the members of the National Child Care Association are 
people who own one day care center, 40 to 50 children in that 
center. Many cf them have their life savings invested in the day 
care center. And they are people that everyday are out there pro- 
viding this kind of care. 

They are extremely important for this kind of policy debate, be- 
cause they are out there in the real world trying to provide this 
care, and very knowledgeable about what is really happening in 
the real world. 

And particularly, what will work and what may look good but 
will not work: that is the way we approach this hearing today. 

On a personal note, I should tell you that I am not here just rep- 
resenting those people, but in fact, I am a part of that group 
myself. I probably look like a K Street lawyer to you, because I am 
in fact a K Street lawyer, but my wife and I own a company in 
suburban Maryland that owns two day care centers, and we pro- 
vide care to about 100 to 120 families. 

We are very personally involved in the business, and I think, 
able to give you some perspectives that hopefully will be helpful to 
the subcommittee, and some perspectives that perhaps will be 
somewhat different from what some of the people who merely 
study daycare will tell you. 

Our overall position is very simply that we welcome a Federal 
leadership role in child care. There is no group that cares more 
about child care than the group that provides a great deal of the 
child care in this country. 

And there is no group that cares more about quality child care 
than the National Child Care Association. 

Our concerns about some of the bills, and particularly the ABC 
bill, is simply that, though we supporl elements of that bill, we are 
very, very concerned *:hat that bill has too narrow a focus on 
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grants and subsidies, and not a broad enough focus in terms of the 
delivery system that we are out there trying to create every day. 

Our major concern about the ABC bill is quite simply the re- 
quirement of minimum Federal standards. I would like to give you 
some perspectives that we have on the requirement for minimum 
Federal standards. 

Representatives Tauke and Johnson made some very important 
points, and I would like to give you some real world experience 
from what our perspectives have been on minimum Federal stand- 
ards. 

Representative Tauke, I believe, said that his concern v/as that 
in setting minimum Federal standards, we would simply make 
some mistakes in those standards that would contribute to a situa- 
tion in which there would be actual harm to the delivery system. 

And I must tell you, in my own experience in dealing with State 
regulatory standards, there is a great concern that minimum Fed- 
eral standards would have precisely that kind of effect, and here's 
why. 

First of all, I think it was pointed out 

Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Rosenberg, I missed something. Could you 
just go back a little bit in your testimony. What did you say would 
happen if you had these minimum standards? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Well, I think as Representative TauLe said, we 
simply believe that in setting minimum Federal standards, if we 
set those standards at an inappropriate level, that is, inappropriate 
for some States, you will have a situation in which we will actually 
harm the delivery system. 

Mr. Rector mentioned the study in Child Care Review magazine, 
which indicated that minimum Federal standards, at the level pro- 
posed in the ABC bill, would actually put a great deal of private 
providers out of business because the additional cost of meeting 
those standards would create a situation in which those child care 
providers could not continue to provide the level of services that 
they had been providing. 

So we have to be very careful when we get into that area. Now, 
that does not mean that we should not have some encouragement 
for the States to consider the areas of regulation that they are not 
now currently regulating. 

Let me give you an example from the State of Maryland. I work 
very closely with the people in the State of Maryland on their reg- 
ulations. 

It was pointed out, I think earlier in the testimony, that someone 
in Maryland had looked for infant care— I believe it was infant 
care— she had had 118 referrals, and could not find infant care. 
Well, let me tell you why, because I think we need to finish the 
picture. 

In the State of Maryland today, there are currently not yet on 
the books, any regulations for infant care. That is, for group care 
centers for children under 2, there simply are no regulations for 
appropriate care in center-based situations, so that all the infant 
care provided now is now provided in family day care homes. 

Now, there is a proposed set of regulations right now being con- 
sidered by the State of Maryland, which would mandate a 3-to-l 
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staff ratio, similar to what the ABC bill would mandate, for infant 
care. 

The problem with the proposed set of regulations is that infants 
are defined in the proposed set of regulations as children under the 
age of 2. While a 3-to-l ratio may be appropriate for an infant, say 
the age of my youngest, who is 4 months old, a 3-to-l ratio may not 
be appropriate and I think is not appropriate for a child 18 months 
old, who is in fact a toddler. 

But the way the Maryland regulations or the Maryland regula- 
tions as proposed currently, it would regulate infant care, any child 
under the age of 2, at a certain ratio. 

We are opposed to those regulations because we think there 
should be a different staff ratio perhaps beginning at 15 months; 
there should be a different staff ratio from 15 to 24 months, and a 
different staff ratio under 15 months, which we think is appropri- 
ate. 

Now, what would happen if Maryland were to adopt that regula- 
tion prior to the time that the ABC bill went into effect? Well as 
has already been pointed out, Maryland would be unable to change 
that regulation without being out of compliance with the ABC bill. 

But what is important in the State of Maryland would be simply 
that, if that regulation were put into effect, what very simply 
would happen is that day care centers could not economically pro- 
vide day care for the 18-month-oid to 24-month-old; in niy judg- 
ment, 3-to-l ratio simply is not economically feasible, except in a 
heavily subsidized situation. 

So the private proprietors— and my wife would love to proWde 
day care for the 18- to 24-month-old, because there is a tremendous 
need in that area— private providers simply would not be able to 
provide that care, and I think at some point down the road, we 
would have ^ ch^ nge in that system in Maryland. In other words, 
the State would respond to what is happening within the State. 

Our concern with mandated minimum Federal standards, which 
you cannot change your State standards once those Federal stand- 
ards are adopted, is simply that it would create a very inflexible 
system, and a system which would result in tremendous harm to 
the delivery system that we have today. 

The point is that we are very, very concerned. We think there 
are ways to encourage tne States to look at particular areas that 
they perhaps have not looked at. But we think the minimum Fed- 
eral standards area is an area that we have to be very, very c^.reful 
in in terms of getting into. 

We also think that there are .tremendous numbers of other possi- 
ble parts of a Federal leadership role in child care that are not 
part of the ABC bill that we thihk are very important to be put in 
the proper mix of policy. 

We have talked a lot today about tax incentives, and certainly, 
that is appropriate as a part of the child care legislation. 

It is important, as it was mentioned earlier in the day, I think by 
Representative Johnson, that a lot of child care providers have a 
lot of redtape, and what we need to do is to stimulate the develop- 
ment of the private delivery system by trying to cut down to the 
extent we can on the redtai-e and the other kinds of requirements 
for the small private providers. 
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And I think that is certainly something that ought to be part of 
the policy mix. 

Our overall judgment is that the ABC bill, as it is currently con- 
structed, is simply too narrow a focus. It may have a hampering 
effect, particularly upon private providers who are basically ex- 
cluded in many ways from the benefits of that bill. 

It is perhaps not widely known, 15 or 20 years ago about 80 per- 
cent of child care was provided by the nonprofit sector, child care 
delivery was a much smaller system. Today, the best studies we 
have seen indicate that about 50 to 60 percent of the center-based 
child care is provided by the proprietary sector. It really is, the pro- 
prietary sector which has grown tremendously and which has pro- 
vided a tremendous amount of the delivery of child care services. 

What we need to be careful about is, as we devise a Federal lead- 
ership role in child care, we pay appropriate attention to stimulat- 
ing the area of child care that has provided a lot more child care 
supply, and that can provide even more child care supply in the 
future. 

We have to make sure that developing that Federal leadership 
role, that we do not go down the road of developing a very narrow 
kind of focus to the exclusion of a broader focus that we think can 
develop a much better delivery system. 

Madam Chairman, we stand ready to work with this subcommit- 
tee, and with the other subcommittees and committees in Congress 
that are developing an appropriate Federal leadership role. 

But we would urge you to take a very careful look at a bill such 
as the ABC bill which has too narrow a focus, and we think will 
have some harmful effects. 

We would be glad to work with you to try to develop a broader 
approach that we think will create the best kind of delivery system 
for the United States. 

[The statement of Mr. Rosenberg and attachment follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MARK L. ROSENBERG 
ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL CHILD CARE ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 9, 1988 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today on 
behalf of the National Child Care Association. My name is Mark 
L. Rosenoerg and I am an attorney with the firm of Ross and 
Duerk, P.C. in Washington, D.C. I am also actively involved in 
the child care industry. My wife and I own a local company. 
The Kid's Place, which operates two day care centers in 
suburban Maryland. As an active member of the National Child 
Care Association (fiCCA) , I have been asked by the Association 
to present this testimony on its behalf. 

The National Child Care Association is a newly formed 
association of proprietary child care centers. Most of the 
members of nCCA are individual child care center owners, who 
own an average of two to three centers. NCCA was formed as a 
coalition of State associations representing proprietary child 
care centers and currently consists of representatives of 22 
State associations. 

It has been estimated that the proprietary sector of the 
child care industry supplies some 50\ to 6Q\ of all center 
child care delivered in the United States. As the only 
national association of proprietary child care providers, NCCA 
is uniquely situated to participate in the policy debate 
concerning pending federal legislation on child care. NCCA 
supports Federal effort^ to improve the quality of child care 
and to improve the delivery system. As child care providers, 
we believe that Federal leadership in the area of child care is 
long overdue and we welcome that leadership effort. We believe 
that the Federal role in child care raust be carefully crafted, 
however, to support increased capacity rather than to 
discourage it. NCCA believes that the proper goal of Federal 
child care policy should be to encourage and promote parental 
rights and choices about child care. 

The April 1988 Report of the Secretary of Labor's Task 
Force on Child Care indicated that in FY '88 alone the Federal 
government will spend almost $7 billion on a variety of child 
care programs. We believe that evaluations of these 
expenditures should be made so that we can determine whether 
the funds have been wisely spent and have effectively responded 
to the needs of the recipients. These evaluations should be 
public so that both legislators and those involved in 
delivering services may assess the worth of these programs. 

Funds provided through tho Social Services Block Grant 
program are ultimately delivered through a variety of formulae 
determined by the individual States. These too need to be 
evaluated as to their effectiveness, and, if necessary, these 
programs should be restructured and reordered. 

NCAA endorses che conclusion )f the Labor Department Task 
Force that a national •'shortage- of child care does not exist 
nor is it approaching crisis proportions. However, certain 
types of day care may be in short supply in some communities. 
In addition, the ''quality'* of child care is an extremely 
subjective j-adgment to make. This m>'v the proprietary child 
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care industry feels it has an important role to play in the 
emerging nationa] debate over the Federal role in providing 
quality and affordable child care. 

We are deeply concerned however, that a number of child 
care bills being considered, particularly HR 3660 (the 
so~called ABC Bill), will have disasterous effects upon the 
child care delivery system and ultimately upon our children. 
We believe that there are a number of alternatives to the ABC 
Bill. Vie urge the Subcommittee to study these alternatives 
carefully and not to rush too quickly into a "^solution** that, 
if not properly developed, could harm , rather than help our day 
care delivery system. 

Specifically, we believe that HR 3660 will: 

(1) Substantially increase the price of child care to a 
point where it will become unaffordable to many parents. (A 
national magazine that covers child care issues has recently 
estimated the costs of the ABC Bill to parents will be over 
$1.2 billion in additional tuition fees.) 

(2) Create a costly and unnecessary level of federal 
regulation and bureaucracy that will impinge upon the rights of 
states to regulate this important function and will stifle 
innovation in the child care industry. 

(3) Result in displacement of several hundred thousand 
children now being cared for in child care centers, many of 
them in welfare or borderline welfare situations, with the 
result that those children will have to seek care in unlicensed 
and unregulated family day care homes. 

As I said when I began my testimony, the National Child 
Care Association supports an increased federal role in child 
day care. But that role must be carefully shaped to avoid the 
serious problems that X have outlined above. While we support 
certain elements of the ABC Bill, such as the increased funds 
available for training of day care professionals, we simply 
cannot support the general approach of that bill, which is to 
mandate minimum federal standards which will ultimately be 
extremely costly and which will create an inflexible federal 
system of day care. 

We believe that the role of regul3ting standards for day 
care centers should be left where it belongs — in the hands of 
the States. While different States mandate different 
requirements; this has occurred bocause those states have made 
different judgments about child care, based on their needs. A 
federal system that in effect overrules those judgments is 
unnecessary, extremely costly, and unwise. 

There are a number of alternatives to the creation of this 
kind of a cumbersome and ineffective federal regulatory 
s/stem. For example, block otant programs administered through 
state agencies using vouchers to assist low-income families in 
obtaining day care would be an extremely effective way of 
delivering that care. By allowing the parents to choose among 
day care centers that accept those vouchers, the parents would 
be given the ultimate responsibility of choosing the 
appropriate day care for their children. As Secretary 
McLaughlin's recent report points out, there are a number of 
federal programs already providing support to day care. We 
believe that an examination of how these existing programs can 
be improved should be conducted before we embark on a new and 
extremely costly program. 
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Another efficient way of delivering additional day care 
resources to families in need would be to amend federal tax 
credit for child care. The current credit allows up to $960 of 
tax credit for day care ejpendxtures . While the percentage of 
the credit is gradually lowered as family incon*^ goes up, even 
an extremely high income family can benefit from the credit. 
For example, in our center in Bethesda, Maryland, we have dual 
professional couples with extremely high incomes who benefit 
directly from that credit. An alternative would be to cap the 
income of the parents who could use that credit at all. The 
additional monies could then be used to give a higher 
percentage credit to lower income families, tn addition, the 
credit could even be made refundable so such that a low-income 
family that has no tax liability could receive additional funds 
to help pay for the urgently needed child care. By eliminating 
the administrative expense in delivering that support, 
additional child care funds could be delivered directly to 
low-income families without the need for expensive and 
cumbersome adminstrative procedures and bureaucracy. 



The National Child Care Association is composed mainly oC 
small business people who are providing the majority of child 
care in this country. NCCA*s members are committed to the 
hiahest level ot quality day care. Our members also believe, 
however, that af fordability of day care is a key issue and that 
affordability must not be sacrificed. If day care cannot be 
delivered at a reasonable price to middle-income families, then 
those families will simply be forced into unlicensed and 
unregulated day care facilities that will ultimately provide a 
much lower quality of care. While NCCA welcomes the federal 
leadership role in child day care, we believe that the ABC Bill 
and similar bills will create costly and bureaucratic systems 
that will ultimately fail to deliver day care to those most in 
need. A number of alternative methods are available, however, 
in order to deliver day care services 2ffectively to a greater 
number of middle-income Americans. NCCA would be pleased to 
work with the Subcommittee in helping to design a truly 
effective legislative response to this need. 

Thank you very much, and I would be glad to answer any 
questions that the Members may have. 
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NATIONAL CHILD CARE ASSOCIATION 



POSITION STATEMENT 



April 17, 1988 



Th« National Child Car* Association is comprisad of grassroots, small 
business antrcpraneurs, axarcisin? tha ri^ht of fraa antarprisa. Wa 
ara coimitted to tha idaal of all childran having accass to responsibly 
ragulatad, quality child cara sarvicas whila providing an axparianca that 
is safa, haalthy and productive. Wa baliava in tha important rolas playad 
by public, private and sectarian programs. Wa know tha value of licensed # 
monitored child cara as tha foundation for achieving and maintaining 
appropriate standards. We value the "Parentis Ri^ht To Choose." 

The NCCA agrees with the recent (4/15/88) findings of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. This report by Labo^ Secretary Ann McLaughlin states that there 
it " no evidence in support of the contention that there is a l aneral f 
national shortage of available child care ." She also empha- .tes, 
" Despite all of this activity and interest, one things has not changed — 
the primary rasponsibilTtv for child cara resides with America's parents ." 

NCCA supports the underlying purpose of the proposed child cara bills to 
broaden the availability of child cara, improve the calibre of that care 
and assist low incoma families in meeting its coat. However, we aiJicerely 
believe that mechanisms already exist (spending 6.9 billion dollars annually 
to achieve these goals. These include, but are not limited tot 



* Aid For Dependent Children (AFOC) 

* Read Start 

* OSDA Child Care Food Programs 

* Department of Education 

* Tax Credits 



* Title XX 

* Job Training Program Act (JTPA) 

* Small Business Administration (SBA) 

* Department of Defense 

* Alternative Payment Voucher (APP) 



The Child Care Review Magazine reported in its April/May, 1988 issue that 
the A 8 C (Alliance For Better Child Care, Kildee/Dodd) legislation will 
cost parents nearly 1.2 billion dollars more in increased tuition payments. 
Various specific programs listed in the latest Labor Department report 
viable mechanisms enhancing services for low income families without crea- 
ting another "infra-structure." 

It is the time for ACTION AND PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS, but it isn't as easy 
as A B CI 

HCCA would direct your legislative attention to reassess and reform these 
already existing mechanisms. A clean-up effort to eliminate administrative 
waste and to require a more exacting match from the states and local govern- 
ments will result in the ability to serve more children. Three examples of 
states (California, Arizona and Texas) are current models using the APP 
(Alternative Payment Program) Voucher to deliver badly needed child care 
services in a cost-effective and efficient system. 

The Small Business Administration loan prc^^ram should be expanded to in- 
clude special low interest loans that will encourage the growth and 
development of more child care programs. In addition, child care centers 
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Should b« included in the SBA "incubation Program" for those areas where 
there is a dire need for child care. The sane consideration should be 
given as is offered to other small businesses in designa^-ad economic 
impact zones. 

The stfte of Alaska, another public/private model, utilizes government 
funding for staff compensation, increased staff, health and nutritional 
needs Of children, equipment, staff training and parental involvement. 

The 20U ceiling on Tax Credits should be reduced for higher income 
brackeis. Credits could then be redirected to benefit lower income 
or even possibly refunded. This measure would be "Revenue 



fani 
Neutra 



lius 



An 
Ant L 
Ant L 
Antt 



The negative impacts of the proposed legislation are: 



-proprietary 
-sectarian 
-family 
states rights 



It creates another bureaucracy that is unnecessary consuming enormous 
Amounts of money intended to be spent serving children. It is a budget- 
buster I and a deficit-maker I 



Historically # NCCA members are the people who administer the services, 
comp«tp in the market place, generate revenue, while providing a valuable 
humen service. He are the helping profession who knows the real story... 
we bribg you the truth 1 

Every state has licensing laws, rules and regulations for child care 
existing in place. NCCA contends that states are best able to regulate 
their own industries becausa they are more directly familiar with local 
custonjs, opinions, trends, demands and economic conditions. 

Finally, the National Child Care Association finds that bureaucracy- 
building federal legislation IS NOT THE ANSWER FOR THE NATION'S CHILDREN 
AND FAMILIES. 
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REVIEW 



rOR I»lEDlAtE RELEASE 



CONTACT David Pier son 
<506) 931-9662 



TEDERAL CHILD CAK£ BILL WILL RAISE TUITION COSTS AND DISPUC£ CHILDREN IN LICENSED C.\R£ 
M£TA!RIE. LA.— A %2,i bllllon ftd«ral child cart bill diac Is supposed co improve 
eh« affordablllcy and avallabllicy of licensed child cara will actually cose parencs 
ntarly $1.2 billion in incrtas«d tuition payn«ne9 and displace ov«r 786.000 childrtn 
now in lictnscd facilici«t» according CO a study conducted by a national child car« tta^acint 

Child Cara Raviai/ in Kacairia. Louisiana, raporcs in ics April/Hay. 1988 issua 
chac cht Acc for B«cc«r Child C«rc (or cha ASC Bill) vould also have cht efface of 
closing 12,600 child da> cara cancars or 20.3 parcanc of all chc licansad facilities 
now in operation bacaust of cha cose incraasas cha bill would aaan co non-subsidizad parents 

Signif icancly, cht proposed legislacion has received scrong congressional supporc. 
The House version (k.R. 3660) hat 128 co-sponsors, and che Senace version (S. I88S) has 
22 co*sponsors. 

The aagaalnt reporcs chac che federal scandards undaced in che ABC Bill will rrise 
Che cose of licensed care and displace children because child care is such a labor- 
incensive induscry. Uich scaff coses already accouncing for SI percenc (or $27.18) of 
che parencs* weekly cuicion ract» federtl scandards which would increase scaffing 
would raise pirencs' cuicions by $6.76 per week per child » che Magazine reporcs. 

The Child Care Reviev scudy says cht cose lapacc would be greacese on parencs in che 
souch. The parencs in ctn souchtrn scacts. cht reporc claias, will pay over 79 percenc 
of che cocal cuicion incrtast and will accounc for 84 percenc of che children displaced. 

Signi£icancly» cht cwo scacts which Uad che nacion in available licensed child care. 
Texas and Florida, will be hardttt hie by federal scaffing scandards. according co che 
reporc. Texas parencs can cxpecc an average increase in cuicion coses of $18.41 par week, 
and Florida parencs can cxpecc an increese of $16.21 per week. 

The reason for che disproporcionace lapacc on che souch. che lugazine reporcs. is 
chac 44 parcanc of all licensed child care sloes are in 11 souchern scaces and chose 
scaces would be aiosc af fecced by che new scaffing requircnencs aandaced in che ABC Bill. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Rosenberg. 
Ms. Barnes. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERTA OTT BARNES, PH.D., SENIOR 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, THE URBAN INSTITUTE 

Ms. Barnes. My name is Roberta Barnes, and I am a senior re- 
search associate at the Urban Institute here in Washington, D.C. 

As the wrap up witness, I would like to share with you tocay 
some results from analysis of simulations of alternative child care 
legislative proposals. 

Our simulations are going to focus only on those proposals that 
operate through the Federal income tax system. Specifically, I 
want to address how the low income families are affected by the 
various proposals, as compared to one another, and as compared to 
the current law. 

In particular we will focus on distributional effects, and whether 
the various new proposals are more or less regressive than the cur- 
rent tax credit. 

To underscore the relevance of looking at this type of analysis, 
you only need to be reminded that it is the dependent care tax 
credit, the vehicle through which the income tax system subsidizes 
family expenditures for child care, that is the largest Federal pro- 
gram for the support of child care in the United States. 

In 1987 $3.5 billion were assigned to the credit, and this figure is 
expected to rise to $4 billion in the 1988 tax returns, dwarfing the 
next program sponsored by the Department of Agriculture that is 
aimed at child care services. 

So, if the Federal role in financing support of child care has 
largely been funnelled through the tax system, it is interesting to 
ask, who IS benefitting? What kinds of American families are able 
to make the tax credit work to their advantage? 

Because our simulations, mathematical models though they are, 
are based on real data from households they are particularly well 
suited to answering these distributional questions. 

A word about our simulation model to provide a little back- 
^^^mSTk>ro ^ analysis is based on a microsimulation model known 
as TKIM2, the Transfer Income Maintenance Model 2nd Genera- 
tion. 

TRIM was developed in the early 1970s at the Urban Institute, 
and has been maintained there largely through the support of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation at 
the Department for Health and Human Services. 

I should add that my results, and some of the conclusions that I 
draw, do not necessarily represent HHS's opinions or the Urban In- 
stitute s opinions. They are mine alone. 

Data from real households starts our simulation. Data collected 
as part^ of the current population survey by the Bureau of the 
Census is the primary input into our model. 

We use the term, micro, by the way, to distinguish the fact that 
our model operates on small units, households, as opposed to aggre- 
gates, such as the population and economic aggregates that are the 
common inputs into the macro models that more of you are prob- 
ably familiar with. 
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The CPS survey doesn't collect information specifically on how 
much people spend on child care So we developed additional func- 
tions to assign or impute these exp.>nditures based on what people 
reported they spent on the consumer expenditure survey, and we 
lined this up to IRS-provided data from tax returns to ensure that 
we were assigning adequate distributions. 

Apart from our imputed child care expenditures, the TRIM 
model uses information that is reported by the families on their 
wages, salaries and other sources of income, and their family demo- 
graphics, and calculates the individual's income taxes just as the 
people would when they sit down to calculate their taxes. 

The simulations that I am gomg to talk about today, and that 
are in the exhibits for your later review, make use of the 1986 
March CPS. So they are based on the distribution of income and 
demographics in the United States as they were in 1985. 

We take the law as it is in 1988, and we pretend that it is all 
occurring in 1985. This has a marginal difference on our results. 

I do want to caution people not to use the numbers that we get 
to claim that these are estimates of what these bills would cost in 
1988 or 1989. They are figures that are based on 1985 income and 
population distributions. 

The first issue is to look at the distributional effects of our cur- 
rent law. I call this our baseline, by the way, the standard against 
which we can compare the other pieces of legislation. 

As you all know, the 1988 law allows for a nonrefundable credit 
with characteristics that allow for ooorer families to deduct a 
slightly higher amount than the more well off families; I won't go 
into the details. 

In exhibit 1 the simulations of the 1988 law on this 1985 popula- 
tion show that about 8 million tax units would have benefited from 
the credit, with an average amount of $336, well below the ceilings 
that are currently allowed; we will come back to this point. The 
total credit would have amounted to about $2.6 billion in Federal 
revenues. 

Here is the important point: How is that distributed across 
American families? Only about 3 percent of the total credit award- 
ed goes to families at the bottom 30 percent of the income distribu- 
tion. Just under one quarter of the total credit goes to families in 
the bottom half of the income distribution, leaving a full 75 percent 
of the moneys shelled out in that credit to go to people in the top 
half of the income distribution. 

To drive the point home a little further, as contrasted to the 
bottom 30 percent who receive 3 percent of the credit, the people in 
(he top 30 percent of the distribution receive 50 percent of the 
credit, the top 10 percent alone receiving about 14 percent of the 
moneys. 

The point then is clear. A point that has been made by many 
people earlier, but maybe some hard and fast numbers have been 
presented in this analysis. The current system is not helping the 
poor people at all. 

Two parent families receive about two-thirds of all the moneys 
assigned. Now this is partly because there are a lot more of them; 
it is also partly because they tend to be better off. But of those, the 
poorest among them receive a negligible amount of the credit. 
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Three-tenths of a percent of all the money going to two-parent fam- 
ilies goes to the bottom 30 percent of these families: 20 percent of 
the money goes to the top 10 percent of those families. 

And even worse off are the single parent families. Generally, 
these people are poorer: there are more of them in the bottom half 
ot the income distnbution. So, partially as a result of that fact, the 
credits that are awarded to the single parent households are not 
quite as heavily distributed in the upper end of the income distri- 
pution. However, the same conclusion is inescapable. The low 
income families hardly benefit at all. 

To what extent do the alternative proposals that operate through 
the tax system address the regressive nature of the tax credit? As a 
first point of comparison, we simulated one simple change, a point 
that has been brought up here earlier, making the credit as cur- 
rently implemented simply refundable. 

Under current law we find that a lot of the poorer families 
cannot benefit from the childcare tax credit even if they qualify 
even if they both work and have expenditures, because their tax 
liability is very low or is at zero. By making the credit refundable, 
as IS done with the EITC, these families could recoup some of their 
expenses, even if their tax liability does go to zero. 

And indeed, in the second panel of the exhibit, we show that the 
refundable credit is a direct benefit to the poorer taxpayers. The 
number of units alone who get the credit jum:)S by about 20 per- 
cent, and the average amount of the credit awarded to American 
tamilies goes up by 31 percent. Most of this increase goes directly 
to the families m the lower end of the income distribution, so the 
refundable feature alone does help to make the childcare credit 
nriure equitably Distributed. About 17 percent of the money assigned 
would go to the bottom 30 percent of the distribution, as opposed to 
6 percent under the current law. 

And among the single parent households, over two-thirds of the 
awards would go to families in the lower half of the income distri- 
bution. Keep m mmd again, though, that this is due to the fact 
that so many of them are in the lower half of the income distribu- 
tion. Uther aspects of a refundable credit are summarized in the 
exlnbit and m our graphs which show the income distributional ef- 
fects for later review. 

Now, in contrast to the changes resulting from changing to a re- 
fundable credit, other proposals to raise the ceilings allowable on 
expenditures have little impact on the distributional effects. The 
point IS, the low income families don't find the current ceilings a 
constraint. These families aren't spending much on child care be- 
cause they cannot afford it. So allowing them to deduct more 
money does not have any effect, because they cannot deduct what 
they do not spend already. 

Similarly, we found that proposals that concentrated on increas- 
ing the rate at which expenses can be deducted will do little to 
help redistribute the monies, unless, as they often are, they are ac- 
companied by a provision for phaseout of the credit among higher 
income families. 

By definition, phasing out the credit among the higher income 
famihes will serve to alleviate the regressive nature of the tax as it 
currently stands, because there wouM l^e^wer families, or no fam- 
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ilies, in some instances, in the upper end of the brackets getting 
the credit at all. It also follows that this type of provision can help 
limit the loss in Federal revenues. Loss in revenues, by the way, 
that might then be used in other components of child care legisla- 
tion. 

Several examples of these kinds of proposals that have increased 
the deduction rate, combined with a phaseout at higher income 
levels, have been simulated, and have had positive effects on redis- 
tribution of the income. The interested reader could refer to pro- 
posals by Robins, Dole, and Garfinkel, that are summarized in our 
exhibit. 

Finally, another family of proposals revolve around the notion of 
supplementing or replacing the current tax credit with a child al- 
lowance, usually in the form of a credit that is not necessarily tied 
to child care expenditures, or to employment patterns. 

Two alternatives are summarized in our exhibit. We simulated 
one that isn't articulated by any particular group, but which we 
view as sort of upper bound version of these proposals; namely, the 
simple per child allowance. This is a refundable tax credit which 
would replace the current tax credit and the personal exemption 
for children with a $700 credit for every child under age 15 without 
regard to employment status of the parent. Under this scenario, 
the number of units receiving an allowance of any type almost 
quadruples, so it grows by huge amounts; and the average amount 
allowed as a credit more than triples. But, the impact on Federal 
revenues is sobering. 

The total amount of the per child allowance credit, aggregated 
across the country, is $33 biilion, as compared to $2.6 billion under 
current law. Even in conjuction with the elimination of the person- 
al exemption for children. Federal revenues would have declined 
by almost $11 billion if such a proposal had been put into effect in 
1985. That is a figure that is not likely to gain a bt of political con- 
sensus. 

The impact on the income distribution, though, is of interest and 
it is also shown. The per child allowance is far less regressive in 
nature than the current tax credit. About 25 percent of the total 
moneys that are allocated would go to families in the bottom 30 
percent, 42 percent to people in the bottom 50 percent. 

And at the top end of the distribution, families in the top 10 per- 
cent would receive only 10 percent. Hence, this type of a proposal 
often has a neutral effect on the income distribution. 

But most proposals of this nature are more complex than this 
one that I have discussed. The Wallop-Holloway is one, and that is 
shown in our exhibits. This bill is somewhat complicated. It re- 
places the current tex credit with a credit for preschool aged chil- 
dren of $400 per child for families with incomes of $18,000 or 
below, the figure declining to $150 per child for families with in- 
comes above $30,000. Even the wealthiest families could claim this 
credit. As compared with the effects of the current law, the propos- 
al does increase the number of units receiving the credit bv almost 
50 percent, but the average amount of the -redit will fall by about 
25 percent. 

Total revenues, as a net result, are little affjcted. There is not a 
big loss in Federal revenues under the Wallop-Holloway bill. But 
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the redistribution effects are really no greater than they are under 
simple, refundable aspects of the bill. 

Just one final point on Wallop-Holloway that is worth noting to 
tl IS committee: There is a feature in that particular bill that prob- 
ably has an unintended effect of making it less generous to the 
people at the lower end of the income distribution that it might 
have been, namely, that in no instance can the total amount of the 
credit be greater than Federal income tax withholdings. 

This in effect means that only families who have signif cant 
levels of earnings, significant levels of withholdings, will benefit to 
a great degree under Wallop-Holloway. That particular aspect 
might require a little consideration. 

To summarize my points today, we have analyzed simulations of 
alternative child care tax credits, and we have shown that the cur- 
rent bill IS highly regressive. But certain aspects of alternative pro- 
posals may be somewhat effective in helping to reverse this regres- 
sive nature of the credit. 

If American society has decided they want to target child care 
assistance to low income families, I would first note that the meth- 
ods that operate through the income tax system may not be the 
most effective in achieving that goal. 

Many poor people pay little or no taxes, and they may not be 
well positioned to make the tax system work for their benefit. But 
to the extent that tax related proposals are considered to help 
poorer families, the following features should be included to 
dampen regressive tendencies. 

Tax credits should be refundable. It should be phased out for 
upper income families, perhaps combined with a more generous 
rate at which low income families can deduct their expenses. 

Or, it should eliminate features that expenses be specifically tied 
to the credit at all, or employment status be tied to the credit as a 
qualifying criterion. 
[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TOE DISTRIBUnONM* EFFECTS OF ALTtRfUVTIVr 
CHILD CARE PROPOSALS 

StAtement of 

Roberta Ott Barnes, Ph.D. 

Senior Research Associate 

Hie Urban institute 
2100 n. Street N.W. 
Washington, d.C. 20037 
(202) 857>8658 



In this analysis vs look at the distributional characteristics of the 
current child care tax credit and, using microsinulation techniques, compare 
the impact on the incone distribution of various alternatives to the current 
law. Ihe tax credit, as implemented in 1988, is highly regressive. About 3 
percent of the total credit awarded goes to families in the bottom 30 percent 
of the inccM distribution while families in the top 30 percent receive almost 
half of the total credit awarded. Features which make the tax credit less 
regressive include: making the credit refundable; phasing out the credit for 
upper-income families; and eliminating employment status and actual 
expenditures on child care as qualifying criteria. It is also suggested that 
the income tax system may not be the most effective mechanism for helping low- 
incooe families with their child care needs. 



This testimony was presented before tHe Subcommittee on Public Assistance and 
unemployment Compensation, Cotnidttee on Ways and Means, U.S. Houce of 
Representatives on June 9, 1988. Opinions expressed herein are the author's 
alone and should not be attributed to The Urban Institute,^ its officers, 
trustees, or funders. 
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c Roberta Barnes. I am a Senior Research Associate in the Incone 

iV,??*^ Pension Policy center at the Urban Institute In Washington, d.C. 
of^i2riiMi° "^^.y^ *^ "f^lts from analysis of slwlatloos 

of alternative child care legislative proposals. Our simulations focus onlv on 
proposals that operate through the federal Individual income tax syste«. 
^C'^'Ji^i.^^' ^° ^ issue of how low-lncooe famlllC ari 

affected by various proposals as coiif>ared to the current tax law. Proposals 
25:^5?!^'^ .^'*"^» t° ^ SUte govtmMnts, vSSers' 

•^'i^ .*',°JJ'f"^' '•"ili" u«ing child care or to providers if d^ari 
not be Included In this analysis. »- wi. «r« 

th« SnlJSi?^'* ^ ^if «Mly»'« one need only be reminded that 

?! Kf^I ??" ^ Credlt-the vehicle through which the Incoiae tax system 
subsidizes family expenditures on child care~.ls the largest federal program 
*^5'^*^ ^" U.S. today. In 1987 approximately $3.5 

rise to 54.0 billion with the 1988 tax returns. The recent report of the 
secretary's Task Force to the Department of Labor Identifies the next largest 
federal progra»~not counting Head start which is primarily an educational 
KS'SL*?^ *Til-»"ited to meeting child care nJeds-His'thoseunSr the 

Depirtment of Agriculture's uobrel la—most notably the Child Care Food Program, 
and Sunner Food Service Programs for Children. At roughly $800 million In 1987 
these programs are lers than one-quarter the amount which flows through the 
income tax system. ^ 

If the federal role in financially supporting child car« has largely been 
funneled through the tax system It is Interesting to askt Who benefits? What 
kinds of American families are able to make the tax credit work to their 
advantage? Because our simulations are based on household-level data, they are 
particularly well-suxted to answering the distributional questions raised about 
the current system or alternative proposals that operate through the tax 
system. 



A word about our simulation model. (Xir analysis makes use of a 
microslaulatlon model known as TOIM2— Transfer Incone Maintenance nodel (second 
Generation). toim2 was developed In the early 1970'8 at the Urban Institute 
and continues to be maintained there largely through funding by Ue office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation at the Department of Health 
and Human Services. It is through the funding and cooperation of Bill Prcsser 
* ASPE/HHS that the child care simulations have been 

conducted, although the results and opinions expressed here do not necessarily 
reflect those of HHS or The urban Institute. TOIM2 has long been used to 
cor.tr Ibute to the policy debate over the effects on people and on federal 
revenues of changes In income-related programs. Most recently, HHS made use of 
TOIM2 slKulations of the complete tax and transfer system in the U.S. to 
evaluate aspects of the tax reform packages debated In 1985-86. 

Data on real households from the Current Population Survey, conducted by 
thp Bureau of the Census, is the primary Input Into the TRIM2 simulations. 
Hence the term micros inula t ion is applied to distinguish the fact that tri«2 
operates on small units, such as the household, as opposed to population and 
economic aggregates. The CPS does not collect data on how much people spend on 
chlldcare so we developed Timctions to Impute child care expenditures to 
households based on data from the 1980-81 Consumer Expenditure Survey. Apart 
fn?Uri2^i i"^^ ^1?^^^, expenditure data, TOIM2 simulates tax return 

information using the detailed information -on wages, salaries, and other 
sources of income and t'amlly conposition just as If the Individual were sitting 
'^^ ^^"^ ^" ^he simulations presentied 

today, thr fiarch, 1986 CPS was used as the Input data file. This contains data 
on Income and demographics fcr the 1985 calendar year so all our simulations 
are based on population and income distributions as they were In 1985. Itw so- 
called baseline" slnwlatlon— the standard against which all the alternative 
proposals can be compared— assumes 1988 tax law as If It were In place In 1985. 
Hence, our results should not be used as such to estimate the effects of 
alternative proposals on the levels of household tax bills and federal 
revenues, but can directly address the relative Incidence of alternative 
proposals In two ways. First, as the alternative proposals affect households 
relative to one another and second, ac they affect the total tax picture 
relative to the baseline simulation. ^ 
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Ihe first issue is to look at the distributional aspects of the current 
law. ItM '988 law allows for a non-refundabltt credit against income taxes of 
20 percent of actual expenditures on chi.i care up to $2400 for one child; up 
to $4800 for two or more children. For families with agi below $28,000 the 
percentage deduction can be as wuch as 30 percent of expenditures. Hence, the 
maximum allowable credit is $480 for families with one child; $960 foi families 
with two children. For poorer families those figures may go as high, in 
principle, as $720 and $1440. 

Referring to Exhibit I, our simulations of the 1988 law on the 1985 
populatiot* showed that ju&t under 8 million tax units would have benefited from 
the credit; the average amount of the credit was $336, well below the ceiling 
amount. The total credit would have amounted to $2.6 billion. How is that 
distributed vross Asterican families? Only about 3 percent of the total credit 
awarded goes to families in the bottom 30 percent of the incope distritxition. 
Just over one-quarter of the total credit goes to families In the bottom half 
of the income distribution, leaving roughly 75 percent of the monies assigned 
to the child cere credit to families in the top half of the income 
distribution. As contrasted to families in bottom 30 percent, who receive 3 
percent of the credit, families in the top 30 percent of the distribution 
rect^ive almost half of the total credit; the top decile alone receives 14 
percent of the cred'*". 

TNA>-parent families receive about two-thirds of all the monies assigned to 
the credit, but the poorest of these families receive a negligible amount of 
the total credit. Only .3 percent of all the money going to 2-parent families 
is earmarked for the bottom 30 percent of these households; 20 percent of the 
money goes to the top 10 percent of the families. 

Single parent families receive about one-third of the total child care 
credit awarded. Because these families are poorer m general, there are more 
1-parent families in the bottom half of the income distribution. PartiaHy as 
a result of thxs, the credits awarded to single-parent households are not as 
heavily distributed to families in the upper-end of the income distribution. 
Ten percent of the credit paid to 1-parent families goes to families of that 
type in the bottom 30 percent of the income distribution; 50 percent goes to 
families reporting incomes at or below the 50th percentile. 

The conclusion is inescapable. Low-income families hardly benefit at all 
from the child care tax credit. To what extent do alternative proposals that 
operate through the tax system redress the regressive nature of the tax credit? 
As a first point of comparison we siraulated a simple change— making the credit 
as currently implemented refundable . Under current law a significant number of 
poorer families cannot benefit from the child care tax credit, even if they 
qualify, because their tax liability is very low. By making the credit 
refundable, as is the case with the EITC, these families can recoup some of 
their expenses even if their tax liability is zero before the credit is 
calculated. 

Indeed, the change to a refundable credit is a direct benefit to the poorer 
taxpayers. The number of units receiving the credit jumps by over 20 percent; 
the total amoxint of the credit awarded rises by about 31 percent. Since most 
of this increase goes direcdy to families in the lower end of the income 
distribution, the refundable feature alone helps to make the child care credit 
more eq'jitably distributed. About 17 percent of all the monies assigned go to 
families in the bottom 30 percent of the distribution; about 40 percent to 
families in the bottom half of the income distribution. Among single parent 
households over two- thirds of the awards go to families m the lower half o£ 
the income distributicn. Again, keep m mind that this is due, at least in 
part, tc the fact that there are relatively few single parent families in the 
upper end of the income distribution . 

In contrast tr* the sigr.ificant changes which result when the credit is make 
refundable, raising the ceilings on the allowable expenditures has little 
impact on the distributional effects of the ctedit. For low-income households 
the current ceilmgs are not an effective constraint: these families do not 
spend much on child care because they cannot afford to spend much. Allowing 
them to deduct more money has little effect because their budgets are strained 
already and the sniall amounts represented by the tax credit are not enough to 
change this fact. 
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Similarly, proposals which have increased the rate at which expenses can be 
deductta will do little to help redistribute dollars unless they are 
accompanied by provision for phase-out of the credit among higher incnow 
families. By definition, phase-out of the credi;. among higher income families 
alleviates the i:egres8ive nature of t^e tax because the monies that are awarded 
under the credit all go to families btiow tne phase-out limit. It also follows 
that proposals which limit the eligibility for the credit can also limit the 
loss in federal revenues. Several examples of proposals which increase the 
deduction rate combined with phase-out at hi^r income levels have been 
simulated. Ihe interested reader can refer to the Robins, Dole, and Garfinkel 
proposals in Exhibit 1. 

Finally, yet another family of proposals revolve around the not.ion of 
supplementing or replacing the current tax credit with a child "allowance", 
usually in the form of a tax credit, that is not necessarily tied to 
expenditures for child care, two alternative within this family are summarized 
in Exhibit 1. An upper bound version of the proposals would be what we call 
the "simple per child" allowance. This is a refundable tax credit which 
replaces the current tax credit and the personal exemption for children with a 
$700 credit for every child under age 15 without regard to employment status of 
the parents. Under this scenario the number of units receiving an allowance 
almost quadruples and the average amount allowed as a credit more than triples. 
Ihe inpact un federal revenues is s<^ring. The total amount of the credit 
simulated is $33.2 billion as compared to $2.6 billion simulated in baseHne. 
Even with the elimination of the personal exempt Jon, federal revenues would 
have declined in 1985 by almost $11 billion— a figure that is not likely to 
gain political consensus. 

The impact on the income distribution is shown in Exhibit 2. The per-child 
allowance is far less regressive in nature than the current tax credit. About 
25 percent of the total money allocated goes to families in the bottom 30 
percent of the income distribution; about 42 percent goes to families in the 
bottom 50 percent. Families in the top 10 percent receive roughly 10 percent 
of the dollars awarded undet. the credit. Hence, the simple per-child allowance 
has a neutral effect on the income distribution. 

Most prc^sals of the per-child variety are more complex that our single 
version and most are tied to you.-^ children. The wallop-Kolloway proposal, 
shown in Exhibits 1 and 2, replaces the current tax credit with a credit for 
preschool-age children of $400 per child for families with incomes of $18,000 
or below, declining to $150 per child for families with incomes above $30,000. 
As ccxnpared with the effects of the current law in our baseline simulations, 
this proposal increases the number of units receiving the credit by almost 50 
percent, but the average o/rount of the credit falls by almost 25 percent. As a 
result* total federal revenues are little affected but the redistributional 
effects of this prc^sal are not nearly as great as under the simple per-child 
allowance, tn fact, redistribution is no greater under the wallop-Holloway 
proposal than by simply making the current tax credit refundable. 

To summarize, analyses ot simulations of alternative child care tax credits 
have shown that the current tctx credit is highly regressive in nature, but, 
certain aspects of alternatw^ proposals are somewhat effective in helping to 
revtrse the regressive natuie of the credit. If American society wants to 
target child care assistance to low-incotne feunilies it should first be not^ 
th<»t methods which operate through the income tax system may not be the most 
eftective mechanism. Mi^ny poor people pay little or no taxes and nay not be 
well positioned to make the ti^x system work to their benefit. To the extent 
that tay-reli*.t«»d proposals <\ze considered, however,^ the following features may 
dampen regressive tendencies: 

1) Specifying the child care credit as refundable. 

2} Allowing for a more generous rate at which 
expanses can be deducted for low-income families. 

3) Phasing out the credit for upper-income families 
helps by definitio. 

4) Eliminating employment status or proof of child 
care expenditures as criterion to which the credit 
IS tieo. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Ms. Barnes. Thank you all for your 
very excellent testimony. 

Dr. Conover, having worked with you in welfare reform, I did 
notice in your testimony that you did speak affirmatively about 
title XX, I just want to make clear, is that support of title XX in 
place of the changes that we had suggested in the welfare bill 
passed by the House? 

Mr. Conover. No, we think it would be just additional. We think 
that title XX is one important mechanism that is already in place, 
and it is not a complete answer. It does not deal with many of the 
important concerns about improving quality of child care across 
this country. 

But it is one mechanism, and it is in place. 

Mrs. Kenneixy. A bird in the hard. 

Mr. Conover. We can improve it in variou.s ways by giving it 
more money and so forth. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I am working at increasing those funds. But it is 
not in lieu of? 

Mr. Conover. No. 

Mrs. Kennelly. We've got the title XX program working. So we 
should keep it unless we are sure of something coming this way. 

Mr. Re.'^tor, I was interested in that study you mentioned. You 
were referring to women who would not take free day care to go to 
work. 

Am I correct that this was a study done in 1960? Or is there a 
more recent 

Mr. Rector. It was the mid and late seventies. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Could you tell us the name of that? 

Mr. Rector. Well, it is the Seattle-Denver income maintenance 
experiment. It was done by HHS. And the other was the Gary, Ind. 
study. 

All of this study is now archived, but there is a good summary of 
that material in an article by Susan Woolsey called The Pied Piper 
Politics of Daycare in Daedelus, I think it was about 1978. 

But again, basically, in both Gary, Ind. and in Seattle and in 
Denver, there was provision for either subsidized care or low 
income care. 

They did get an increase in utilization but not necessarily utiliza- 
tion of professional daycare centers. When they made a provision 
that you could pay for care, what those that were working used 
that money to pay their relatives. 

And it would seem to be a clear indication of preference for rela- 
tive care in those studies. Again, I think that that is reflected by 
other studies concerning, for example, blue collar women, I would 
note, have, in comparison to professional women, professional 
women have eight percent of total care is by grandparents. When 
you look at blue collar women, it is 27 percent. 

There is a distinct availability, even in the late 1980s, for care by 
extended family systems for lower income families. 

And the data which I have seen also would suggest that that is 
an option that should be encouraged rather than discouraged as in 
the current welfare reform bill which takes the current $160 disre- 
gard and which, as I underst-^nd it now, is available to a welfare 
mother to pay either a neighbor or a grandparent or an aunt. 
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And I would note that 25 percent of the women on AFDC have 
another adult woir-n in the household with them, not to mention 
down the block; b -t right in the household with them. And under 
the welfare reform bill passed in the House, that $160 disregard 
can only be used in a regulated daycare facility. 

I think it is very dangerous to establish a policy which takes 
away an option for poor people that is available for the middle 
class and the upper middle class, particularly since the informal re- 
source network that is available to low income women to care for 
these children is more extensive and more available. 

I ^^^^^ also make reference to the recent MDRC study in Little 
Rock, Ark., in which there was a job search workfare program for 
children, and it included mothers with children age 3^ to 6, I be- 
lieve, or something like that. 

I interviewed a Mr. Boyd out there who was in charge of that 
program, and he said that even though there was a lack of formal 
daycare facilities in the area, lack of centers in the area where the 
program was operating, that the absence of day care did not in any 
sense restrict the ability of the welfare mothers to participate in 
the program; that they made a deliberate point of encouraging 
those women to go out and find their own day care resources, and 
to use the informal sector; and that all worked very well. 

Now it was a short term program. They didn't run it for a year 
or something like that, so the circumstances could be different. But 
again, I would think that the basic line of evidence is there. 

If we are going to have mothers on welfare work, we want to be 
able to have them have daycare available, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean center-based care. It certainly does not mean that you 
would want to restrict their options to prohibit them from using 
grandmothers, relatives, neighbors and so forth. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I am aware, though, that the use of the funds 
can also be used for certificates, vouchers, and reimbursements. 

Mr. Rector. As I understand the bill 

u-i¥^-' ^ENNELLY. Well, we have the woman who helped write the 
bill right here, so maybe we can get together afterwards to clear 
that up. But I think she has a good awareness of the bill. 

Mr, Rector. The certificates can only be used in a regulated fa- 
cility, or a registered, certified facility. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I also would like to comment that there are 
younger women in families with the older woman there, and some- 
times It often is a situation where a welfare mother has a child 
that then went on welfare, and that grandchild is there to be taken 
care of, so we could look at that in a much broader way too. 

Now, Mrs. Schlafly, you must feel it was yesterday when you tes- 
tified. I apologize for the length of the panel, but at least as you 
know, we want to get this all on record, and it is important. 

In your testimony, you say that all available evidence shows that 
unregulated day care by neighborhood day care mothers is every 
bit as good a quality as licensed regulated care? Is there any evi- 
dence you can provide us? 

Mrs. Schlafly. Yes, the only research I have been able to find 
on this is this one, which shows that the unregulated day care is 
just as good as the regulated, and I would be happy to provide you 
with a copy of it. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Good, we will look at that. 

Obviously, I think you maybe noticed from Ms. Johnson's testi- 
mony and some of the comments I made, we are really wrestling 
with this whole thing. We have the ABC bill. We have the Hatch- 
Johnson bill. I have a feeling of deja vu, because we did this all 
with welfare reform. And Dr. Conover can tell you. We began with 
these bills, but what came out was very different. 

And it all comes from the hearings and markups and all the rest. 
But clearly I think you have come across as opposing licensing or 
regulation or registration. 

How do we protect children in a situation where, it is not the 
family situation. Parents are working; I think we all agree on that. 
The child leaves the home. 

I think we don't all agree on the availability of the informal ar- 
rangement. But certainly a woman has to work. She doesn't have a 
relative, she doesn't have a friend for the child to be taken care of 
And the child is taken out of the home into another environment. 

Doesn't the Government, or does the Government, have any re- 
sponsibility for the protection of that child when taxpayer's dollars 
are being used? 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Well, Madam Chairman, I am noi opposing li- 
censing or regulation. The States have a very extensive network of 
licensing and regulation. 

But I see no evidence that anything would be improved if the 
Federal Government gets into the act. 

I also would preserve the right of the mother or the parent to 
select unlicensal or unregulated care, which obviously, a million 
and a half or more of them are doing. 

And I think it is a can of worms if you get into a situation where 
you say that a grandmother. Aunt Millie, or the neighbor lady who 
takes in two children, must be licensed or regulated in order to be 
approved and have any benefits. 

For the Federal Government to subsidize only the regulated or 
the licensed is, I think, exceedingly unfair. It is unfair to the choice 
of the majority of women in this country. 

Half of them are taking care of their own children, and another 
third of them are using relatives or neighborhood day care. So, you 
get down to only about 10 percent who are using licensed facilities. 

That is their choice; I don't have any quarrel with their using 
those facilities. But it seems to make no sense for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come along and say, we are going to prefer what only 
10 percent of the mothers have chosen. 

And it just isn't fair. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, you read us a letter, and maybe I got it 
wrong. But was it a woman wrote to you that her child was in a 
day care facility with 12 children and one caretaker? 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Yes, yes, that was in my testimony. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Was it licensed, unlicensed? 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. It was licensed, in Minneapolis, and she was 
paying less because she was subsidized by the day care association 
up there. 

So she chose the neighborhood lady who just took her child and 
had a couple of her own, to whom she actually had to pay more, 
because that wasn't subsidized. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. And yet I feel I can use that letter for my argu- 
ment, that there should be some very basic guidelines from the 
Federal Government. Because no day care center, wherever it is, in 
any State, should have one day care worker with 12 children; it is 
an impossibility to take care of those children adequately. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. But there is not any real evidence to show that 
the quality of the day care correlates with a lot of other factors 
such as staff-child ratio or the pay that the caregiver gets. 

There just isn't any evidence. You could have very poor women 
who take in a lot of children and who are very good mothers to 
these children. There isn't any real evidence to show a correlation 
between these factors. 

I come to this conclusion: Where is the evidence that, if the Fed- 
eral Government gets into the act, the situation is going to be any 
better than if you leave it alone? 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, that is what we are wrestling with. It 
seams to me that the Federal Government has gone into areas 
where the States did not do adequate legislation on a whole host of 
things, pfieat inspection, on and on and on. 

And it was done because there were abuses. Now, everyone is 
citing their statistics here today. But I think we have an awful lot 
of testimony that there has been abuses in day care situations. 

And before we let huge amounts of moneys go out again for a 
new system, I ju^t cannot be convinced that we do not do anything 
to protect these children. 

Now, I am really wanting to see how you tell me I can somehow 
protect these children with this increase in dollars without regula- 
tion. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Let me just respond for 1 minute. Yes, there are 
abuses, but the most publicized abuses have been in the high 
priced, licensed centers. We have all read about them. 

Mrs. Kennelly. The little child who went down the pipe in 
Texas, she was in unlicensed care. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Yes, but if you had had Federal regulations, I 
don t think you would have had a regulation that said that unused 
oil wells had to be covered i:p because that was a local problem 
that really should be handled by the local regulation. 

I don't think plugging old oil wells is on your list of Federal reg- 
ulations that you were thinking about. 

Mrs. Kennelly. I think under public safety an open well would 
be a hazard. I want to get back, because I think we are all ready to 
end. 

Mr. Clayton, have you any other remarks that you would like to 
make*? Would you like to make some remarks now? 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, I would just like to make a comment that 
there is a presumption that day care is inherently good, and there 
is a lot of research that indicates a lot of diseases spread in day 
care centers, especially where large numbers of diapered babies are 
kept. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Large number of what, sir? 
Mr. Clayton. Diapered babies. 
Mrs. Kennelly. Oh, OK. 

Mr. Clayton. And I do not know that the case has really been 
made that licensure has protected all that well, because quite a few 
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people bring up the issue of Jim Jones, for example. Jim Jones was 
fully licensed, and yet that didn't protect things. 

Mrs. Kennelly. He was licensed in the United States, but not in 
Guyana. 

Mr. Clayton. Pardon? 

Mrs. Kennelly. Are you talking about being licensed in Guyana? 
Mr. Clayton. Well, he was licensed in California. 
Mrs. Kennelly. In California. 

Mr. Clayton. Yes, I have called out there and checked, and he 
was fully licensed. But I would also point out that they get into 
programmatic areas, and get into things— for example, one of my 
schools was told to buy $1,030 worth of cots, and they bought them. 

The next year they said, you don't need them any more. It is just 
a very capricious thing. They would tell them what color to paint 
the walls. 

They told the teacher one time that they didn't think the teach- 
ing of Bible stories was more important; it was more important 
that they learn to develop a good self concept. 

And these kind of programmatic intrusions clearly have religious 
liberty implications. And as I indicated, the constituency that I rep- 
resent has a 200-year-old history of opposing these things even 
though the establishment 200 years ago didn't feel that it was 
being very oppressive. 

There were people who were jailed and beaten and persecuted. 
And we would like to see if there is a real — in answer to your ques- 
tion I think you raised, if there is a real history of crime, it is 
against criminal laws, and civil laws still apply to us whether we 
are licensed or not. 

And you might say, only after the fact and it is too late. But I 
lived in Chicago once, and they had to close down the public 
schools, ball games at night. They were killing people dead. 

And at the same time up in Wisconsin, the State of Wisconsin, 
just a few miles north of me, they were persecuting the Amish, and 
they had no crime. They take loving care of their old people; no 
juvenile delinquency; no drugs; whatever. And I don't think that 
there is an automatic case to be made for licensure, especially li- 
censure of religious institutions. And I will point out very quickly 
that we comply with all fire, safety and health laws. We are not 
anarchists. We don't propose to do anything that is in any way vio- 
lative of or threatening to anyone's physical health and safety. 

And I think there are ways that safety can be ensured, and we 
feel that people should be encouraged to have more choices. And if 
those choices are out there, I think you will see quality improve. 

But I think quality will go down when there is a restriction of 
choice. And I am concerned that some of the legislation, especially 
the ABC bill, will in fact restrict choice. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Clayton. 

Mr. Rector, if you want to go, and then Dr. Conover, you can end. 

Mr. Rector. I think on the point of licensing that I can perhaps 
clarify this. I think everyone is agreed that States should license 
day care centers that are taking care of more than, say, six chil- 
dren. 
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The real question here with informal— and when we talk about 
abuse, and I would be willing to trade you abuse stories in licensed 
versus unlicensed facilities. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Unfortunately, we all got them. 

Mr. Rector. But the point is that many of those abuse stories in 
unlicensed facilities are in facilities that are in clear violation of 
State law. 

I believe that in the Texas case, that would be the case, that that 
facility should have been licensed. The creation of regulation does 
not have immediate efficacy, which means you immediately clear 
up these problems. 

The pertinent question with regard to most of the daycare in the 
United States, however, is not a woman who is taking care of 13 
kids in her unheated basement, or something like that; it is family 
daycare, which is predominantly unlicensed, and which overwhelm- 
ingly represents one woman with one child of her own and one or 
two ether children in the house. 

There are millions of people in this category, and we already 
have— now, the question is, do you want to license them? Do you 
want to restrict and regulate them, as the current laws do? 

And for example, with the child care food program, family day 
care support is available to family day care providers. Most of the 
unlicensed providers don't come in for that, because there is an 
enormous amount of regulatory hoops that they have to go 
through. 

The data I would show is that 98 percent of family day care pro- 
viders reject the Federal subsidies that are available to them. 
When they do accept those subsidies, they immediately transform 
the nature of what they are doing. 

The average child-staff ratio goes from l-to-3 up to l-to-5 or 1-to- 
6. There is much more unlikely to be a related child in the house. 
In other words, you are taking a step toward professionalizing the 
care. 

And if in fact you require that day care providers, in order to be 
eligible for assistance, if a parent is using them, they would get no 
support unless they're licensed, what you get is automatically a 
step but one toward raising costs, and two, a decline in the quality. 

More kids come into the home, and costs go up. There is an ex- 
tensive network. It may not be around for the next 20 years, but it 
is certainly there today of young mothers with their own young 
children who are out there who are providing high quality care in 
an unlicensed setting. 

And if you are really interested in giving parents options and in 
making quality care available to them, you should respect the ex- 
istence of that network. 

And all of the historical evidence suggests clearly, without any 
equivocation, that if you say that your program will only give sup- 
port to those who are registered, to certified, regulated, so forth 
and so on, one thing happens: A lot of the d^y care industry does 
not like competition from these people. They assure at the State 
level that the regulations are so onerous that the informal provid- 
ers will not wOme in. 

And second, it is just clear tnat these women do not come up and 
register for assistance, so they are out of the system. 
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The only way you can incorporate them— and they are the No. 1 

f)rovider of infant care, and there is no way to provide a substitute 
or them— the only way to get them is as part of a network that 

Ero>ades day care for women who want it is to put cash into the 
ands of parents and say, look, you are the ultimate day care regu- 
lator. 

• ^ better judge of quality of care than is someone sit- 

ting 2,000 miles away setting up regulations. You choose, and we 
will make available to you, if you want to use it, the $1.6 million 
for the unlicensed informal care providers to exist in this country. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Mr. Rector. 

Mr. Conover. 

Mr, Conover. Yes. I found some humor iu the testimony today. T 
would like to challenge some of my colleagues at this table who are 
so concerned to protect the rights and options for families who 
want to have one of the parents stay at home to immediately go 
and radically oppose the Moynihan bill in the Senate, which is a 
bill which would force, of course, low-income parents, particularly 
welfare parents, I am sorry to say, to be forced through a whole 
program of regulations and restrictions that would push them into 
employment. If you are going to be really concerned about protect- 
ing the rights of women to stay at home, I urge you to get out im- 
mediately and work very hard against this kind of restriction. 

It is kind of funny that it comes up at a point where we are 
going to provide some opportunities to low-income women, to get 
new resources so that they can get into the work fbrce where they 
want to be, but suddenly at that point we get the testimony that 
says, well, we really should have those women staying at home. 
^ We have a really funny conception of equity going on here. Call 
it a dog-in-the-manger theory of equity that we have got going 
today. It is a'^ if we should not have child care subsidies; we should 
not have moneys going to families who are going to help them 
enter employment, as many women who are at home want to enter 
employment. And we know that from a variety of sources. 

If we had followed Mrs. Schlafly's kind of theory of equity, we 
would not have public schools because some people do not use 
public schools. We would not have public libraries because some 
people do not read. We would not have public parks because some 
people do not play in them. And we, of course, would not have a lot 
of other kinds of narrow subsidies. 

We are talking about a very important need that has been identi- 
fied m America. We are talking about the need of a lot of people 
who have been going to work because they need to find resources 
so that they can earn a way through the difficult financial circum- 
stances that they face. The biggest problem that those low-income 
parents have, especially people at the minimum wage levels, is that 
they are putting their children in many places where they are not 
satisfied. They want to have the same kinds of access to care, the 
same kinds of choices that would be available if they had the 
money to buy into other kinds of care. 

I have to say I am just real troubled by this drawing out of this 
kind of thing. The other thing is suddenly we have discovered the 
child allowance. This has been an idea that has been floating for a 
long time. If I had been up here proposing a child allowance, why. 
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a lot of folks would say: There goes somebody with liberal persua- 
sions or something, trying to impose great new expenditures cn the 
Federal Government. We are going to have a child allowance for 
every chid in the country. 

Why is it that suddenly the child allowance notion is being 
drawn out jusc at the time that we are trying to gather attention to 
solving a really important problem, the problem of child care? It is 
clearly a red herring tactic. 

Now, a serious child care allowance, I could really get excited 
about it, except the only problem is you get into $33 billion, one 
number mentioned, and really the size that I would want for a real 
child allowance, you would be talking about probably a whole lot 
more money than that. 

So let us quit worrying about all these things that are being 
drawn across our path to call our attention away from the need to 
solve the problems of child care. We have got a problem; we know 
some good things to do about it. We can solve that; we can do 3ome 
things. Let us do that. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. Madam Chairman, may I respond since my name 
was invoked? 

Mrs. Kennelly. Absolutely. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. I do not Imow who you are talking about on sup- 
port of the Moynihan bill. Certainly I am not a supporter of the 
Moynihan bill. 

Mr. CoNOvER. I am delighted. 

Mrs. ScHLAFLY. On the matter of accusing us of saying that, 
since we oppose subsidies to the day care industry, we must also be 
against public schools and libraries, that simply does not follow. 

There is a consensus in this country that we do want to provide 
education for children beginning at age 6 or 7, whatever is the 
mandatory school age, and that we do want to provide public li- 
braries. But I can tell you there is no consensus in this country 
that we want the Federal Government to take over babysitting. 
That is highly controversial, and there is no consensus on that at 
all. 

Finally, on the matter of child allowances, I guess it is a matter 
of semantics, but I would call it tax reduction. And there is nothing 
new about our views. I have been talking about the unfairness and 
the inequity of this child care tax credit, and the way that the full- 
time homemaker has been discriminated against in the Tax Code 
for many, many years. She is discriminated against in the IRA's 
ana in other ways, and I really find it appalling that you simply do 
not want to give any recognition to the mother who takes care of 
her own children. 

We simply cannot have legislation that discriminates against 
mothers who take care of their own children while giving benefits 
to those who do not. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. I am going to close the hearing right 
now. Thank you all for coming and for your patience. 

[Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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June 21, 1988 



Robert Leonard, chief counsel 
Copttittee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House office Bldg. 
Washington, d,c, 20515 



Dear Ways and Means Conwnittee, 

AS the Executive Director of the child care connection, the Title 
Jm*?®"""^ responsible for providing day caU for the 
^"i^.J*^ '"^^"^ families of Broward Count" Floridari 

crUis iiM.-Mn^^ h*^^" '"^.^ concerns regarding the 

crisis situation which exists in the area of providing quality 
We^Srr^ntl '^"^ ^^ildren of low inco:ne parents in ou? wunty! 

^. en ! •""'^ 3,000 Children in 38 day care centers 

fSti" o?oara«t"^ ".h** """''^ ^^^^ provid ing ^and'^on! tSr!S| 

nnSlrorfu?? *^*»erapeutic care for the abused and 

tSff^^hli ^f^'.^^^^^^'^y ^^"^ children who for example lose 

their home due to fire, care for parent teens enabling them to 
continue their secondary education while quality day care is 
^^''ri^.rr?! ^^^^^ ^ ^^i Idren , entrant/refugee \hildcare^ resourcl 
and referral services, and care for the children of parents in 
the Broward Employment and Training Program. AH of these 



programs have the same purpose, , .providing a quality, safe 
nurturing envirorunent for the children and enabling their parents 
iSnnitlr. P5°^"=*\ive lives through employment or training and 
^rnn ^^^^'^ employment and therefore, defusing the long 

procession of generation after generation of welfare and the 
?he^^hnd«n! that can lead to abuse and neglect o? 

!?K .^".J^T"'' r"*""!*"^ "® concerned with the massive growth 

that the Fort Lauderdale area is experiencing. We now have 17 
cMldren entering the State of Florida each day that are in need 
of day care. This year m order to try and avoid massive 
n"r^?im^T' "^.^^^^^ Independence" has been instituted. ?Ms 
M^Su^ '^^i^P mothers to work and off the welfare rolls. 

However, the need for quality day care and its excessive cost to 
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the newly employed stands as a blockage for women to return to 
work and become productive citizens, paying taxes and caring for 
their children instead of living off welfare and abusing and 
neglecting their children because of the limited finances and 
feelings of depression and the degradation that the welfare 
system can sometimes impose on these parents. 

This past month in Broward County, Florida we served over 2,600 
children, of which 175 were Project Independence children and 249 
Here under Protective Services. While we work very hard for 
these children and are proud of the care they receive, the 
thought of the 2,533 children that are currently on our waiting 
list to receive day care diminishes our pride and has become our 
nightmare. Broward county's waiting list for child care is 
currently ranked third in the state and now, most unfortunately, 
is almost larger then the number of children ve serve 1 With your 
efforts to pass child care legislation and appropriate funds for 
quality care, we may no longer have to dread the nightly news and 
the reports of yet another one of America' children being 
severely injured or killed due to lack of adequate day care. Why 
would we impose this possibility on our most precious asset... our 
children. . .America's future? 

I believe it is time for the Federal Government, under your 
direction, to initiate programs that will make day care for 
children a must and therefore give low income parents back their 
integrity and the opportunity to become productive working 
citizens and provide for their children. 

I gratefully acknowledge your dedication to the children of our 
nation and am proud to count you among the friends of the child 
Care Connection of Broward County, Florida who allow us the 
privilege to act as the advocates for the needs of young 
children. I know you will continue to do everything in your 
power to initiate programs and appropriate the funds to provide 
for the needs of the children. 

Sincerely, 




Barbara A. Weinstein, Ed.D. 
Executive Director 
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What is 

The Child Care 
Connection 
of Broward 
County, Florida? 

TP 

■ he Child Care Conneaion of 

■ Broward County, Florida (CCC) 
was incorporated in 1973 as a not- 
for-profit agency, whose goals are to 
promote the development of effec- 
tive county-wide child care pro- 
grams; as a contraaing agency to 
secure local monies to match avail- 
able state and federal funds; to 
secure flinds from various sources 
to be used to enhance the quality of 
child care; and to aa as advocates 
for the needs of young children. 

We have been assisting families 
since our incorporation and 
have developed services tailored to 
meet both corporate and public 
agency needs. 



Connecting With 
Public Policy 



We participate in public foaims and legisla- 
tive seminars; we are a member of a sute- 
wide network of child care agencies. 
Through this networking, we actively seek 
to educate the public on child care issues. 
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Connecting Parents to 




Licensed Child Core 



Child Care Connection 
Resource and Referral Service 

The Child Care Conneaion Resource 
and Referral Service began in August, 1986. 
Trained counselors refer parents to licensed 
child care centers or registered family day 
care providers and furnish them with in- 
formation regarding tlie local child care 
rules and regulations. 

Anyone who wishes to become a pro- 
vider or become part of our child care 
referral network may do so by calling 
486-CARE As a free community service, 
funding has been, and must continue to 
be provided by local businesses. 



Connectinq with 
Employers to Address 
the Child Care Needs 




of Their Workforce 



Employer Sponsored Child Care 

CCC offers companies a variety of 
employer sponsored child care options 
tailored to the needs of its employees. The 
range of services may include providing a 
Resource 2.nd Refenral Service, a voucher 
program managed by our agency, on-site 
child care center, or establishment of a 
corporate consortium child care center. 
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Connecting Porents with 
^ASubsidized Child Care 



CCC is the HRS designated central agency 
for the Social Services Block Grant. As 
such, CCC has responsibility for coordinat- 
ing a county-wide network of child care 
programs serving children whose parents 
are of low-economic means. Subsidized 
child care allows families to become 
self-supporting and to reduce their 
dependence on public funding. 

Under this program we provide: 

■ a safe environment 

■ loving care 

■ good nutrition 

■ learning aaivities 

■ school readiness 

■ staff training 

How we are funded... 

■ Federal funding: 75% 

■ State funding: 12.5% 

■ Local funding: -12.5% 



Local funding is the vital link that provides 
access to federal and state resources, 
because local dollars generate matching 
federal and state dollars. 
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Connecting Parents to 




Specialized Programs 



Beta^Broward Employment 
& Training Administration 

This program benefits both parent and 
child. Children receive quality care while 
parents are learning job skills to become 
self-supporting. 

Entrant/Refugee Cliild Care 

Eligible participants for this program 
are children of Entrant/'Refijgee clients 
who are either enrolled in job training 
programs or who are aaively seeking 
employment. Services are initiated by a 
native language child care counselor. 

Cyesis/Teen Parent Program 

The target population for this program is 
teenage mothers. CCC provides child care 
to meet the objective of this program: to 
help teenage parents continue their 
education at a secondary level; receive 
child care services and training; obtain 
counseling; furnish appropriate health and 
nutrition instruaion; and learn a market- 
able skill forgaintu' employment. 

Therapeutic D; ly Care 

CCC offers a therapeutic program at 
several sites in Broward County; This pro- 
gram is funded to serve abused and/or 
neglected children and is a multifaceted 
treatment-prevention program providing 
intervention for children and parents in an 
attempt to effectively prevent and treat 
child maltreatment. 
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Concerned '^Wbmen for (America 



370 uxnriVrrrK>Kmu>e.&w^ autre 800 wAsntnoToaoc2ooi4 (202}4w-7ooo 



BcvmyLaftayc 



June 8,, 1988 



The Honorable Thotaas Downey 

Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Uneiaployaent Cospensatlon 

House Ways and Heans Committee 

United States House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 20SIS 

Dear Hr. Downey: 

Thank you for your willingness to hold public hearings on the vital Issue of the 
Child Care needs of low Income families. Considering the needs of our nation's 
children Is the crucial Issue at hand In this vital debate. 

Concerned Women for America Is a national organization with representation In 
•vfciy district of the states and Puerto Rico. We would like to request that our two 
Poiicy Concern statements on the Issue of child care be placed In the record for the 



Enclosed are copies of these Policy Concern statements. Thank you for your 
consideration In this request. 



hearing. 



Sincerely, 




President 



Protecting the rights of the family through prayer and action" 
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POLICY CONCERNS 



t22CStreet N W.SuiteSOO > Washington, 0 C 2OOQ1 « (202)628-3Qu 



^ THS "ACT FOR BETTER C HILD CARE** 
S0CIALI2ATIQW OF Qi m FirrtTRR KEKERATIOH.q 



I, imQWCTIfilf 

I ^ Better child care Services of 1987" was 

RSpresenta tides' ^* "'^^ ^" 

The bill's proponents claia that it is designed to inprove 
and expand child care in response to the needs of children in 
homes where both parents work and in homes with a single parent 
provide for this alleged grpwing need, thl sponsors 
propose a massive Federal program, the expenditure of vast sums 
of taxpayer dollars, and the institutional secvlarization of our 
children all for the "bettement" of society. 

The truth about this shrewdly-drafted legislation is that it 
is a devastating attempt to respond to the whims of special 
sScietJ? ^^"^ *='=*»Pl*<^« socialization of our 

II. FIAW5 OF S.lBRi? and H.P. l^^ft 

Pflg^d VPOn a Fabricated short age of supp ly 

^hiiH^^®^!"!."^" of this legislation demonstrate the false need for 
child care by contrasting the growing number of mothers entering 
the workforce with the small increase in "licensed" facilities; 
Undoubtedly, mothers are entering the labor force at an increasing 
rate. According to the U.S. census Bureau, only one fifth of 
married mothers with children under six participated in the paid 
labor force in i960. Today, 35 percent of women with children 
under five are working full-time; with another 20 percent working 
part"* time. 

However, proponents of expansion in Federal support usually 
cite these statistics in contrast to the only slight increase in 
liCfcTised" centers. This contrast is inappropriate. Sandra L. 
Hofferth, health science administrator of the National institute 
of Child Health and Hur&n Development, stated in a report before 
the Select Committee on children, Youth, and Families that an 
estimated 94 percent of informal care centeis are unlicensed and 
therefore not included in th3 trends of supply in day care. Since 
85.2 percent of working mothers use the informal care settings 
not included in the statistics, the supply trend in relation to 
demand is skewed in the interest of those promoting this 
legislation. 

The Mvth of Economic Necessity 

Realizing that it is only through federal subsidization that 
social parenting would expand to the degree necessary to 
challenge parental care as the dominant form of child care, the 
organizations advocating institutionalization began to harp on 

the economic neceaaifcy of women entering the workforce. The 

strategy behind the advancement of this argument is to promote 
the necessity of government subsidies for families desiring to 
become aore economically eelf->suf f icient. 
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In reality, families are in fact under lees pressure today 
to earn two incomes than they were in the fifties. According to 
Fortune nagazine, "In 1956, the average male head of household 
with a nonworking wife earned $4,833. Adjusting for 30 years of 
inflation, that's $22,000. The equivalent figure for 1986 wae 
$25,803.** 

contrary to aesertions by the legielation'e proponents, the 
American economy ie at an all time high. From 1981 to 1986, real 
per capita disposable income rose 12.3 percent, or a little over 
2 . 3 percent per year. The median family income for the ease 
period roee 9.1 percent. 

In addition, the rate of inflation hae dropped from 13 
percent in 1980 to four percent in 1987 and the rate of 
unemployment dropped from eight percent to 5.8 percent during the 
same period. The misery index, a means of measurina the effects 
of the economy on the purchasing power of families, also dropped 
considerably, in 1988, the mieery index is less than 10 percent 
down from a high of 20 percent in 1980. 

Faulty Premise 

Senator Dodd (D-CT) and congressman Kildee (D**HI} have 
introduced this legislation under the premise that expanded 
Federal involvement in the area of child care is the optimal 
solution to the alleged child care "crisis." They propose 
government-provided, licensed, and regulated care with only thesa 
facilitiee receiving federal funde. 

The result of thie underlying premiee will be uniform, 
unisex, custodial care by govemaent-trained professionals. The 
sinilarities between this systen and that of Sweden &re striking, 
in Sweden, babies are taken from their parents a few months after 
birth and raised by day care professionals. The supposition is 
that family care is inferior to care by trained "experts." The 
Swedish government desires to raise children to value only the 
eocialietic tenete of their eociety rather than risking moral 
"indoctrination" by parents. 

The Dodd-Kildee program would offer the eame to our 
children, parental choice would be totally curtailed and parental 
involvement would be kept to a strict minimum. The counseling and 
guidance provisions in the bill open' children up to liberal 
programs of indoctrination. These trained "experts" would be free 
to offer the guidance in value judgements that would normally be 
the responsibility of parents. 

Dlserlmtnatorv Provisions 

The discriminatory measures thie legielation would iapoee 
are beyond reproach. In fact, theee provieione are eo clearly 
discriminatory that certain membere of the ABC alliance are 
calling for modifications. 

Anti*Religious: 

This legislation contains the most outrageously anti** 
religioue provieione ever to appear in a bill. The advancement of 
strictly-controlled secular care is obvious throughout the 
legislation, but the drafters disdain for religion becomee moet 
apparent in the provision prohibiting funde for eectarian 
activities with "sectarian activities" defined as thoee programs 
"promoting a particular religion or religion generally ." 
According to the American Heritage Dictionary, sectarian is 
defined as "of a particular eect or eects." "Religion generally" 
is the direct antithesis of this definition. The use of these 
terns interchangeably indicatee the lengths to which the 
proponents of this legislation will go to deter even the most 
casual mention of God. 

The provision further prohibits servicee to be offered "in 
any classroom or other immediate epace 'in which child care is 
provided unless all religious cynbols and artifacts are covered 
or have been removed from such classroom or space." Therefore, 
all day-care programs offered in churches are exempt from any 
funding unless they are willing to hide or disguise any reference 
to God or their particular religion. 
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As if th« abov* provition* had not **prot«ct«d** th« ctntars' 
■•cular activitia* •nough, th« drafttrs go on« st«p further and 
prohibit any taacher or t«ach«r'« aid* in a sectarian school from 
providing any services (paid or volunteer) to a center located on 
the preaiees of the eectarian inetitution. 

This legislation also contains serious "Grove City" 
inplications. Section 20(a) states, "Any financial assistance 
provided to a child care provider under this Act including a 
loan, grant, or child care certificate, shall constitute Federal 
financial assistance within the meaning of title VI of the civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (42U.S.C. 2000d) , title IX Of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 (20 U.S.C. 1681, et seq.)f the Pehabilitation 
Act of 1973 (29 U.S.C. 794), and the regulations promulgated 
under such." The significance of this provision can be expressed 
using the example of a religious university operating a day-care 
facility. The moment this university takes one Dodd-Kildee bill 
certificate from a low-income mother, the entire university 
becomee eubject to the regulation and restriction of the above 
listed laws. 

Discriminates Against In-home Care: 

By not providing fund* to parent* that choo** to rai** th*ir 
children, thi* bill not only di*criminat*a against parental care 
but it, in effect, forcee theee couples to pay for the privilege 
of rearing their children. Current reports indicate that a two- 
income family already makee an average of $12,000 more each year 
than a single-income family. If the Dodd-Kildee legislation is 
enacted, the single-income family will be forced to shoulder a 
percentege of the burden of the two-wage family*e child care 
expenses. The relative burden of these single-income parents will 
increase in relation to the burden of thoee parente that opt for 
government-regulated cer*^. what could be more unjuet and 
diecriminatory? (Kote: The $12,000 figure ie derived by comparing 
the median income of msrried couplee where the wife ie employed 
with married couplee where only the husbend ie employed.) 

Thie type of discrimination will deetroy the family unit the 
most beeic etructure of our eociety. it will encourage, if not 
force, mothers who would otherviee etsy st home, to 
institutionalize their children and eeek •mploymant. 

Eliminatee Parental Choice Within Group care Facilitiee: 

The Dodd-Kildee bill eeeke to create a monopoly of 
government-regulated care in two ways. First, it prohibits the 
use of certificates (provided for in the bill and issued by the 
State for parents to use as payment for child care) to centers 
that meet the licensing requirements of this bill. If parents 
choose to use the certificstes then they forego the chance to 
choose the type of care. They will be forced to use the uniform, 
secular care of the licensed centers. 

Secondly, it providee educational grants to those students 
that will commit to using their child-care training in a licensed 
facility. Therefore, the incentive for working in a private 
center will greetly decreaee egain limiting parental choice. 

These two results of the legislation will eventually 
eliminate private care centers and curtail any semblance of 
parental choice. In essence, it will pave the way for government 
monopolization of this highly significant industry. 

rosters government Dapendeney 

It is indeed ironic that thie bill purports to increasing 
the self-sufficiency of femiliee when it actuelly foeters 
dependency. By becoming involved in the child care industry and 
eliminating private centere, the government is, in essence, 
taking the reponsibility of reiSing children away from parents. 
Just ae wel fare has encoureged the fal se aesertion that the 
government owes people an income, this legislation will encourage 
the notion that the government is responsible for raising 
America 'e future generations. Child care will be considered a 
right to which every parent is entitled. 
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SSSitf^i ^^-^ ^'^l^^^" the first year in 

2?M»n2 «J ^ succeeding years, using a 

Siait^ »nd «ll?*=ted funds, the Department' o? 

^""1 """" Service, win create the position of 
f*^*" for a gene?ou. support 

!! J.J"'?*' this individu.1. It aUo creates and provide, 

expenses for a National Advisory Conaittee on Child Care Th<« 

::Sini:SaSio'n'of 'sii ^'""^ — ' ^ol 

SfiS^Ja^JJiSs" ^L^'tJ;: ^trSg^f\\\7^^^^ '"^ implementation 

i.rf«<n?^?^*^""^ 'P®""* percent of their alotted funds for 

administrative purposes. Each state's bureaucracy will increase 
dramatically with the establishmsnt of two committeM; thJ l?a?e 
iicJS;?^;?"^ Committee and the state Adviso'r^ "co;»amer"o: 

««♦■ ^^^K ^" authorized for administrative purposes, 

not the commitment to children, is what encourages the mountini 
interests of many of the members of the Mliance for BettSr 2hild 
2SS;«MnnJ""^/VH"^ development and implementation o? 

iSni K ^^^^^ organizations 

n^oC?.?^^^*"*'^^/^"""^^""^ ^^^^ legislation. In fact, the 

a^ lnd.n.nd?n^t implementation are so open-ended that 

- "^^^^"^ advocacy group could oversee the entire 
application of the state program. 

Low Per-Child nmnmfii: 

The use of these funds for the creation of a bureaucracy 
lowers considerably the per-child benefit. Oespits the maasivi 
Soni!?^^ authorized for this expansion, the per-child 

benefit averages only perhaps $700 per child. Th. cost of rhii2 

^".v^" regionally but the avSrage cost is* approximately 
$3000. (Keep in mind that this benefit is not in the form of ca-h 
paidO ^'^^ " certificate that supposedly reduces the fJ.S 

neinh^SrJo^^^^' P«r-child benefit to families is more in the 
«fi^S5?f2^ 2' ^^^'^ consider that the increase in the 

oSrtSi'red'uction'iS"?' induced by this legislation "uJ cSn«l 
out: the reduction in fees provided for in the certificates. 

Atf^riMft the Needs of a smmir cli«nf i ^ 

«««v4l«^^hA!?^"^"^^°" benefits a minority of employed mothers 
S s r'.n.^..";"" arrangements. The most recent reports from the 
2;?^.^. ^"""^ indicate th&c only 14.8 percent of employed 
in^S«^ ;r«^".?H " ••"^"9.. The other 85.2 percent ^iooSe 
informal care either by family members or friends In the child's 

2?;;isUcs'ar1lTot°in"T.'''V "^'^^ '^"^ claim 'Jhat'tJes^ 

bv no maan^ hoTri ^^^•'^^ correlation with preference, it is 
oy no means bold to assume that preference in th« tJn« .nH 
quality of care is indeed represented^•n these parents' choices? 

III. THg ADVEPag gg yECTS OW tlAV ^ ft f jB 

In the quest to placate certain special interest arouos thm 
proponents of this legislation have Sbandoned «iV inte^^^^^ 
IZ :??^cS'Sr^l' <I«ite some timV reirarcS Z 

ix?«n\/v\ % ''u" ^^•"ived very little attention. Today, 

..m'V"*" concerns regarding thi 

rntuth -n'* psychological risks of group care but a 

coalition Of day care professionals, f.aini.ts'', and socialist^ 
have continued to evade and suppress ths results. 

Health eonr^n^g 

fcr«««S?-l!?««**"^'?*'* ?«nt«»^* ^«ve been described as virtual 
'^'^ hepatitus, severe diarrhea, and other 
ihf^S ^'•f'^A^'t"*'' '^^^ Wflii str<tt Jonmm cite, a 1982 .tudj 
il;fe1tio*u's"d'ise«e.^""' " "significant reservoirs o? 
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The Bost shocking discovery is that day cars nay be linked to 
birth defects. Research has uncovered the fact tha^ 
Cytonegalovirus (CMV) , virtually harmless to nen, children, and 
nonpregnant vonen, can cause birth defects if contracted by 
pregnant wonen. This virus, readt'v transaitted in day care 
centers, can affect the hearing, vision, brain development, and 
neuromuscular function of the unborn. The Wev England Journal of 
Medicine recently reported that a tea?* from the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham found that '*59 percent of th« day-care 
children examined vere shedding cMV and that CJIV vas found on 
toys used in the day-care center." Further antibody tests 
indicated that the cumulative infection rate of the day-care 
children examined was between 70 and 100 percent. 

in 1984. Th9 yourn^l of the American Medical Asaocintton 
reported a study of i-he disease Hemophilus influenza Type B, a 
potential forerunner of childhood meningitis, epiglottis, 
pneumonia, a thritis, and blood and skin infections, which found 
that day-care children vere 12 times more likely to contract the 
disease than children cared for in the home. A Colorado study by 
Dr . Gregory Istre , Oklahoma • s etate epidemiologist, indicated 
that the risk doubles when children are placed in day-care 
facilities. ^ ' 



The chance of hepatitus breaking out in a day care center 
over the course of a year is between one and three percen^. The 
risk doubles if diapered babies are present. Dr. Stephen H»dler, 
chief epidemiologist of the hepatitus branch for the centars for 
Disease control stated, "Fifteen percent of all infectious 
hepatitus cases in the U. S . are acquired through a d*.y-care 
facility." 

The risk of contracting diarrhea increases 30 percent when 
children are placed in day-care centers. A study of an Atlanta 
facility by epidemiologists from the Centers for Disease control 
found that more than 50 percent of the toddlers present vere 
infected with a diarrhea-causing bacteria called Giardia Lambia. 
The rate for similar children in maternal care was two percent. 

Psycholog ical and Social Riaka 

John Bowlby was one of the first to study the separation 
anxiety of children. He engaged in the psycho-analytic treatment 
of both children and adults and obtained three classes of 
evidence: (1) direct observation of the mental and emotional 
development of children during a term of separation from their 
parents; (2) studiee of the hietoriee of adoleecents and edulte 
who have developed some type of mentdl illness; and (3) studies 
which follow-up children thet have experienced eeparation. After 
reviewing the data, Bowlby concluded, "They (the studies] make it 
plain that, when deprived of maternal care, the child's 
development is almost always retarded physically, intellectually, 
and socially. ..." 

Bowlby also studied 800 Canadian children and concluded that 
"events in the child's life that caused eeparation from one or 
both parents and a mental environment which gave the child a 
feeling that normal love and affection were lacking, did far more 
to damage growth than did disease....** 

Dr. Edward Z/evine, retired professor of social psychology at 
Loyola University, states, "Parents, especially aothers during 
their children's early years, are crucial in assisting their 
Children to internalize those valuee that are integral for the 
formation of self-discipline a sound conscience or character. If 
evaluated by the standard of children's mental health, day- care 
13 detrimental to children's emotional well-being." 

William and Wendy Dreskin founded and managed a quality day- 
care facility for three years. After observing the separation 
anxiety experienced by the children for which they cared, the 
Dreskins conclude, "Full-time day care, particularly group care, 
is not an adequate substitute for time spent with parents, and 
can be especially harmful for children under the age of three." 
The Dreskins' extreme concern for the well-being of the children 
in their center prompted them to shut it down. 

Dr. Humbert© Nagera,, in hie studies of childhood 
psychopathology found that environmentel stimulation such as 
mother-child interaction is crucial in brain development by 
increasing the complexity of the pathways in the brain, 
stimulating the continued Vsscularization (amount of oxygen 
available to the organ), and favoring the process of ayeliniiation 
(sheathing of nerve fibers) . 
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Th« degree of change in the pathwaye of the brain (i.e. 
coaplexity) directly affecte the functional capabilitiei and 
possibilities of the brain. Tests prove that st inula tioh is 
critical in this aorphological process. Nagern concludes, 
"Possibly then, life, as is bound to happen in a day-care center 
situation, ^ty veil lead to an inferior quality of brain structure 
(fever connoctione and fewer functional pathways)." It is also 
iaportant to note that this process can only take place for a 
limited tiae after birth and cannot be brought about at a later 



The process of vascularization is also unfinished at birth. 
In comparative epecies studies, the excellence of a certain 
function was directly related to the degree of vaecularization of 
the area of the brain governing that function. Therefore, since 
the degree of vascularization directly corresponds with the 
amount of external etiaulation, the lack of stimulation aay 
affect the quality of performance in certain functional 
capabilities latei* in life. 

coaparative species studies have also found that the 
sheathing of rerve fibers is , directly related to functional 
capability. Hagera states, ♦"Even after the fetal stage, 
environmental stiaulation (or lack thereof) can aodify developing 
structure in the central nervous syetea." 

Hagera cites numerous studies that deaonstrate the effects 
of aatemal deprivation on e child' e intellectual capabilities, 

personality, and social interaction. He concludes, "clearly, no 
sensible society can afford to damage hundreds of thousands of 
its children by mass-producing and officially condoning, 
institutionalizing and supporting child-rearing practices known 
to produce such disastrous results." 



IV, THE PROPOWENTS* TRUE AGEHDA 

Discussion of the basic flaws and potential effects of this 
legislation uncovers the proponents true agenda. Ranging froa the 
bill's foundation on a fabricated need to tte detriaental effects 
on the family unit, it becones obvious that the objective of this 
legislation is not to benefit children but instead use them as 
mere pawne in the proponente' artful etrategy to move ue toward a 
more socialistic society 

Child Care's Link to Feninlan 

The Declaration of Feminism states, "...the fact that 
children are raised in familiee aeans there's no equality ... in 
order to raise children with equality we must take thea away from 
faailies and communally raise them." 

For the first 180 yeare of our country, the responsibility 
for raising children wae coneidered to be the faaily's. It was 
not until the 1920 's that "profeesionals" in the field of 
sociology began to claim that the faaily was unable to fulfill 
its reeponsibility and therefore "experts" would have to step in 
and assist. The claine by theee eo-celled profeeeionele opened 
the care of our children to a vast amount of speculation. 

In reality, thie move was not a reaction to a need but 
rather the first attempts at taking children away from parents 
and placing them in an environment conducive to developing 
independent moral standardj and values. Then-prominent socia'. 
psychologist George Head etated, "Gender- free, noncoapetitivo 
playthings properly preeented in a day-care center, could produce 
a new generation of children, trained to be independent in their 
moral judgements yet cooperative in their social activities." 

In 1930, The White Houee Conference on children publicly 
espoused the judgemente of theee experte and ieeued a etatenent 

eaying, "If the grouping of little children for a few hours each 
day for educational activities and for habit- training through 
nursery schools is found to be desirable in itself, then this 
service i^hould be extended on behalf of children generally, 
regardless of the economic status of the family." 

Day care centere eprang up throughout the country and 
organizations rushed to provide funding. Credibility for social 
parenting had been established. 



date. 
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The next 30 years witnessed the increase of Federal 
intervention in child care to meet the deicands of national 
emergencies. World War II initiated an increase in child care to 
meet the demands of those mothers who entered the labor forces of 
defense factories. But the end of the war brought an end to any 
programs that had been established. The role of parenting was 
returned to the family. Hovever, the precedent of social 
parenting had been set. 

The early 1960s witnessed the next shift in ideas regarding 
motherhood. Again, "experts, " using faulty logic and distorted 
facts, belittled the mother's role In a child's emotional 
development. The speculation these arguments created was 
Immediately seized and used by the radical feminists gaining 
prominence during the late 1960s to alter the child-care issue 
and make It an Issue of "equality." 

Feminists claimed that motherhood oppressed women and that 
true equality would never be reached until women were removed 
from this responsibility, in order to remove women from this 
oppressive role, the feminist movement revived the devastating 
precedent of "social parenting . " They committed themselves to 
convincing the American public that the government bc^^rs the 
ultimate responsibility for raising the nation's future 
generations . 

At the National Organization for women's national convention 
In 1970, the organization declared, "child care must become a 
political priority," and called for the establishment of a 
coalition "to exert pressure on the power structure of labor. 
Industry and government to immediately make available facilities, 
funds, etc. and to grant tax deductions for quality child care." 

Betty Frledan, a prominent leader In the women's liberation 
movement, used her book. The Femin ine Hvstlaue . to communicate 
the idea that women must leave the home and seek a position in 
the work force to discover their true identity. Friedan argued, 
"By choosing femininity over the painful growth to full identity, 
by never achieving the hard-core of self that comes not from 
fantasy but from mastering reality, these girls are doomed to 
suffer ultimately that bored, diffused feeling of purposelessness, 
non-existence, non-Involvement with thi» world that can be called 
'anomie', or lack of identity or merely felt as the problem that 
has no name." Of course, Friedan's solution to work outside the 
home was not generated out of her care for this "doomed" 
generation of young girls but was generated from her desire to 
break the bonds of the nuclear family. In 1981, pi'ominent 
feminist author Vivian Gomlck echoed Friedan's sentiments when 
she vrote, "Being a housewife is an illegitimate profession. . .the 
choice to serve and be protected and plan towards being a family- 
maker is a choice that shouldn ' t be. The heart of radical 
feminism is to change that." 

The Ceninists' comraitment to federal care as the dominant 
forra of child care grows stronger with each passing year, in 
fact, the National Organization for women (NOW) phased the 
following resolution at its 1986 national conference: "BE IT 
RESOLVED that: NOW supports full public funding of earl/ childhood 
education/child care starting in infancy and continuing through 
primary and secondary school* in a variety of child care 
arrangeicents." 

rewinism and Socialism! One In 

Clearly, not all of the proponents of this legislation would 
label themselves feminists but the fact remains that the feminist 
moviment and the movement toward a more socialistic society are 
one in the same. Both movements espouse the basic philosophies of 
humanism in which, ac prominent feminist Gloria steinam phrased 
it, "children are raised to beMeve in human potential not God." 
The Humanist Manifesto states, "At the present juncture of 
history, commitaert to all humankind is the highest commitment of 
which we are capable; it transcends the narrow allegiances of 
church, state, party, class, or race in moving toward a wider 
vision of human potentiality." 

Marx wrote, "Social progress can be measured with precision 
by the social position of the female sex." Lenin wrote, "It is 
impossible to win the masses for politics, unless we Include the 
women.... We must win the millions of working women in city and 
village for our cause, for our struggle, and in particular, for 
the communistic transformation of society, without the women 
there can bfi no true mass movement." 
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The social 1 its' ie«ir« for th* abolition of private property 
and the coamunallzation of the aeane of production goee hand In 
hand with the fealnlete' deelre to create a collectlvlet eoclety 
that recognizes no Individuals and undenlnee the family unit. 
Marx and Engels, in the COMUnist Manifesto stated, "on what 
foundation le the preeent family, the bourgeois family, based? On 
capital gain, on private gain. In ite completely developed form 
thle family exlste only among the bourgeolelm. But thle etate of 
thinge finds ite complement in the practical absence of the 
family among the proletarlane, and in public proetltutlon. The 
bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of couree, when its 
complement vanish*^, and both will vanish with the vanlehlng of 
capital." 

The proponente of thle leglelatlon expoee their true 
objectivee in the numeroue referencee thle leglelatlon makee to 

the training of "productive worJcere." In fact, Marilyn Smith, 
executive director of the Hational Association for tha Education 
of Young Children, a membsr of ths Alliancs for Better child 
care, etatee, "A wide variety of groupe including the council on 
Economic Development are calling for inveetaent In high quality 

early childhood programs as an intsgral part of a strateov to 

prepare the next oaneration of ^orKtri " 

^"i^???*"*^*; governmAt's accsptancs of the primary 

responsibility In child cars would grsatly snhance the move 
toward a proletarian eoclety. The family unit would be dissolved 
and these child-care centers would be free to eerve as vehicles 
in the socialization of futurs generations with acceptance of 
their nswly crsatsd rolee ae unieex and valueless automatons. 
Ths socialists* battls would bs won with the Introduction of these 
"licensed indoctrination" centere. 

V. COKCLDSIOW 

concerned Women for America sympathizes with the mothers 
today that have no choice but to work. However, tha "Act for 
Better Child care" and its licensed centers are not a solution 
for those parente etruggling to provide c healthy, poeltive 
environment for their children. In fact, placement in theee 
centers would sacrifice the quality of life for a child. 

In evaluating future legislation, it is important to 
remember that the solution need not emanate from waehingtor. 
Beware of mushrooming entitlement programe that would ben^at 
only a small constituency at tha axpenee of our children and/or 
private sector altemativee. 

Above all, responsible legislation must racognlze our 
children for what they are the future of America. If America is 
to continue to exist ae we know it, responsibility for Instilling 
morals and yaluee auet remain within the family. The freedom we 
enjoy in thle nation depende upon our renewed commitment to this 
God-ordained institution. 
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POSITION REPORT 



370 L'Enfant Promenade. S W . Smie 800 . Wishtngion. DC 20024 . <202) 488-7o6q" 



QI7IHQ CREDTT Wmq>B CRgPTT T§ nm:' 
TWO PRO-F^MTT.Y ALTTOWAT-nn^i^ 

I. mTRODOCTTfffl 

♦.K. Ji?''® introduction of th. -Act for Bettar child care « 
th« controversy surrounding the child-care issue h«« i-n*--^.^\,« 
an alleged child-care -crisis." ^r SontSs, ?J2ri«ted ^ ^" 

^^?^rnS'>i?^*?f"*^f.5y l.gi»lators, special iSirMtlroups- 
aad the liberal sedia with virtually no questions aaJced. 

finair?'1ll?*u?i?'.^: J**^"^!?* govenment-regulated care hav 
iiSS. tSI - 5 ig'^*^*'^''"' exhaustive study of this 

ivS';xS;e;?1^'::.'X^^^^^^^ 

*.K^?^*4"f realize that i^ any crisis exists today, it is 

.^Ht^m^S}**^!!? «',l;gi«i«tion, now before Congress, admirably 
*^ldis«ri»lnation. Representative Clfde nillowaylR- 

^44^iith'^*'f ^^J.f^^i** ^ bill is H.R. 

3044 (*i?^ c«»Panion bill S, ale? introduced by senator Malcolm 
wallop (R-HY) The other piece of legislation/thr-ToddlSr tS 
^^°<*""d by RepresenStive Richard SchSz. ^1^) 

as a«R* 4434 • * ' 

II. LKCTSTATT^If 

The Holloway bill will reform the current child care tax 

f?.*"*^ Tf!'*^*'' (applied against the federal income 
tax to Hi families with pre-school age children. The credit 
varies from about $400 per .ligible child in families with an 
? ?^°?f.^"=*'?* ^'^ ^•»? than $18,000 to Slso per eligiWe 
£*"^ii** adjusted gross income of more than 

530,000. For those families whose tax liability sxceeds their 
income, the credit io refundable from the amount paid during the 
year in Social Security taxes. auiring «i« 

Families who wish to distribute the cash benefit throughout 
the year will fill out a W-5 form to reduce the cash withheld 
from each paycheck. 

The cost for the Holloway bill will be $600 million in 
o Jition to the $3.9 billion currently allotted in the 
discriminatory child care tax credit. Since the Department of the 
Treasury's projected cost of the existing credit is $4,565 
billion for 1989, the Holloway bill is a revenue-neutral proposal 

SchUlze — H.R. 4434 

The SchUlze bill provides a tax credit of $750 lor each 
child under six to families with adjusted gross incomes over 
$13,000. These tax credits will be applied e^ainst federal income 
and social security taxes. For those families whose tax credits 
exceed tax liabilities, the balance will be refunded in cash. 

wi,, Fof fanilies with incomes of less than $8,000 per year, this 
bill will provide for a cash refundable «sam^d income tax credit 
for young children- (EITC/YC) . This EITC/YC will be in the form 
of a wage supplement of $13 for each $100 earned by the parent 
for the first child under 6. A wage supplement of $10 for each 
$100 earned will be paid for .ach additional child under 6. 
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ThOM fanillM that cam b«tw««n $8,000 and $13,000 will 
rec«iv« a nduccd EITC/YC rat* p«r child. For each child under 6, 
th« rat« will b« 5.75 p«rc«nt of each $100 earned. 

This "Toddler Tax cridit" will replace the exiiting tax 
credit for children under six. It will also limit eligibility for 
H;*."^T?<^^ to families with working parents. Families in the Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children pro^rriam will not be eligible. 

A phase-in period of five yeers is planned for thie 
legislation. It will cost approximately $300 million for the 
first three years and provide tax -nits totaling approximately 
$2.2 billion. By the fifth year, tax relief for fSiilies with 
young children will exceed $7 billion per year. Provisions also 
provide for indexing against inflation of the tax credits and the 
income levels used in determining the EITC/YC after the fifth 
year. 

III. BENEFITS OF THRSE LKGTSTATiyg PROPOfiXTJl 

These two legislative proposals are superior to any of the 
other pending legislation for numerous reasons. 

Reforms in the curren t Child Care Crr *, 

The current child care tax cre<l;». ^.ov^des benefits to only 
those families where both parents a.-* «mpxoyed. Each of thise 
bills eliminates the discriminatory child care portion of the 
currant child and dependent care tax credit. 

B?n?Citg a greater Number of ?h1 1 drin 

These proposals provide tax benefits to all families with 
children rather than channeling benefits to tSe cSiWreS of 

«MiS?«3"?n^®.?H^^°" children respectively rather than the 
estimated 10 million children that benefit from the current tax 
credit and the 700,000 children that will bene?it froS the AB? 

No Reliaioua Dl,grtBinfltt?n 

Neither of these bills wo^.a provide for any government 
restriction or intervention ir c,Wch-based, day-c«e c^IJtSrs. 

diffCriainatlon aoalnat Tn-h pne or Tnfomal Car, 

H.R. 3944 and H.R. 4434 benefit all families regardless of 

S?e;?i^°S?!"'' 11^^ '"^^^^•'^ choi«ro?"he 

parents. The current child care tax credit only provides tax 
benefits if the mother is in the paid labor fcrcef Jhe ABC Mil 

and informal care by a non-relative by providing benefits to only 
SS"al*?iri!'' P^*" "'"^^ childre.^ in a p?escribid t^e Sf 

Increases Parenta l Cholca 

of caS^bS S?rSnJ?^'*.°''*'' greater parental choice as to the type 
of care by directly increaeing purchaeing power, under either of 
these legislative packages, parents will be provided areater 

needs of their family. The ABC bill limits parental choice bv 
providing benefits for only one type of caie? choice Dy 

Pr i aftrv Reaponsibiiitv fnr c^r> p>»«<,^, within t-h^ fj y ^^^y 

M «^ 2M?Lin'^'^?S^I[® proposals pending before congress assume 

if ^'^^^^^ °" ^» hands Of gover^ent- 
trained "experts." For this reason, these destructive proposals 
f^'^Sr redeemable at government- regulated 

the benefits 

dlre-tly to the family, leaving parents with the responsibility 
for tne type of care. ' 

No Bure.^ucracv 

Neitht - the Holloway nor the Schulze bill provide for any 
new bureaucracy or give any additional power to th* federal 
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govornnent. All other day-care bills now before conarees would 
Increaee the size, power «nd expensee of the Federal govennent. 
(Note: Licensing responsibilities would be left at the state 
level where they belong) . 

Higher Per-Chlld Benefit-. 

Since the Holloway and Schulze bille do not provide for the 
acainistrative expenses of a new bureaucracy, the per-child 
benefit offered in each of theefi bills ie significantly higher. 
The Holloway bill allots $150 to $400 per child. The schulze bill 
allots $750 per child. As written, the ABC bill appears to 
provide as much as $750 per child but the outlays for 
adttinistrative costs make this iapoeeible. in reality, it would 
25,'!J4"°i"?^,P*r°^^" benefit eince the coet increases induced 
by this legielation would cancel out the ainimal benefite 
provided for in the certificates. 

lY. BASED PPOM SOLID PRQ»-FAICTT.Y PRIHCTPUW 

In sharp contrast to the •'Act for Better child Care" and the 
current child care tax credit, theee legielative pac)cagee are 
clearly pro-faaily. Each eliainatee the anti-fa»ily biae of the 
current child care tax credit and providee a meane with which the 
faaily can continue to perform ite traditional functione. 

Likewiee, each bill strengthens parental righte rather than 
eroding thea with govemaent intervention. Theee propoeale 
*^ i?5 ^ convey the aeeeage that the priaary reeponeibility for 
children reete and eho jld continue to reet within the family. 

At a tiae when the federal govenment ia attempting to 
invade every aepect of our livea, these bills take a etand for 
freedoa froa oppressive Intervention. Each propoeal retume 
government to ite role of eupporting *-Jie Independent family unit 
rather than undermining its authority. 

V. C0MciiTsi;9|f 

The current discriminatory tax provisions which threaten the 
stability of the family must be ellainated. The spiritual and 
Qmotional development of oiir future generatione depende upon our 
coaaitment to thie taek. 

America 'e children must learn the importance of individual 
reeponeibility but they will never learn if we do not eupport 
legislation which providee for pereonal responsibility rather 
than dependence upon governmental regulation., 

For the eake of our children and our nation' e freedom, the 
American family must fight for and maintain ite independence from 
governmental intervention. 
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STATEMENT OP HON. PHILIP M. CRANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, thank you for this 
opportunity to testify on behalf of my bill on child care. As a 
father of eight children and grandfather of one, I certainly 
recognize the necessity to provide qualified care for our children. 

Child*care legislation and what the federal government's 
responsibility in this area should be, is becoming one of the 
hottest topics before Congress. The issue centers around the 
federal government's role in assisting the record number of mothers 
entering the work force that results in the obvious need for 
someone to care for their children. 

While I recognize the need for qualified child c7re, I also believe 
that we in Congress should take this opportunity to address another 
important need that is being overlooked. The need to take care of 
handicapped family members and also our aging family members. We 
need to provide quality care to all family members. Why should we 
stop with legislation on child care alone? We need to provid« 
financial advantages for families to care for themselves and all of 
their loved ones. This includes not only children, but our elderly 
parents and grandparents, as well as handicapped members of one's 
family. Therefore, I introduced h.R. 4219 to benefit the welfare 
of the whole family. 

My bill, the Family Care Package of 1988, will give a tax deduction 
to the family and allow them to have nore take home pay, after 
taxes. A parent will be able to use this extra money to choose 
what ii. the best child care for that family. In addition, it will 
not discriminate against a mother who chooses to stay at home with 
her children instead of entering the work force. Furthermore, it 
encourages care of our parents, and other dependent family meirl^ers 
often forgotten in today's nuclear family environment. 

My legislation would address pre-school age dependents by allowing 
a parent to receive a tax deduction of $5,000 from birth to age 
six, and a $4,000 deduction for children between the ages of six 
and eighteen. Furthermore it would allow a taxpayer to receive a 
$5,000 tax deduction in the case of any qualified dependent who is 
physically or mentally incapable of caring for himself. Finally it 
would allow a $4,000 deduction for any dependent who has reached 
the age of fifty-five. All of these deductions would also be 
indexed yearly for inflation. 

The taxpayer who provides more than 50 percent of financial support 
to a dependent over 55 qualifies for this deduction. The 
dependent's earned income will be only those distributions stemming 
from direct compensation such as wages, salaries and other forms of 
direct compensation. Not included as earned income are pension 
income, retirement benefits, interest income from retirement 
accounts and other such proceeds. 

Current law provides for a deduction for any dependent child of 
$1,900. The current dependent care credit ranges from 201 for 
upper income individuals to 301 for lower income individuals, of 
care cost. This credit is provided for a percentage of up to 
$2,400 for one child or $4,800 for two or more children. A 30t 
credit would only return $720 for the lowest adjusted gross income 
level and $1,440 for more than one child. My legislation would 
increase the deduction for children and at the same time abolish 
the highly ineffective existing child care credit. 

The need for this increase in tax deductions is two-fold. First, 
the value of the dollar when the dependent deduction was added to 
the tax code has failed to be adjusted for the rate of inflation 
over the years. The proposed deduction would allow the family to 
regain some equity from this indexing. Second, the family has 
suffered financially because of the lack of indexation. 

The reason the United states is facing this current child care 
problem is not because of the lack of day-care programs, but 
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because of the erosion of family income. That is caused by a tax 
code that is increasingly biased against dependent children. 
Rearing children is something which is socially necessary and 
desirable, and so our tax code should be trying to encourage that. 
But it is not. The heavy tax burden shouldered by young families 
is exacerbated by inflation. Consequently that inflation has 
steadily undermined the value of the income exemption for children. 
My legislation would take one giant step in the direction of 
restoring the relative value of the exemption for young children to 
the level which existed in the 1950s. With the higher exemption, 
families would be free to use the added income for any purpose they 
chose, including choosing the day-care system of preference. 

Over the years, the American three-tier family has disintegrated 
into today's nuclear family, America hes benefited materially and 
culturally from the three-tier family concept. My legislation will 
encourage reformation of that time honored and valued concept. 
The deduction that I propose guarantees parental choice. They 
could choose a professional day care center, a church affiliated 
center, or care provided by grandma, or even a mom or dad who 
decide to stay at home instead of entering the work force, A tax 
deduction for other individuals who are dependents woold encourage 
families to take care of their old »r parents, as well as other 
handicapped family members inscead of institutionalizing them. All 
too often today, fam lies are finding it economically unfeasible to 
take care of their older parents and relatives. We, the Members of 
Congress, must stop penalizing the great American family and its 
proud heritage. We must take the time to allow the family to be 
reunited. 

Many of the legislative proposals to date on the child care issue, 
have not addressed the real issue; how do we provide the best child 
care? Throwing billions of dollars at the problem, toward grants 
that expand or create child-care centers, and drafting minimum 
federal healtn and safety standards for day-care centers, is not 
the answer. 

Telling parents that they can use their child care tax money for 
day care centers, as long as those centers meet with federal 
standards or are not church-affiliated, is not the solution either. 
What we must not do is drag legislation through Congress or the 
courts. That, without a doubt, will heighten the controversy on 
the separation of church and state. Organizations that oppose 
spending tax dollars on church child care will insist that doing so 
violates the First Amendment's ban on state "establishment" of 
religion. They will challenge in court any law allowing funds to 
go to church-based centers. 

Our children are too important to allow the federal government to 
enact legislation that instead of addressing the child care issue, 
centers on the First Amendment and Constitutional separation of 
church and state. Roughly one-third of the current day care 
children go to centers run or sponsored by churches, or to 
facilities leased by churches, Enactmenb of irresponsibly worded 
legislation would no doubt swamp the courts with First Amendment 
cases, I certainly hope that Congress' intention is to address 
what is best for our children, not how the First Amendment should 
be applied. 

Many skeptics of one piece of legislation, h,R, 3660, the Act for 
Better Childcare Services (ABC), or the Dodd-Kildee Bill state that 
It ptomotes a trickle-down day-care policy. Most of the $2.5 
billion would go to federal and state bureaucracies and to 
state-subsidized institutions. There is no guarantee that any of 
the money would go to parents with small children. They are the 
very ones it is supposed to be helping. Unfortunately, history 
shows that this type of approach leds to great escalations of costs 
without any improvements m service. 

Further, if it is not bad enough that the funds would be wasted by 
government bureaucracies, h,R, 3660 would assist only a tiny 
fraction of young children. Most children under the age of five do 
not receive paid day-care, in addition, 80% of day-care providers 
are unlicensed and unregulated and therefore ineligible for funding 
under the legislation. According to the "Choice For Families With 
Children**, a coalition of pro-family groups, less than one young 
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child in ten vfould receive assistance under the ABC bill. 



The coalition further states that among children under age fives 
541 have mothers who are not employed, 22% are cared for by a 
relative while the mother works, 13% are cared for by a non- 

informal setting while the mother works, and only 
i.,K professional group^care centers of the sort directly 

subsidized in the ABC ^lan. uxrc^*,xy 



One reason for the shortages of day-care in the U.S. is the result 
of excessive government regulations. Another is the threat of 
astronomically costly law suits that may be brought against day 

legislation that demands stricter federal 
inniTC^Af^^ ^'^^^"^ ^? actually reduce, rather than expand 
the supply of day-care available to American parents, congress 
must be aware of fhis before it enacts additional regulatory 
measures. Fli cnermore, government regulation of day care promotes 
large scale professional organization^ and discourages competition 
from smaller neighborhood facilities. l„ addition, there is no 
evidence that large, regulated daycare centers are safer than 
non-licensed neighborhood providers of day-care. One must no' 

J S r?*^ incidents of sexual abuse that have been 

reported by the press occurred in large, professional day-carr 
«^l?''«:iohKi;%''L"^*'^ mother, care by relatives, and care in 
m^iil hi2^JS'^?'^JiX facilities is best for the physical and 

mental health of children. 

If legislation is not carefully drafted. Congress will make a 
mockery out of our curient child care system. Do people re?llv 
want congress telling parents „hat they think is in the best 
? H^^?^ i^'^i*'^^'^ children? Whatever happened to the parents' 

li^iTr rwn':si'iL::;f ''^^ '^''^^^ ^-^^^^ 

tL^mpM^r^i^L^*"^^ 4*"® central issue not be lost in the debate on 
the merits of the various proposals extant, what is missing in 
^cr^'"®^*^"!/^ provision of aid directly to the family. But 
belieir?s bestf' ^"""^'"^ family»s right to choose what they 

In conclusion, the time has come for the Members of Congress to 
acknowledge that with the best of intentions, we have nevertheless 
i^i^^.n pH? greatest institution in America, the Griat 

American Family:, Therefore, I introduced H.R. 4219, The FaSITTy" 
care Package ori988, that is designed to provide financial ^ 
advantages for families to cafe for themselves and their loved 
ones. Perhaps more importantly, it provides incentives for 
restoration of three generations under the same roof. We in 

Se Sanrt^^hPln^^^nJ*'''"^"/^?*'^^^ ""^^ that promote family, 

we want to help, but most of the funds we appropriate are consumed 
by bureaucracy rather than targeted beneficiaries „hln we provide 
ino^her^ t^t for child care, the result is the creation of 

««f«^^™ program with burdens for the taxpayer, and minimal 
assistance to families. 

Too often. Members of Congress fall short-sighted on the issues 
that promote family. We want to help, but inevitably we 
nrSJ^TSI """^'^ * bureaucratic messf when we 

provide funds to the states for child-care, the result is the 
creation of another state program with no real help to the 
taxpayer. h.R. 4219 is designed to remove the third party from the 
process and leave the family not only better off but with the mean! 
the"e1d%r?y!''''"' child-care and care for the handicappeS a^d 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify. 
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Testimony Submitted by the 
Honorable Richard T, Schulze (R-PA^ 

to the Public Assistance and 
Unemployment Compensation Subcommittee 



We are now poised at the 3tart of a great national donate on day 
care that can be expected to last well Into the next session of 
Congress. As shown on the editorial pages of the nation's 
newspapers, politicians, advocates, and analysts are now Jostling 
each other for places at the starting line. 

Perhaps it is wise to begin with principles. In this way, we* 
can clarify our values at the outset and bring some order to the 
debate. 

Here are four principles that I think should shape our 
deliberations on federal day care policy. First, whatever benefits 
we provide working families, all families and not Just those in which 
both parents work, should be included. Under current law, the single 
biggest federal expenditure for child care is the dependent care tax 
credit. By 1990 we will spend over $4 billion subsidizing child care 
through the tax code, but only families in which both parents (or 
single parents) work are eligible. 

And yet, the Census Bureau Informs us that two-parent families 
in which both parents work have average incomes of $36,000. By 
contrast, two-parent families with one working parent have incomes of 
only $24,000. When first confronted by these numbers recently, I 
could not understand why families with incomes of $36,000 were 
eligible for a federal subsidy while families with $24,000 were not. 
I still don't. 

There are many reasons mothers in two-parent families might 
decide not to work. Some parents think child care for young chi?dren 
is a bad thing. They think babies In day care get sick more often, 
miss their parents, are more aggressive when they get to school, and 
even have problems developing trust in their own parents. On every 
one of these claims, at least some of the nation's leading child 
development ejcpects agree. So doesn't it seem reaeonablo to keep 
government policy neutral and not do anything to either encourage or 
discourage both parents In two parent families from putting their 
children in day care? 

This neutrality seems especially justified when we reflect for a 
moment on those mothers staying home with their young children. 
Clearly their fanUles are making a financial eacciflce that 
averages, according to Census figures, about $12,000 per year. But 
even more important, economic studies show us that the finanoial 
•acrlfloe will continue many years sftsr '-.hsss mothsrs rssntsr the 
labor force because their uneven pattern of labor force participation 
and their lack of experience will reduce the wage they are able to 
attract. 

The second principle Is that our child care policy should 
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maximize family choice. If our nation is to have vital families, we 
must stop removing more and more responsibilities from parents. At 
every level of government, we too often send parents the messagei 
"Don't worry, gcvernment is taking care of that." Education, driver 
training, sex e^*'cation, birfh control, moral development, health, 
housing, food, economic support during retirement — all are now widely 
accepted to be. a government responsibility for at least some 
citizens. 

Let's draw a line at child care for preschool children and send a 
loud message to parents. Let's tell them they are responsible for 
deciding whether to use child care, and if so, what type of care to 
use. Further, for these who decide to use care, let's tell them they 
are responsible for Insuring that it is of adequate quality. Only in 
this way can we avoid the continued expropriation of family integrity 
by government interference. 

The third principle we should follow is minimum government 
interference in the day care market. We know that markets don't 
always work, but given the success of our free-market system, we 
should at least require good evidence that a market is failing before 
we initiate government interference, if we don't follow this simple 
principle, we might wind up doing more harm than good. 

In the case at hand, claims about the day care market are flying 
fast and furious on the nation's editorial pages and in Congressional 
testimony. According to the press and advocates, we have a crisis on 
our hands: there is a shortage of day care, lots of children are 
being harmed by poor quality care, and available care is too 
expensive for most families. 

This is not the place to consider each of these claims in 
detail, but I do notice an apparent discrepancy between what I read 
in the press and what the nation's scholars, the Census Bureau, and 
government studies tell us. 

For example, the day care market has expanded rapidly in recent 
years as demand has increased. The number of day care centers 
increased from less than 20,000 to more than 40,000 with spaces of 
less than one million to more than two million between 1976 and 1986. 
Meanwhile, the average inflation adjusted price of care in centers 
did not increase at all. In fact, the average cost of all types of 
care today is about what it was in 1975. If we are undergoing a 
crisis of supply, doesn't it make sense to think that prices would 
increase? 

As for the issue of quality, I too am saddened and distressed by 
the many terrible anecdotes about victimized children in day care. 
But I have learned that anecdotes often make bad policy. As the 
Congress tries to examine more reliable sources of information about 
the issue of quality. Members will come across the recent national 
study done by researchers at the University of New Hampshire showing 
that kids are at greater risk of sexual abuse at home than they are 
in day care. They will also be intrigued by a 1981 
federally-sponsored study, apparently the biggest and most thorough 
Study ot nonregulated care to date, which concluded that such care 
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was "stable, warm and stimulating", that It "caters successCuUy to 
the developmental ly appropriate needs oC children", and that parents 
"report It satisfactorily meets their child care needs". Again, I 
have yet to find reliable sources of Information that the day care 
market Is failing because the quality of care Is bad and hurts 
children. 

On the whole, most Information indicates that the day care 
market Is doing pretty well. Congress must keep a watchful eye on 
the market because the continued Increases x.^ demand and the 
disturbing frequency of anecdotes about harm coming to children 
require vigilance. But until someone producis better evidence of 
market failure than we currently have, government should not attempt 
massive Interference. 

The final principle of federal child care policy Is equity. Jhe 
arguments for government helping our poorest citizens the most are 
legion. That equity Is a traditional federal role should carry some 
weight; that budget deficits require us to target our resources on 
those In greatest need adds additional weight to the case for equltyi 
and that poor and low-Income families are struggling hardest to make 
ends meet makes the case nearly unassailable that out policies should 
favor low-Income families. 

Where will these four principles lead us? Though at this early 
stage In the debate our final destination Is murky, these principles 
see:«t to lead us away from grant programs and In the direction of 
policies grounded In the tax code. Grant programs have several 
Inherent defects. In particular, they constitute an overt 
Interference In the market, they go only to families actually using 
care (and not families with nonworklng mothers), and the regulations 
that li.svttably accompany grants may prove a bureaucratic nightmare 
and would almost certainly raise prices for everybody. 

By contrast, using tax credits allows us to provide additional 
funds to all families rearing young children, to completely avoid 
interference In the family and minimize Interference In the day care 
market, to emphasize the message that families are responsible for 
their own child care decisions, and, by making the tax breake 
refundable, to give suostantlal relief to poor and low-Income 
citizens who work. 

congress is once again poised for action on a significant social 
Issue. This time, wo should be led by recent experience to 
understand that there Is every possibility that our actions could 
produce at least as much harm as good. Thus, participants In the 
child care debate should undertake the hard thinking neceesary to 
bring proposals into lins with prinoiplss, and the equally diCfioult 
enterprise of changing our course when data and information show our 
assumptions to be Incorrect or our recommended policies to be 
unnecessary or worse. 
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